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KANSAS 



Horticultural Report, 



For the Year 1878. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT IIS EIGHTH SEMI- 
ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT GARNETT, ANDERSON COUNTY, ON WEDNES- 
DAY AND THURSDAY, JUNE .9 AND na; AND THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING HELD AT OTTAWA, FRANKLIN COUNTY, ON TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 4, AND s. 1878; 
TOGETHER WITH THE PROCEEDINGS OF DIVISION, 
COUNTY AND LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



EDITED BY THE 8ECRETART. 
VOL. Till. 

PUBLISHED BV THE SOCIETY. 
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STATE HOBTICUr-TUBAL SOCIETY, 



FRUIT DISTRICTS. 



— VOKTHERW DISTRICT. 



ATCHISON, 


ELLSWORTH. 


NEHAHA, 


RUSSELL, 




JEWELL. 


OSBORNE. 


SMITH, 


CLAY, 


JACKSON, 


POTTAWATOMIE, 


SHAWNEE, 


CLOUD. 




PHILLIPS, 


SALINE, 


DAVIS, 


LEAVENWOKTH, 


REPUBLIC, 


TREGO, 


DICKINSON, 


LINCOLN, 


BILBY, 


WYANDOTTE, 




UABSHALL, 


KOOKS, 


WASHINOTON 


ELLIS, 


MITCHELL. 







a.— CENTBAIi DISTRICT. 



ANDEESON, 


FRANKLIN, 


MARION, 


PAWNEE, 


BARtON, 


HARVEY, 


MIAMI, 


RENO, 




HODGEMAN, 


MOBRIS. 


RICE, 


CHASE, 


JOHNSON. 


Mcpherson. 


BUSH. 


DOUGLAS, 




OSAGE, 




EDWARDS, 


LYON, 







ALLEN, 
BARBOUR, 
BOURBON, 
BUTLER, 



3.— SOITTHERN DISTRICT. 



COWLEY, 
CHAUTAUQUA, 
COMANCHE, 
ELK. 



GREENWOOD, 

HARPER. 

KINGMAN, 

LABIXTE, 
MONTGOMEEV, 



8EDOWICK, 
SUMNER. 
WILSON. 
WOODSON. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1879. 



PaoB. E. GALE, H> 



H. E. VAN DI£MAN, Orhbva, Allbh Codhty. H. B. NEUHAN, Wyahdottb, Wyjhdoitk Covin 

W, K BABNKS, VlNl.Alll>, DODQLiS COUFIY. 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 



3. W. LATIMER, Pi 



Viae Caltire, 
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STATE HOBTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



LIST OF MEMBERS. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 
(In the OTder la which tbt^ vere eDioIled.) 

N. J. C0I.M4N, SL Lcaii, Mo. i Pbo». C. V. BILEY, ... , WuhingUin. D. C. 
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Dr. J. M. DbBALL, . . . 

Pbof. £ GALE, 

H. E. TAN DEMAN, Gtomt, . . 

MAHHATFAN HOBT. BOCY, 
SEGBETAIIY<S OFFICE, . . MamiaUan. 



r ther wan enrolled.) 
FRED. WELLH0U8E, . . 

A. ALLEN 

JOHNSON CO. HOET. SOC'Y. OlallU, . 

GEO. Y. JOHNSON Laarena 

R. HILLtKEN, Snperta, 

A. A. ADAH8. OanuU, . 

W. E. FOSNOT, BUiaanA 



BIfCHEB, a, Bnporia. 

CUTTER, WM., JiHuMon OUf. 

CHAFIN, J, S„ litdepndaux. 

DIXON, S. M., . nymeuUi. 

EKNBT, JOS., AmtrliMi. 

HATEK, L., Amtrieai. 

HERITAGE, L. T. Bmporia. 



HURLBURT, T. L., . . 
HOLLINGSWOBTH, WU„ 
FEBLEY, I. E., 

STANLEY, D, 

TANDY, A. S 

TBDEWORTHY, J. W, . , 
YOUNG, J. A 



DEWEY, C. E. Oamta. 

HDNT, J. F„ OarfieU. 

HEBBIAU, J. a.,' Garnea. 

PAGE, M. A.,* Garma. 

SLOHAEEB. B. M., S«wa. 

TIPTOS, S. a, MItural PbHH. 



BOUBH, Mn. V, C, 
EVERETT, UUL L., 
ETEBLINE, MiM K, 
HOUSTON, Maa. D. W. 
KAUFFUAN, Hb& a, 
• Dfl(«>tM vntUlsd 



WATT, D. 0.,* .... 
WARD, PaOP. M. L.,' . 
WALKEB, L. A.,* . 
WILLIAMS, J. L,* . 
WEISH, H. P.,' . . . 



Lady Members. 

OanuU. I SELBY, Um A., OanuU. 

VAN SICKLE MiM A., OanuU. 

VINES, Miss H Gamttl. 

WHITFORD, Mrs. J. Q., OtmtU. 
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STATE HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 



ADAMS, A. A. ,• 


.... OantU. 


1 NORTHCBAFT, A. G.. . . 


. . . AbUm*. 












lA-wrma. 

.... SUalgy. 






causr, B. M., 


PICKEBELL, W. T., . . . . 


. . . Ouawo. 


UEMINO, N. P., 


.... Laarmte. 


R0B80N, J. W..* 




GRAHAM, C. H.. . . . . 


I*"*- 


1 SEARS, Jdmb T. G 


. . .01KH«. 






1 TURBEK, A. G., 


. . . WmiamiburB. 
















LATIMEB, J. W.*. . . . 


Pleatmlm 




OOava. 


LEWIS, J. W., 


OMic. 


: WHEELER. WM 


- . . Ottawi. 


NBOMAS, M.R,'. . , . 


»VoiMto«W. 







LaSY MEUBERa. 

JOHNSON, MB8. H. H.. Lammte. , WELSH, MBS. J. A., 

WAUOH, Hu. HATTIE, Oartatr. 

' nelegiWs entitled tn * msmbership. 

MEMBERS FOR 1S79. 
( Enrolled ad inlerlm.) 

BISHOP, L. Otauaiomit. I CHEVALIER, C, C, . 

BOHRER, Kb. O., ... Saymmd. DETHERIDOE. I., . . 

BUCKMAN, T., Il^ata. N0BBI8, J. BOBERl 

BUCKHAH, A. H ItgiOa. RALPH, M. A 

CHASE, ASBBY, CbvitT CUy. ' 



DELEGATES TO THE EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 



D. W. Housros, 

BOURBON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY J. Q. Mekbu 

DOUGLAS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, D. G. Watt, 

Geo. Y. Joui 
FRANKLIK COUNTY HOBTICULTUEAL SOCIETY H. P. Wkmh, 

E. J. NUQKHT 

LABETTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY J. L. WlLLiit 

LYON COUNTY HOBTICULTUEAL SOCIETY, EOBT. Millih 

MANHATTAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. PbOf. M. L,W 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY L. A. WiLiB 

C. T. CHipm, 



DELEGATES TO TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 



SOUTHEASTERN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, J. W. LiTlMKE, 

ANDERSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIEH'Y A. A. AD1M8, . 

DOUGLAS COUNTY HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY, E, A. CotBHis, 

JOHNSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY G. M. Wahom, 

B. H. Cbust. , 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY HORTICULTUBAL SOCIETY, .... L. A. Walkbr, 

MANHATTAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY PaoF. K Gal^ 

DICKINSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY J.W. HOBSOB, 

WYANiXlITE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, M. B. NEnMAK, 
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STATfi HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 



LIST OF DIVISION, COUNTY AND LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



NOETHWESTERN DIVISION SOCIETY, E. A. Taylor, SooreUry, . 

. 80UTHEASTEBM DIVISION SOCIETY. O. W. Ashbi, Secretary, 

ANDERSOK COUNTY SOCIETY, M. A, PiQK, SecreUry,. . 

BODttBON CODHTY SOCIETY, J. B. SilK, Secretary, . . 

BUTLER COUNTY SOCIETY, K E. BOWBLL, Seeretsry, 

CBAWFOED COUNTY SOCIETY G. W. MoeiELLBB, 8M«l»ry. 

COTTONWOOD HOHTICULTDKAL CLUB, J. W. Btbah, Seerelar 

CHASE COUNTY SOCIETY. J. W. Bykah. SecreUr 

DOUOLAS COUNTY SOCIETY Joa. SiViOB, SecreUry, . . 

DICKINSON CO0HTY SOCIETY, J. W. EoBSON. SeoreUry, . 

FBANKLIN COUNTY SOCIETY H. P. Wbmh, Secret»ry, . 

JACKSON COUNTY SOaKTY, Y. V. Adamson, Secrelary,. 

JOHNSON COUNTY SOCIETY E. P. Deihl, SecretBry. . . 

LABETTE COUNTY SOCIETY N, Sahfobd, Secretary, . . 

LEAVENWORTH COUNTY SOCIETY, ........ A. G. Chamdlbe, SecreWrj, 

LYON COUNTY SOCIETY, Pbbbt Edwakds, SecwUry, 

MANHATTAN HORTICULTUEAL SOCIETY Ahbbose Todd, Secretary, 

UIAMI COUNTY SOCIETY E. W. EOBINSOS, Secretary, 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY SOCIETY L. A. Walkek. SecreUry, 

NEOSHO COUNTY SOaETY, MBe. J. H. SKBELg, Secreti 

PAWNEE COUNTY SOCIETY K. B, Qek, Secretary, . . . 

EENO COUNTY SOCIETY,. . . . ■ - ■ L. J. Tkmflik, Secretary,. 

EICE COUNTY SOaETY, J. H. Stobbs, SecreUry, . 

WABAUNSEE COUNTY SOCIETY H. A. Stiles, Secretwy, . 

WYANDOTTE COUNTY SOCIElTf, M. B. NkcmaN, Secrelsry, 



RtrtSeaU. 

Oirard. 

OedarPM^l. 
Lawrena. 



Oarfiild. 
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BTATE UOBTICOLTCBAL SOCIETY. 



CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



We, the undersigned citizens of Kansas, do hereby asBOciate ourselves as a body cor- 
porate, to be known as the KANSAS Stats HORTicnLTUBAL Society, for the promotion 
of horticultural and pomolo^cal science in the Slate of Kansas. 

The principal office or place of business of said Society shall be at the city of I^w- 
rence, or auch other place in the Stale of Kansas as the Society may designate at a r^;- 
nlnr meelinfi; thereof. 

The number of Trustees of said Society shall be seven, and such Trustees shall have 
power to make all necessary rules and by-laws for the government of said Society and 
the traosaction of its business. 

Said Society shall have succession, under the provisions of this charter and the laws of 
the Stal« of Kansas, for the («rai of nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 

In witness of all which, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, at the city of 
Ottawa, in the county of Franklin, in said State of Kansas, this fifteenth day of De- 
oember, A. D. 1869. 

Wk. Tanner, Leavemcorth. ■ G. C Bbaceett, Lavrentx. 

C. B. Lines, Wabaaneee. Oeo.T.Ahthont, I«avenwar(A. 

Wm. M. HoviLET, LfavemaoHL J. Staynan, Leavenvorth. 
8. T. Kxlsey,. PomoQa. 



State of Kansas, > „ 
County op Douglas, / 

On this 151h day of December, 1869, before me, a notary public in and forsaid county, 
came William Tanner of Leavenworth county, Charles B. Lines of Wabaunsee county, 
William M. Howsley of Leavenworth county, S. T. Kelaey of Franklin county, Geoi^ 
C. Brackelt of Douglas county, George T. Antliooj of Leavenworth county, J. Stayman 
of Leavenworth, to roe personally known to be the identical persons described in and 
who signed the above charter, and acknowledged the same to be their own act and deed 
for the purposes therein. James Chhistian, 

[seal.] Notary PiJAie, Doagtia Counly. 



I, W. H. Smaliwood, Secretary of State of Kansas, do herby certify that the foregoing 
is a true and correct copy of the co'ignal cerliGcate of incorporation, filed in my office 
December 20, A. D. 1869. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed the great seal 
I GREAT SEAL I of the State. Done at Topeka, this twenty-ninth day of 

I OF KANSAS. ; August, A. D. 1871. 

W. H. Smallwood, Sarelary ^StaU. 
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8TATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Article I. This assodadon bIibII be known a» tfae Kahbas State IIobticultubai. 



Art. II. lu object sball be the advuncemeDt of the science and art of horticalture. 

Art. III. ICb membership shall consist of annual members, paying an annual fee of 
one dollar; of life members, pajing a fee of ten dollars at one time; and of honorarf 
members, who shall be persona onlj of distinguished merit in horticnltote, M)d shall be 
elected to membership bj a vole of the Society. 

Art. IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice President, Secretsry, and Treas- 
urer, who shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of the Society, and shall hold 
their office for the term of one year or until their succeason shall be elected, lliey shall 
perform the duties usually devolving upon auch officers, and shall be <x offido membera 
of the Board of Trustees, consisting of the above-named officer? and three other mem- 
bers, who shall be elected and hold their term of office as the other officers. Sud Board 
^all, under the direction of the Society, manage all its affitiis. 

Abt. V. It shall bold an annual meeting in the month of December, and ■ semi- 
annual meeting in the month of June, at such time and place as the Society or Board 
■of Trustees may direct. 

Abt. VI. This Constitution ma; be amended at any annual meeting of the Society, 
by a two-tliirds vote of the members present 

Tbe rallowlDg m Bdopt«d u id iddillonal irtlcle to th« CouBlltutloii, *l the Beienth Anoual Ueel- 
lug, DecetDb«r 2. tSTS: 

Art. VII. There shall be s vice president annually appointed from each oounty in 
the State, whose diity it shall be to o^anize local horticultural societies in their respec- 
Uve counties, whenever practicable; to report at each annual meeting on the general 
subject of fruit culture in their respective counties; and to look alter tbe general inter- 
-esle of horticulture in their particular localities. 



BT 18, 1871, bf tbs foUavlDi nulo- 

Bemlved, That article three of the Constitution be ao amended that all annual mem- 
berships shall expire on the morning of the second day of the next annual meeting, and 
all semi-annual memberships shall expire on the morning of the second day of tbe next 
semi-annual meeting. 

Alio inunded at the Ninth Annual Meeting, DecemtMr IS. I87S, eo aa (a read : 
Ladies attending the meetings of tbe Society may l)ecome members without fee; and 
two delegates from each of the district horticultural societies, and one delegate from 
other auxiliary horticultural societies organized under the general statutea of the 8l«le 
of Kansas, attending the meetings of this Society, shall be entitled to a membership 
without payment of tbe usual fee. 

AliDimeadedBttheTeDlh Annual Meeting. December S, 1876, »u to read: 
Of life members paying a fee often dollars, in four annual installments of two dollars 
and s half each. 

Also, the roUowlDg Rddlllonsl prOTiBlon : 

That the office of secretary of any district, connty and local horticultural society, may 
be made a perpetual membership, upon the terms provided for a life-membership. 



STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



BIRD LAW OF 1877. 
An Act tor IhA proteotlon of birds, and U> repcil cbHpter sigbtr-two of l**g of eigbtaao buodred 

Be it enaded by the Legulature of the Slate of Kamiu: 

Section I. That it ahall be unlawful for any pereon or persona, at any time, to catcb, 
kill or trap, net or ensnare, or to pursue with such intent, anj wild bird, except the wild 
goose, duck, hawk, owl and snipe; and tny pereon or persons violating the provisions of 
this act ehall be fined in any snm not more than fifteen dollars nor less than five dollars, 
for each And ever; olfense, to be recovered in anj court of competent jurisdiction, in the 
proper county ; I\-ovided, That it shall not be unlawful to kill the prairie chicken between 
the first day of August and the first day of February, and it shall not be unlawful to kill 
quail from the first day of October to the first day of January of ench yeur: A'nd providtd 
Jurtlitr, It shall not be necessary on the trial of any action or prosecution to prove the 
true name of the bird caught, killed, trapped, netted or ensDared, it being sufficient to 
show that a wild bird other than those excepted in this act was caught, killed, trapped, 
netted or ensnared by the defendant or defendants. 

Sec. 2. It shall he unlawful fur any person intentionally (o destroy or remove from 
the nest of any wild bird any eggs or the young of such bird, or for any purpose to buy, 
sell, or have in possession, or traffic in such eggs, or willfully destroy the nest of any wild 
bird; and any peiBou so offending, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in the snm of five 
dollars for each and every oflense. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any [lerson, railroad oorporatioQ, or express company, 
or any cotnmon carrier, knowingly, to transport, or to ship, or to receive for the pnrpose 
of transporting or shipping, any wild bird in or out of the State of Eansas; and any 
common carrier so oflending shall be fined in the sum of one hundred dollars for each 
and every offense, to be recovered in an action brought in the name of the 8tate of Kansas 
by any person against such person, corporation or company, before any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, in any county into or through whicb said game may be taken ; and any 
agent of any such person, corporation or company, who shall knowingly violate any of 
the provisions of this section, by receiving or shipping any such game, as the agent of 
such person, corporation or company, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not 
leas than ten nor more than fifty dollars for each offense; and the having in possession 
any wild bird, dead or alive, shall be deemed and held as prima facie evidence that the 
same were killed or taken by the company, corporation or persons having possesdon of 
the anme, in violation of the provisions of Ibis act: Provided, That such penalty shall 
not apply lo the transportation of such wild birds in transit through this Stale from oAer 
StBtea and Territories, or lo the importation of insecliverous birds. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act ahall not apply to any person who shall kilt or catch 
any wild bird or birdfi for the sole purpose of preserving them as specimens for scientific 
purposes, nor to any person wl)o shall collect the eggs or nests of any wild bird for such 
scientific purposes: Provided, That in a prosecution for the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, it shall not be necessary for the prosecution to prove that the killing 
or catching of any wild bird, or the taking of the nests or eggs, as the case may be, was 
not done for sraenlific purposes. 

Sec.S. AllJproBecationsor suits under this act shall hecommenced within three months 
after the oRense is alleged to have been committed ; and the court before whom any action 
is prosecuted under the provisions of this act shall (ax as part of the costs of the gam 
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XU STATE HORTICULT0BAI, SOCIETY. 

aguDBt the defendant, on conviction, the snm of ten dollars, to be paid when collected (o 
the Bttornej prosecuting such action. 

Sec. 6. Chapter eightj-two of the seaaion laws of eighteen hundred and BeTenCy-aii is 
herebj repealed. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its publication in the 
Ommwnweallh, 

Approved March 5, 1877. 



CHAPTER CXIII, GENERAL STATUTES. 



Beii enacted by ih^ Legidalare of the Stale of Kan»a»: 

8£(7riON 1. If any person shall cat down, injure or destroj, or carry away any tree 
placed or growing for use, shade or ornament, or any timber, etc., etc., the party so of- 
fending shall pay the injured treble the value of the thing so injured, etc, with coals, 
and shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollar!. 

Approved March 3, 1S68. 



KANSAS STATE HOETICULTDRAL SOCIETY. 

Ah act msklDg an ■ppiopiiatloD for th« Ifanaas Stita HortEculturat Boclst; (or tha flacal feara endlDer 
June SO, A. D. 1S80, and June SO, A. D. ISSl. 

Be il enacted by ike LegislaitiTe of tke Slate of Kansas : 

Section 1. That the sum of two thousand fite hundred dollars for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, A. D, 1S80, and the further sum of two thousand five hundred dollars 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, A. D. 1881, are hereby appropriated to the Kansas 
Slate Horticultural Society, out of any funds not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. That the Auditor of State is hereby authorized to issue his warrants upon the 
Treasurer of State in favor of the Treasurer of the Kansas State Horticultural Society 
for the purposes and for the amounts specified in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Kansas State Horticultural Society shall hereafter, 
annually, make out and publish two thousand five hundred copies of the proceedings of 
the said Society, for public distribution. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take elfect and be in force from and after its publication in the 
Weekly OaaaninmeaUlt. 

Approved March 10, 1879. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



UNITED STATES LAWS RELATING TO HORTICULTURE. 



[Geneeji, naturk— No. 106.] 

As- Act to eacoor»ge tbe growth of timber on weitertj pniries. 

Be U enoMd by Ou Senate and Souse of Itepresatmivtt of the United StaM of America, in 
(hngrete atieiubted, That any person vho ahall plant, protect, and keep in a healthy 
growing condition for tea years, forty acres of timher, the trees thereon not being more 
than twelve feet apart each vaj, on any qnarter-section of any of the public landa of the 
United States, ahall be entitled to a patent for the whole of said ({Uarter-Bectiou at the 
expiration of said ten years, on tnaking proof of such &ct bj not lew than two credible 
witneseea: Frovided, That only one quarter in any Beclion shall be thus granted. 

Sec. 2. That the pereon applying for the benefit of this act ahall, upon application to 
the register of the land office in which he or she is about to make aucfa entry, make affi- 
davit before said register or receiver that said entry is made for tbe cultivation of timber, 
and upon filing snch affidavit with said register and receiver, and on payment of ten 
dollaiB, he or she ahall thereupon be permitted to enter the qnantit; of land specified : 
IVovided, hoaeaer, That no certificate ahall be given or patent issue therefor until the 
expiration of at least ten years from the dal« of such entry ; and if at tbe expiration of 
such time, or at any time within three years thereafter, the person making such entry, or 
if he or she he dead, his or her heirs or legal reprCBentatifes shall prove by two credible 
witnesses that he, she or they have planted, and for not less than ten years have cultivated 
and protected, such quantity and character of timber as aforesaid, they shall receive the 
patent for such quarter-section of land. 

Sec. 3. That if at any time after the filing of said affidavit, and prior to the isauing of . 
the patent for said land, it shall be proven, afler due nolice to the party making the entry 
and claiming to cultivate such timber, to the satisfaction of the register of the laud office, 
that such person has abandoned or ^led to cultivate, protect, and keep in good condition 
such timber, then, and in that event, said land shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 4. That each and every person who, under the provisions of an act entitled "An 
act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain," approved May twen- 
Ueth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, or any amendment thereto, having a homestead 
on said public domain, who, at the end of the third year of his or her residence tbereon, 
shall have had under cultivation, for two years, one acre of limber, the trees thereon not 
being more than twelve feet apart each way, and in a good, thrifty condition, for each 
and every sixteen acres of said homestead, ahall, upon due proof of said &ct by two 
credible witnesses, receive his or her patent for said homestead. 

Sbc. 5, That no land actjuired under provisions of this act shall, in any event, become 
liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to tbe issuing of patent 
therefor. 

Sec. 6. That tbe Commia^oner of the Oeneral Land Office is hereby required to pre- 
pare and issue snch rules and regulations, consistent with this act, as shall be necesaary 
and proper to carry its provisions into eSect; and that the registers and receivers of the 
several land offices shall be entitled to receive the same compensation for an; lauds 
entered under the provisions of this that they are now endtled to receive when the 
same quantity of land is entered with money. 

Sec 7. That tbe fifth section of the act entitled "An act in addition to an act to pun- 
ish crimes agwnst the United Slates, and for other pnrposes," approved March thiid, 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-Heveo, shall extend (o all oathp, affirmatioDs and affidavits 
required or authorized by thia act. 
Approved March 3, 1873. 



[Gbnbbal matube — No. 16.] 

Am Act lo imend the sot entiled "An »ct to encourigs (he growth of timber on western pr«lriea." 
Be it enaeied by the Senate and House o/ Sepreseniatives of the Untied Statee of America, 
iaOmgTe»a assembled, That the act entitled "An act to encourage the growth of timber 
on irestern prairies," approved March third, eighteen hundred and seveDty-three, be, 
aod the same is herebj, amended to as to read as follows: That an; person who 18 the . 
head of a tamily, or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and is a citizen of 
the United Slates, or who shall have filed his declaration of intention to become such, as 
required by the naturalization laws of the United States, who shall plant, protect, 'and 
keep ia a healthy, growing condition for eight years, forty acres of timber, the trees 
thereon not beiog more than twelve feet apart each way, on any quarter-aection of any 
of the public lands of the United States, or twenty acres on sny legal subdivision of 
eighty acres, or ten acres on any legal subdiviBion of forty acres, or one-fborth part of 
any fractional subdivision of land legs than forty acres, shall be entitled to a patent tor 
the whole of said quarter-section, or of such legal subdivision of eighty or forty acres, 
or fractional subdivision of lees than forty acres, as the case may he, at the expiration of 
said eight years, on making proof of such fact by not less than two credible witnesses: 
Protided, That not more than one-quarter of any section shall be thus granted, and that 
no person shall mahe more than one entry under the provisions of this act, unless frac- 
tional subdivisions of leas thao forty acres are entered, which, in the aggregate, shall not 
exceed one quarter-section. 

Sec. 2. That the person applying for the benefit of this act shall, upon application to- 
the register of the land district in which he or she is about to make such entry, make 
affidavit before the register, or the receiver, or some officer authorized to administer oaths 
in the district where the land is situated, who is required by law to Dse an official seal, 
that said entry is mode for the cultivation of timber, and upon filing said affidavit with 
said re^Bter and sud receiver, and on payment of ten dollars, he or ahe shall therenpon 
be permitted to enter the quantity of land specified ; and the party making an entry of 
a quarter-section under the provisions of this act shall be required to break ten acres of 
the land covered thereby the first year, ten acres the second year, and twenty acres the 
third year after the date of entry, and to plant ten acres of timber the second year, ten 
acree the third year, and twenty acres the fourth year after date of entry. A party mak- 
ing an entry of eighty acres shall break and plant, at the times hereinbefore prescribed, 
one-half of the quantity required of a party who enters a quarter-section, and a party 
entering forty acres shall break and plant, at the times hereinbefore pre8cri1)ed, one- 
quarter of the quantity required of a party who enters a quarter-section, or a propor- 
tionate quantity for any smaller fractional subdivision: Proeided, honeoer. That no final 
certificate eball be given or patent issued for the land so entered nntil the expiration of 
eight years from the date of such eotry; and, if at the expiration of such time, or at 
any time within five years thereafter, the pereon making such entry, or if he or she be 
dead, his or her heirs or legal representatives, shall prove, by two credible witneeses, that 
he, or she, or they have planted, and for not less than eight years have cultivated and 
protected Buch quantity and character of timber as aforesaid, thej shall receive a patent 
for such quarter- section or legal subdivision of eighty or forty acres of land, or for any 
fractional quaotity of less than forty scree, as herein provided. And in case of the death 
of a person who has complied with the provisitois of this act for the period of three 
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years, Us hdirs or legal represenlstivea ehall have (he option to comply with- the pro- 
visioDS of Ihis act, and receive at the ezpiratioD of eight yeare a patent for one hundred 
and uity acres, or receive withont delay a patent for forty acres, relinquishing alt claim 
to the remainder. 

Sec. 3. That if st any time after the filing of said affidavit, and prior to the isaning 
of the patent for said land, the claimant shall abandon tbe land or fail to do the break- 
ing and planting required by thix act, or any part thereof, or shall fail lo cultivate, pro- 
tect and keep in good condition such timber, then, and in that event, audi land shall be 
flubject to entry under the homestead laws, or by some other person under the provisions- 
of Ihie act: Providtd, That the party making claim to said land, either as a homestead 
Mltler or under this act, shall give, at the time of filing bis application, such notice Ut 
tbe original claimant m shall be preacribed by the rules eatabliahed by the Commissioner 
of tbe Oener&l Land Office, and the rights of the parties shall be determined an in other 
contested cases. 

Sec. 4. That each and every person who, under the provisions of the act entitled "An 
act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain," approved May twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and siity-two, or any amendment thereto, having a homestead 
on said public domain, who, at any time after (he end of the third year of his or her 
residence thereon, shall, in addition to the settlement and improvements now required bj 
law, have had under cultivation, for two years, one acre of timber, the trees thereon not 
being more than twelve feet apart each way, and in a good, thrifty condition, for each 
and every siiteen acres of said homestead, shall, upon, due proof of such fact by two 
credible witnesses, receive his or her patent for said homestead. 

Sec. 5. That no land acquired under the provisions of this act shall in any event 
become liable to the satiafaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the issuing of 
certificate therefor. 

Sec. S. That the Commissioner of the General Land Office is hereby required to pre- 
pare and issue such rules and regulations, consistent with this act, as shall be necessary 
and proper to carry i Is provisions into efiect; and that the registers and the receivers 
of tbe several land offices shall each be entitled to receive two dollars at the time of 
entry, and the same sum when the claim is finally established and tbe final certificate 

Sec. 7. That the fifth section of the act entitled "An act in addition to an act to punish 
crimes agniiist the United States, and for other purposes," approved Marbh third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, shall extend to all oaths, affirmations and affidavits required or 
authorized by this act. 

Sec. 8. That parties who have already made entries under the act approved March 
third, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, of which this is amendatory, shall be per- 
mitted to complete the same upon full compliance with the provisions of this act. 

Approved March 13, 1S74. 



[PuBUc~No.Tl.] 

An Act Soi tbe relief ol certain aettien aa Ihe public liiadi. 
Be it enackd by the Senate aiul .House of Bepreaentativa of the United Slates of Amerirxi, 
in Oongrai oitanbUd, That it shall be lawful for homestead aod preemptioo settlers on 
the public lands, or preemption settlers on Indian reaervalimiB, where crops were de- 
stroyed or seriously injured by grasshoppers in tiie year eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, to leave and be absent from said lands until tbe first day of October, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-eight, under such rules and regulations as to proof of the same as 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office shall prescribe; and where such graashop- 
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pen Bhall reappear in eighteen hundred and sevenly-eigbt, to the like destrucCioa or 

injury of crops, the right to leave and be abaenl as aforMsid ifasll contioue to October 
fint, eighteen hundred and seventj-nine; and during such absence no adverse righte 
shall allach to said lands, such settlers being alloned to resume and perfect Iheir tetlle- 
ment ad though no such absence had occurred. 

Sec. 2. That the time for making final proof and payment by preSmptors whose crops 
have been destroyed or injured as aforesaid is hereby extended for one year after tbe 
ezpiralioQ of the term of absence provided for in the first Kction of this act ; and all 
the righiB and privileges extended by this act to homestead and preemption settlers shall 
apply 10 and include the settlers under an act entitled "An act to encourage the growth 
of timber on irestem prairies," approved March third, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
tbree, and the acts amendatory thereof. 

Approved March 3, 1877. 



OBITUARY, 

GaoaoB WiEB wi» born on tbe 23d dny o( Mb^, 1819, In Wildo count;, in tbe State of Maine, where 
he ndded until hla twentj-aecond jeu; Ihea morlDg to MiinibBll county, Stete of I11Ido<i, In wblcb 
Htate he resided for twantr-eli yei-n. la November, i«67, be emigrated to BourbOD count;, Kaniaa, 
eettllDg la KsrIOD lowogbip, In whicb he died, October £7lh, ISTS. 

Ur. Wier •» eduoted for a. profenlonil career— the lew, but fall 9ne eenie of honor, lore of 
Uuth. and elHct integrltj, revolted it the subterfuiea and evaaleaa Bometlmn coDildsred neceeaarj b; 
the mRJOTit; of the profeealon, and he choae for a lliellhood tbe occupallon of an agrlcullurltt and 
hoTtloulturiit, In which calling be wai lucceearull; engaged until bla death. 

Eul; after hie settlement In Kioajie, be became ceailnced that the railroad landa lieM out of mar- 
ket bj the <>o>emmeat becauae clajutd b; tbe leTcral rallroadg, or at least thoee In hie nelghbarhood, 
mra uojuetlr lield from settlement, and brongbt the pioneer teeC case to a ^ucceesfnl termlnatlaD , 
tbereh; opening op to homestead settlement and cultiiatioD aome three huadrcd qnarter-stcUoai of 
land, in the western part of Bourbon and eestera part of Allen countlea, In thIsBiate. 

He was a man of keeo perceptions, »und judgment, and atrlct integritj, tbereby acquiring an tn- 
Huence among bis nelghbora never before held to eo great an extent. He was looked to fbr advtce, and 
Us opinion taken la all bualness transactions. At a farmer, be was considered the model for the com- 
munltj. Two of his chsraclerlatios were, the love of order— a place for eierytbing and everything In 
lU place— and the well-doiog of all work. 

He was a member of the Fresbftarlan church, of Ijcou. Illinois, while In that Stale, and until bla 
death lovtd and cherished the doctrines of lits church. During his cesldeoue In Kansas he li*ed re- 
mote from anj church organization some tweoty-llve miles, lie was very orthodox in his rcllgloua 
views, and waged an uncompromising bostlllt; against vice and Immorility. 

On Bunday, tbe 2TIh day of Oclober, 1378, after an illness of some ten days, be passed over the river 
of death, and commencEd tbe day of eteroal life, Ibr which his actions while here bad so eminently 
fitted blm. leaving a wlfs and an only son, who, together with bis ualghbors. moDin a loving husband, 
a careful father, and an honest fclend. 

His remains very appropriately He buried on the hom> 
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PEOCBEDINGS 

OF THB 

EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, 

HELD AT GARNETT, KANSAS, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 19-20, 1878. 



[NoTK—The aocEatr will not ba rHponilbls for indiildual oplalotu.—Seerelary.'] 

The Bociety aasembled in Stoucb'sHall, on Wednesday, at 10 o'clock a.m., 
June 19tb, and was called to order by tbe President, Prof. E. Gale. 

Exercises opened nitb prayer by Rev. D. P. Mitcbell, of Emporia, fol- 
lowed witb music by the choir of the city. 

The President appointed tbe following committees: 

On Arrangements for the Sessions — A. A. Adams, E. 8. Hunt, of Garnett; 
Dr. J. M. DeBall, of Fontana. 

On Memherahip — M. A. Page, D. W. Houston and 8. Buchanan, of Gar- 
nett 

On Final Resolviitms — H. P. Welsh, of Ottawa; L. A. Walker, of Inde- 
pendence; D. G. Watt, of Lawrence. 

BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS. 

Morning sessions to open at 9 o'clock and close at 12 o'clock; afternoon 
xessiona to open at 2 o'clock and close at 5 o'clock; evening sessions to open 
at 7i o'clock and close at 10 o'clock. 

Subjects for coneideration during the first day: Morning session, "Small 
Fruits and their Management;" afternoon session, reports of the general 
prospects for a crop of fruit in the State. 

DISCUSSION ON SMALL FRUITS. 

Dk. J. M. DeBall: In tbe border-tier counties the crop of strawberriee 
has been quite satisfactory. Wilson's Albany leads, for shipping purposes. 
French's Seedling has passed safely through grasshopper raids and drouths, 
and is very productive in Cherokee county. Kittatinuy blackberry is a 
success in those counties; Snyder is rather uncertain. Miami raspberry is 
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Bucceasful, and leads in the list so far tried. I would plant strawberry in 
the spring, and use none but strong, healthy yearlings. It is cheaper and 
safer to plant home-grown stock than to order from a distance. 

C. T. Chapin, Montgomery county: I have been successful with small 
fruits, excepting currants. Am testing planting currants on the north 
side of a stone wall, and this season the bushes are very healthy and prom- 
ising. Of strawberries, the Trioraphe de Gand and Wilson's are to be pre- 
ferred. The last variety succeeds witb even common culture. 

M. A. Paqe: I have found the practice of heading-in of the canes of 
raspberries and blackberries bs soon as they attain a growth of three or four 
feet, and thereafter clip the lateral growth to within one foot of its cane, is 
followed with the most profitable results iu fruit the following year. Straw- 
berries should be mulched during the hot weather in August, and for fruit 
the runners should be cut off as fast as formed. I have grown good crops 
three years iu succession, by mulching the plants with stable litter, from the 
same planting. The land was deeply plowed and finely prepared before 
planting. Currants succeed on the north side of a fence, but in open places 
they cast their foliage before the buds mature, and thus become weakened. 

W. R. Stouch, Garnett : I believe that strawberries can be plauted at any 
time and succeed, if carefully handled, and protected for a short time after- 
wards from the sun and winds. 

G. C. Brackett, Lawrence : It is far better to transplant strawberries either 
early in the spring while the plants are in a dormant state, or in the month 
of September after the heat of summer has become tempered by cool nights 
and an occasional fall of rain. I prefer spring-time, and as early as the 
ground can be properly prepared, as then the plants will become well set in 
the ground, and start ofi^ vigorously with the first warm days and become 
well established to endure the liable drouth during August. Some advocate 
transplanting immediately following the fruiting period, which in my opinion, 
from years of experience, is the most critical season in which to move plants, 
for the following reasons : First, all the vital forces have been directed dur- 
ing the previous season to the production of a fruitful condition for the follow- 
ing season, and all the strength of the plant has been concentrated in the 
prime office of its existence, viz., the maturing of its fruit. After that ia 
accomplished the plants are left in a prostrate condition ; their vital forces 
are reduced to the minimum, and the plants are barely able to sustain life 
under most favorable conditions: many do succumb to this prostration, and 
die while in such a condition, It is proposed to add to its burdens the un- 
natural process of transplanting, which process unavoidably, to some extent 
at least, cripples it in its natural efibrts to rally, by the loss of many of its 
sources of supply — the roots. Furthermore, if you will examine the roots 
at this time, they will be found in no active condition, but simply perform- 
ing the office of sustaining the plant until new ones are developed, which 
take the place of the old ones and the old ones soon die. It is not desirable 
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to aae plaats which have borne fruit, id tbe formation of Dew beds. Yearling 
plants, or thoee made by the parent tbe summer before the spring they are 
to be transplanted, contain all the necessary vitality to withstand tbe mov- 
ing, and by picking off all fruit stalks as they appear, will develop into fine 
stools having many crowns, from each one of which starts up a fruit stalk 
the spring following. And bear in mind that in proportion to the size of 
tbe stool is the number of the crowns, which determines the quality and 
quantity of fruit you can reasonably expect from each plant. 

D. F. Mitchell, Emporia: I have lived in Kansas fifteen years, and find 
our soil and climate well adapted to fruit culture. Many of our farmers do 
not give it much attention, from a lack of proper knowledge. They are 
hom&fleekers, and know how to grow corn and raise hogs, Ac, and expect 
some day to become rich — and then they will employ some one who is posted, 
to grow their fruit. It has appeared to me that a knowledge of proper 
methods for the growth of fruits, v^eCables, and even flowers, could and 
should be taught in our common schools. Employ men and women teachers 
who are competent to impart such information to the children, and they will 
soon acquire a love for such things and become teachers of such parents. 
In this manner a reform would be efi^ted, followed with happy results. 

Db. J. M. DeBall: Elect men to our Legislature who favor such a 
course of teaching in our common schools, and it will very soon be intro- 
duced and the desired end reached. 

C BozANSOM, Garnett: I can fully indorse tbe remarks of Mr. Mitchell. 
Make tbe ferm attractive, and the children will love to live there. I love 
to garden, and love to teach botany, &c., and to stimulate the minds of 
the young to grasp ideas that will prove of a practical advantage to them 
in after years. 

M. A. Page : As County Superintendent of Public Instruction, I have urged 
our teachers to teach our children these tbiugs by object illustrations. Place 
plants before them to illustrate principles in botany; what plants are made 
of, and bow constructed; explain the various Oi^ns in their structure, and 
tbe functions of these organs; surround the school house with trees, orna- 
ment the grounds with flowers and grasses, and the pupils will soon love the 
associations with such objecls, and thirst for a knowledge of their culture. 

Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

B. Mtlliken (Vice PresideDt, Emporia) called the meeting to order, aod 
announced that the ill-health of the President would prevent his attendance 
during the afternoon session. 

The subject set for the session, viz,, "Reports of the General Fruit Proa- 
pecta for 1878," was announced. 

H. E. Van Deman, Geneva, Allen county: Prospects are good for all 
classes of fruits, except apples, which will be about one-half a cr^p. Ap- 
ples — Varieties bearing the heaviest are in the following order: Ben Davis, 
Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Summer Rose, Red Astrachan, Carolina Red 
June, and Early Harvest. Peaches — An immense crop. The first sound, 
ripe fruit was on the 13th of June. Alexander, five days in advance of the 
Amsden. Blackberries — Promise a good crop. The Kittatlnny leads; 
Crystal White, fair. Gooseberries — Good crop. Currants — Doing better 
than in other years. Growth of trees satisfactory; no cause for discourage- 
ment in our present prospects. 

L, A. Walkee, Montgomery county; I have every reason to believe that 
the extreme southern counties will prove well adapted to fruit-growing. A 
few of the varieties of apples among the early plantings, I am satisfied, are 
not the varieties which will succeed the best. Peaches are equal in prospect 
to those of last year. We had, in 1877, 136,000 trees, and in 1878, 204,000. 
Small fruits have been abundant, and varieties ripening after this promise a 
good crop. Cannot tell the reeolt of grape crop, as there is time yet for its 
ruin by rot. 

H. P. Welsh, Franklin county: Strawberries yielded a heavy crop; 
raspberries and blackberries promise a heavy yield. Apples — The Ben 
Davis and Willowtwig are most promising; Missouri Pippin bloomed pro- 
fusely, but cast much of its fruit. On trees of summer varieties the fruit 
is scattering. The crop will be about one-fourth of that of 1877. 

Db. J. M. DeBall, Miami county : Small fruits have been giving and 
promise an abundant yield. Apples — Many varieties have cast most of 
their product. Ben Davis leads, and is carrying its fruit well. The ft-uit- 
men iu the eastern counties are very much encouraged, and are preparing to 
enlarge their orchards during the coming spring. 

S. 3. TiPTOM, Mineral Point, Anderson county: My apple orchard was 
planted eighteen years ago. This season the Yellow Bellfiower trees are 
overloaded with fruit; Ortley light, and the Willow Twig is a failure; Hutch- 
inson Pippin (supposed to he the Kansas Keeper) is the most constant bearer 
and profitable apple in my orchard — does not blight as in other localities. 
The same conditions prevail in Coffey couuty. Pears that have failed to 
fruit heretofore are carrying an abundant crop this season, and those pro- 
ductive heretofore are not this season. The Bartlett fails this year. 
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G. Y. Johnson, Lawrence, Douglaa county: The year of 1877 was a very 
fruitful one for our county, Applea — The trees bloomed profusely this year, 
aDd cast their fruit prematurely, aa many of us predicted. Fruit is scatter- 
ing in all varieties, except the Beu Davis aod Maiden's Blush, which are 
carryiDg a fair crop. Pears have suffered from the attacks of blight in the 
city of LawreAce. Plum trees are fruiting. Smudging the fruit with coal- 
tar smoke has been successfully used as a prevention to the attacks of the 
curculio. 

J. Q, Merriam, Fort Scott, Bourbon county: I have five hundred Ben 
Davis apple trees, which are a success. Peaches — Both early and late va- 
rieties are promising a good yield. Pears — Flemish Beauty and Bartlett 
succeed; also the I/ouise bon de Jersey, as a dwarf Plums — Lombard, and 
a variety of the Gage planted in a range for chickens as a protection against 
attacks of the curculio, succeed. Have had constant crops from the Wild 
Goose variety during the past five years, which sufiered but very little from 
insects. Apricots- — Succeed in many places. Cherries — Early Richmond 
and English Morello succeed, and some of the Heart varieties yield a fair 
crop. Blackberries — The Kittatinny will yield heavily, while the Lawton 
is worthless. Gooseberries are abundant, and the raspberries (cap varieties) 
are a success. The Turner and Philadelphia partially succeed. Strawber- 
ries receiving special care are a success. Should be planted in rows four feet 
apart, and plants one foot apart in the rows; cultivate in spring as for corn, 
mulch lightly in the fall, and again cultivate early the next spring, and 
mulch the entire ground between the rows, to keep weeds subdued. 

Robert Millik en, Emporia, Lyon county: The apple crop will be light; 
small fruits, excellent crop. Blackberries — Kittatinny is heavily loaded, 
and is the variety generally planted. Crystal White is fruiting quite well 
this season, though not during other years. 

J. L. WiLLiAMB, Osw^o, Labette county: Strawberry crop has been large; 
flavor has not been as good as in other years, probably owing to excessive 
rains. The variety Col. Cheney, in one locality, has surpassed all others. 
Chas, Downing I consider the most desirable. Kentucky is a good variety 
for lat« fruit. Raspberries — Doolittle for early, and McCormick (or Mam- 
moth Cluster, as some have it ) for late, have proven to be the most desirable. 
The Turner is very promising. Blackberries — Kittatinny now ripening in 
our county, and the Lawton, which continues the season for this fruit about 
two weeks, is carrying a good crop. We have two varieties of white 
blackberries; one is a round berry and has a sour flavor, the other a long 
berry and sweet. Currants, where planted in the shade of a trellis, and hav- 
ing good ventilation, are doing finely. Cherries — Dukes and Morello have 
fruited well; Heart varieties not so well. Plums are only a partial success. 
Miner and Chicksaw varieties are quite satisfactory. I have forty trees of 
the Wild Goose variety, which are heavily loaded, but are rotting and drop- 
ping very rapidly. Peaches are an abundant crop ; Amsden has rotted badly, 
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Alexander rotted aome, Hale's Early commenciog to rot. Apples — Some 
varieties are doing well; scab icjurea the CaroIiDa Bed June. Apricots — 
Breda the most eatisfactory ; Moorpark trees are quite teoder. Grapes will 
be half a crop, being thinned by rot. 

M. A. Page, Anderaon county: Apples — Id orchards on low lands, the 
Early Harvest and Red Astrachan trees are well loaded; on high lauds, the 
late varieties and some few of the autumn varieties are fruiting. The Ben 
Davis generally is productive this season. Small fruits have yielded heavily, 
and later-ripening classes promise fine crops. Grapes, in all localities and 
under the various systems of management, are abundant. Insects — Rose- 
chafer have done some injury; tarnish plaut bug and leaf-rollers are present 
in this county. 

D. W. Houston, Anderson county: Apples — My orchard of four thou- 
sand trees, planted twelve years ago, with the exception of a few trees sun- 
scalded in 1874 is healthy and vigorous; bloomed profusely the past spring, 
but will not mature more than one-eighth of a crop. Maiden's Slush and 
Golden Sweet are full of fruit; Jonathan produced a full crop in 1877, and 
is carrying a fair crop this year. I consider it the finest variety in my 
orchard. Have 1,000 trees of Missouri Pippin; are not satisfactory — not 
productive, and fruit is inferior. Rawles Genet trees are tender; the Lowell 
trees have a fair crop; Smith's Cider very full crop. Grapes — My vines 
are dying; varieties are Concord and Dracut Amber. My location is high 
land ; soil, deep black loam. 

COMMITTEE. 

On motion of J. L, Williams, the following committee, by request of Mr. 

Houston, was appointed to visit his fruit grounds and those of Mr. Buchanan, 

and report to the Society the results of an examination during the sessions: 

J. L. Williams, Dr. J. M. DeBall, and S. 6. Tipton. 

REPORTS ON PEACHES. 

Joshua Taylor, Garnett : I ordered from Illinois Alexander peach buds. 

The trees from those buds are hardy and vigorous, and produce fruit when 

only one year old. One of the trees is now full of fruit on the northeast side 

only. The fruit is a pretty clingstone, and in 1877 ripened July 10th. 

E. J. Nugent, Ottawa, Franklin county: I have produced three varieties 
of seedling peaches from a promiscuous lot of pits thrown upon an unbroken 
sod, and they have had no cultivation. Here are specimens of the fruit. 
[See report of committee on new seedling peaches, on pp. 32, 33, for a de- 
scription, — Sec'y.] The trees were heavily mulched in early spring with 
stable litter, to retard early development, and that caused them to ripen a 
couple of weeks later, probably, than would have been the case if left open, 
as other varieties were. 

Dk. J. M. DeBall: I rise to say, that if such fine fruit as Mr. Nugent 
has exhibited can be grown on sod, and without culture, will it not reverse 
the teachings of the fathers ? 
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E. J. Nuoemt: I do not desire to be understood as attempting to reveres 
the syetems of culture advocated by this Society. The trees bearing this 
fruit grew io a hen-yard, where the soil has never been stirred by plow or 
any other implement Of course, the soil is fertilized by the mulching 
thrown around the trees, and not by cultivation in the general sense. 

J. L. Williams: Amsden's June ripened this year in my county June 
10th. I have concluded to propagate this variety no further. It is worth- 
lees, lacking in flavor. 

L. A. Walkeb: Amsden's June ripened at my place June 2d. 
COMMITTEE ON NEW SEEDLING PEACHES. 

On motion, the President appointed the following committee to examine 
and report on the specimens of new seedling peaches placed on the tables for 
exhibition: H. P.Welsh. Ottawa; J. M. DeBall, Fontana; G. C. Brackett, 
Lawrence ; L. M. Ernest, Garnett ; J. Q. Merriam, Fort Scott. 

COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 

Mrs. L. Everett, Garnett; Mrs, D. W. Houston, Garnett; Mrs. L. H. 
Gordon, Garnett ; Mr. J. L. Williams, Oswego ; Mr. H. E. Van Deman, 
Geneva. 

The Committee on Arrangements announced the exercises for the evening 
aeesion to be : 

Music; Address of Welcome, by Dr. Delos Walker, of Greeley; Music; 
Response by Dr. J- M- DeBall, of Fontana ; Music ; President's Semi-An- 
nual Address. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Owing to the continued illness of the President, the meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President R. Milliken, and exercises were opened with music. 

An address of welcome was made by Dr. Delos Walker, of Greeley, which 
was responded to by Dr. DeBall : 

KESP0N8E TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 

BT DB. J. M. DEBALL, OP FONTANA. 

Ladieg and Qenllemen of Garnett: In behalf of the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society, I thank you for the kindly words of welcome so fitly spoken 
by the gentleman who has just addressed us. As a rule, horticulturists are 
not talking, but tkinking and observing men. But, let me assure yon, we all 
feel and appreciate your cheerful welcome. 

At your invitation, we come from all parts of our beautiful State to confer 
with you on the one great subject which for the time demands our consider- 
ation. We come, not as candidates asking your suffrages ; not as advooatea 
of any particular sect or clique, either in religion or politics ; not as disciples 
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of any particular views in regard to currency, whether of paper or metal, or 
a mixture of both — whatever opiuious we may hold on any or all these sub- 
jects as iudividuals, none of them enter into our present mission. We come 
to you to assist you, as far as may be, with our experiences in horticulture, 
and to receive such assistauce as we may from your acquirement iu its varied 
kindred branches of natural science. 

Our friend who has just addressed us has given us a rich treat in his 
pictures of oriental splendor, and shown his fine taste in classical research, 
as well as his oratorical skill in presenting his subject. He has our special 
thanks for the mental feast he has spread before us. We have read of theee 
things, and in our semi-waking dreams have wandered through those lab- 
yrinths, instinct with life and glorious iu beauty ; but we have only read and 
dreamed, and then awoke to the workday experiences that have been opened 
up to us. We do not wish it understood that we have not some of us vivid 
imaginations of the beautiful. Esthetic iu our habits and thoughts of what 
we wish and what we desire, but, "alas and alackaday! " the dread realities 
of the present aud the auuoying drawbacks to the profession to which we 
have devoted ourselves, continually bring us back to earth and its concerns. 

We come to you as strangers. You meet us with open hands and warm 
hearts. We have been shown your teeming orchards, flower lawns and fruit- 
ful gardens. You have set before us the "fat of the land." Nor is this all: 
the floral arrangement of this spacious hall tells us that woman has given 
her tribute to our welcome. The silver band on the balcony shows to us a 
place iu the popular heart; and last but not least, the splendid choir, com- 
posed of the elite of your beautiful city, has rendered us many aud choice 
selections of music. The warm grasp of manhood's honest hand; the pres- 
ence of woman's beaming smile; the soft breathings of delicious music 1 This 
is indeed a welcome worthy of the cause to which we to-day devote ourselves. 

But — I had almost forgotten myself — we are here to-day to ask your co- 
operation. Agriculture gives wealth to a State; horticulture, while assisting 
in this direction, also gives beauty and health. We ask you to assist us in 
our work. Our State combines more natural advantages than we can enu- 
merate here. I^et us develop the latent powers of nature in our soil until 
our verdant prairies shall literally "blossom as the rose." ■ Of course there 
are drawbacks. Where are they not? Let us study to overcome these — 
learn to accommodate ourselves to the peculiarities of our climate and soil, 
until we can utilize the advantages we have, and avoid as far as may be the 
difficulties we cannot conquer. Let us plant trees, even if the next genera- 
tion gathers the fruit. If the soil is unfavorable, let us correct the soil until 
we shall succeed. Where trees are not practicable, let us plant shrubs; and 
through all and above all and over all, let us plant flowers (where is there 
a place in Kansas that flowers will not grow?) until our beloved State shall 
in some degree call to miud the eidolon of the poet'^ fancy; 
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"There'a a, beaatiful river iD a distant iale 
Where the BDnbeama quiver in ailveTj smile. 
Where the flowers that bloom in the autumn gkv 
OrotD gem-lUx all, aad neiier die." 

"So mote it be." 

Again, for luyeelf and the Society, I thank you. ' 

Music. 

The President's semi-annual address was deferred, for reasons given at the 
opeuiug of the meeting. 
Adjourned. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 



The Society assembled at the appoint«d hour; Presideat Oale in the 
chair. 

Exercises opened with prayer by Rev. A. T. Burris, of Garoett ; vhicb was 
followed with music by the city choir, 

COMMITTEE ON LUNBECK'S PATENT COMPOUND. 

On motion, the President appointed the following persons a committee to 
investigate J. B. Lunbeck's "Patent Cocipound," being sold as an insect 
exterminator and tree invigorator: H. £. Van Deman, Geo. Y. Johnson, L. 
A.Walker. 

The Committee on Arrangements reported the following exercises for the 
day: 

Morning Seenon. — Kite hen -garden culture, forest-tree culture, and firuit- 
tcee culture, including preferable soils and locations. 

Afternoon Sestian. — Miscellaneous papers, and discussions, relating to 
horticulture. 

Evening Session. — Time to be devoted to essays and discussions relating to 
floriculture, and closing miscellaneous business. 

DISCUSSION ON KITCHEN-GAEDEN CULTURE. 

H. E. Van Deuak: A good vegetable garden is an important item in the 
consideration of the comfort and health of one's family; and the selection of 
our richest soils, for most varieties of vegetables, is a necessity, ta secure 
satisfactory results. To make gardening easy and profitable, everything 
designed for cultivation should be planted in long rows, of convenient dis- 
tance apart to allow the free use of a cultivator drawn by a horse. Thb 
method dispenses with the slow and tedious process of hoeing, which so many 
dislike, and renders a better cultivation. 

E, J. Nugent: I like the plan suggested by Mr. Van Demau; it is easy, 
economical, and, if well carried out, must be successful. 

Db. J. M. DeBall: I have found that one half-pound of nitre, dissolved 
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in one half-barrel of water, forms ao excellent CompouDd to deBtroy the little 
striped bug found on our tIdcs. As this little pest goes into the ground at 
the approach of night, administer in doses of one pint of the preparation to 
each hill, and it cleans them out. 8ome plant radishes among their rines. 
Tbie bug will leave the vines to eat the radishes. I regret to see ao many 
of our city people attempting to grow fruit on their small lots, and depend 
upon the markets for their vegetables, when it would be better to grow v^^e- 
tables for their tables, and depend upon the markets for their fruit. More 
attention should be given to that health-giving vegetable, asparagus. Most 
any deeply-plowed and higbly-eoriched soil will produce fine stalks. Use 
aalt (broadcast on the land) freely; a pound to every square rod is not too 
much. 

R. Milusem: Prof. Riley says the squash bug seeks shelter during the 
night under rubbish near the hills, and recommends placing pieces of boards 
near the vines, under which they can crawl. This will afford an easy means 
of destroying them by crushing. 

Prof. M. L, Ward, Manhattan: There are three divisions in this pursuit, 
viz.: field, market, and home gardening; and all three really have the same 
end to reach — the production of a fine article. Any labor-saving method 
in culture is certainly desirable. The gardening among our farmers generally 
falls on the women. What a pitiful sight is a woman, in a calico dress and 
limp Bun-bounet, on a windy day, weeding an onion-bed; and yet such, or a 
similar one, is oflen seen. It is that, or no garden, with many &milie8. 
Town-people depend upon the country for their vegetables. That is wrong. 
Every owner, or even renter, of a lot, should manage to place upon his 
table each day these articles, iresh from bis own grounds. 

Aaparagns. — The deep trenches we see so often recommended for the growth 
of this excellent food are unnecessary. Any well-enriched and deeply-plowed 
soil is all that it needs. 

L. A. Walker: A garden for home purposes should be handy to the 
kitchen, and not, as often is the case, away off in the field. 

H. P. WEia'H: Plants for vegetable gardens should be started early, and 
some varieties will pay to plant the seeds in protected places, where the sun's 
heat concentrates, or even indoors. Tomatoes should be grown on trellis, or 
fit least some kind of supports, to keep the fruit off the ground. Cabbages 
should be well manured. Hen-droppings are an excellent material to dress 
the surface of land, after the plants are set, and sprinkling the plants with 
liquid hen-manure will protect from ravages of the flea. Peas should be 
planted four inches deep, in rows three feet apart, and supported by a two- 
wire trellis. 

H. E. Van Deman: Persons in pulling the stems of pie-plant should 
remember that the plants become weak and sickly by too often and heavy 
pullings. 

Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

President Gale in the chair, vrho delivered his semi-aDDual address, as 
follows: 

PEESIDENrS SEMI-ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Oentlemen of the Slate Horticultural Society, and dtizem of 
Qametl! No pursuit ia more absorbiog than that of horticulture. The more 
carefully we atteud to the laws that underlie the pursuit, the more shall we 
fiud to delight us. Thia arises more (probably) from the fact that we are 
always learners, than from anythiog else. For however thoroughly we may 
pursue any branch of horticulture, we shall be compelled to confess that 
there are vast fields which we have neither the time nor the ability to ex- 
plore. We shall find that the great prerequisite for success here is thorough- 
ness of culture, both of the soil and of the raind. The culture of the latter, 
indeed, is as essential as the first. It may be laid down as a settled principle, 
that the highest order of success can never be attained without the thorough 
culture of the mind. This culture will embrace a far wider range of study 
than may be at first apparent. If we take, for example, that important and 
natural outgrowth of all horticultural work, namely, landscape gardening, 
we shall find that there is scarcely a branch of science that can be left out 
of the course if we would attain the highest order of success iu this direc- 
tion. We can all see that the relation of botany and practical horticulture 
to landscape gardening is of the most intimate character. We must know 
not only what the habila of trees, shrubs and flowers are, but we must know 
how to handle them. We shall also find ourselves brought daily face to face 
with facte involving an intimate acquaintance with civil engineering. If we 
are wanting here, we shall be constantly liable to iatal blunders. We shall 
find, also, that physics, meteorology, zoology, especially in the departments 
of ornithology and entomology, and drawing, demand our special attention. 
It is also of indispensable moment that we become thorough masters of the 
. line, as nature's simple and essential element of expression. We have not 
only to study the line as seen in nature and under the hand of art to-day, 
but to hold steadily in view that line ae it is to be in the distant years of the 
future. He is to study the lights and shadows of his work as they must 
appear when the planner himself has gone to his rest. Taken in its im- 
mediate and ultimate bearings, there can scarcely be a grander work than 
this, for it takes into consideration the highest interests of those who are to 
come after us. 

Through a great misapprehension, the practice of landscape gardening as 
an art has been looked upon as of very little practical importance to the 
great mass of men. For this state of things we believe the landscape gar- 
dener is himself at fault. If we examine any of the works which have 
hitherto been published on this subject, we shall find that they have (in a 
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measure, at least) failed to bring their work down to the waote and condi- 
tions of the people. We shall fiad that they have held steadily in viev a 
class of ornamentalioD which the mass of the people can never reach. But 
if we take a correct view of this art, we shall find that its eBsential principles 
are of practical and every-day application to the interests of men. In other 
words, it is not a mere fancy art which the mass can reject without loss, but 
its esseutial principles lie at the basis of successful rural life, and the inter- 
ests of the farmer are here most deeply involved. In this address I pro- 
pose to leave all outside questions, and simply consider this subject from 
the standpoint of practical life. Id doing this, I remark that there 
is a department of landscape gardening which belongs to the farm. It 
perhaps matters little what name we give to this kind of ornamentation 
which comes within the reach of every farmer, but I can find nothing that 
suits my purpose better than Farm Architecture, and by this we mean- 
the laying out of the farm with reference to those essentials — comfort, con- 
venience, health and beauty. 

The first thing to be done in the laying out of a farm is to get the farm; 
and at this point we should note that it is a very fine thing that you and I 
and the rest of mankind generally do not see through the same eyes. Hap- 
pily, we do not all want just the same farm. You, with a more refined taste 
than myself, may find beauty where my coarser nature may fail to discover 
it. As in our youth we saw lovely features and lovable traits in certain 
dear ones who are kindly bearing the burdens of life's cares with us, and 
growing dearer through the mutual trials and varied experiences of years, 
bearing the marks of age, it is true, but also of maturity in high and gener- 
ous and self-forgetting purposes, so we find attractions and learn to love loca- 
tions as varied as nature can furnish, and which become dearer and dearer 
as the years go on. But when a home is once selected, we are brought at 
once to a few important and practical questions. Our purpose should be to 
make that place, wherever it may be located, either through taste or neces- 
sity, as available for all the purposes of a home as the means at our command 
will permit. 

The farm must be viewed from two standpoints. From the one side wo 
see it as a home, simply, where the husband and wife are to enjoy the varied 
experiences of life together, where the children are to grow up to manhood 
and womanhood, with purposes aud tastes shaped and defined by the daily 
nurture of that home, and where the father and mother are to ripen with the 
accumulating experiences and burdens of age, and it may be some of their 
loved ones, also, for the enjoyment of that purer and brighter garden beyond 
, the flood. From the other side we see it as a machine, designed to work ou 
certain purposes. The productions of this complicated machine are wonder. 
fully varied, having almost no limit, only as found in the intellectual power 
of the farmer, who holds under tribute all the elements of nature. Now 
we find this machine producing vast quantities of grain. Again, we find it 
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concentrating all its energies in the productioo of pork and beef, butter, 
cheese, and the varied products of the garden and orchard. 

These two ideas of farm life are in a certain sense inseparable. Thus the 
ffirmer and his family, in their verj existence, become iucorporated with the 
machine or instrumeatalitj through which they all attain their support. 
The very busmess of life is made part of the home, and cannot ordinarily, 
in the nature of the case, be separated from it. The merchant carries his 
business to his store, the mechanic to his shop, the lawyer or physician to faia 
office, and each returns at the end of a day's work to a home from which 
the business of life is in a measure shut out. The family are excluded from 
the prevailing and often demoralizing influences of the store, the^shop, or the 
office. But with the farmer all this is changed. He takes his family into 
the very midst of bis buBiness, and the whole household become almost a 
part of that producing machine — the farm. The farmer and hia family are 
the impelling power by which the elements of nature are made to yield 
desired returns. The family cannot he separated from the farm, either in 
purpose or in person. They cannot retire, like people of other employments, 
when the business of the day ia done, to other surroundings. They work, 
they think, eat and drink and sleep, in the vehicle that carries them on life's 
course. The first thing in the morning and the last at night is the farm, 
with respect to some of its duties or demands. While this is true, it is quite 
possible to make the farm a mere producing machine, or ta combine with it 
that all-important conception, a home. We know what it is, some of us, 
to move slowly on towards the setting sun, in the emigrant wagon. That 
piece of mechanism, the old wagon, carried all our home for a time. We 
clung to it as our all. There we ate, drank and slept. While we thus lived 
in the wagon, the higher conception of a home found no place in our minds. 
. Virtually, thousands of farmers never get their &milies out of the wagon. 
In other words, they see the farm only as the rude machine which is to 
accomplish certain purposes. They never get their ideas out of the emigrant 
wagon, and the children, barefooted and bareheaded, only serve to bring 
up the rear with the cows and the pigs. This may seem to be over-drawn, 
but there are not wanting places even in Kansas (though we are glad to 
believe they are few), where the. pigs are excluded from the kitchen only by 
the board which keeps the children in; and we are inclined to believe if it 
were not ibr the necessity of keeping the baby in, no board would have shut 
the pigs out. 

Let it be understood that we are very far from deprecating that policy 
which would make the farm in the highest sense a successful and profitable 
producing machine. But this does not ignore the idea that the farm is also 
to be the home of the family, and should be fitted to cultivate the tastes and 
elevate the purposes of the household. With these two objects clearly be- 
fore our minds, the importance of farm architecture will be far more fully 
appreciated. On the one side we are not to regard the farm as a mere ma- 
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cbiDe, and on the other we are not to cooceive of it as mere oraamental 
grouuda. Securing if we can the golden mean, we must seek to make the 
farmer's home both an iostrument of profit and a place of beautj. 

It will be out of the question for us to lay down any rules which can- be 
implicitly followed to effect this end ; for as one plaCe differs from another 
in natural outline, so must the artificial arrangement of places differ. 

One point of difference will arise from the diversity of objects to be at- 
tained. We shall of course select a farm with reference to the kind of farm- 
ing to which we are to give special attention; If we are to eng^e in 
the production of cheese and butter, we shall have this in view while select- 
ing our locality. But more than this, when our place is once selected we 
shall lay out the farm with special reference to this object. Had we time, 
we should find by careful comparison that the object to be attained will give 
special direction to farm plans. 

But the first essential iu the plan of the farm, both with respect to proj^ 
and beauty, is 

CONVENIENCE. 

We all do a vast amount of unnecessary work. This shows itself as ofteo 
in the arrangement of the farm as anywhere. Inconvenient plans are always 
in the end costly plans. This point generally receives too little consideration, 
and as a result we are continually wasting a vast amount of labor and time. 
Too of^n we have no regard to time in the locating of dwellings, barns, sta- 
bles, wells, yards, cribs and lots; and as a consequence, we have daily to 
spend no inconsiderable amount of time in unnecessary work. If this loss 
amounts to only five minutes a day, that will be three days' labor in the 
course of the year. After looking over some farms, I am inclined to believe 
the average loss from inconvenient plans cannot be less than an hour per 
day, and that will amount to the work of a man forty-five days each year. 
It is not improbable that from want of convenient disposition of farm appli- 
ances far more time than even one hour per day is virtually thrown away 
on many farms of average size; and doubtless in many cases the success or 
&ilure of the farmer's life depends upon the convenience or Inconvenience of 
bis &rm. 

It is useless to expect that true beauty can be attained where there is this 
glaring want of convenience in the general arrangement. In whatever direc- 
tion we turn, there are the evidences of discomfort. There may be a beauti- 
ful spring of water, but the chances are nine in ten that the farm buildings 
will be placed at an inconvenient distance from it. If a well is dug, it is 
more likely than not to be at an awkward distance from the kitchen. Have 
you a horse to care for, you must lead or ride him forty rods, or a half-mile 
it may be, for water, and you must go away to the right a long distance for 
hay, and away to the left an equal or greater distance for corn, and the same 
with all the stock of the farm; and by the time one is through with the 
"chores" on a cold winter morning, he is constrained to cry, "Blessed be 
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nothiDgl" As the result of all tbU, there must be a feeliug of diacontent 
pervadiDg the home circle, and a final desertion of the farm by ita younger 
members. 

Much of this iDcoDvenieDce and consequent discontent can generally he 
avoided by a little careful consideration in the beginning, and in the real 
comfort and convenience of the home will he found the first essential for sub- 
sequent ornamentation. We all accept the old adage, that "handsome is 
that handsome does;" so there is a beauty in simple convenience. We can- 
not fail to recognize it in the happy adjustment of each portion of the farm 
home to every other part. This wise adjustment gives time, and prepares 
the way for an advance step ; for we shall always find it an easy and natural 
step from convenience and comfort to beauty. 

We are to recognize at all times the fact that there is much proposed by 
the landscape gardener that does not come within the province of the farm. 
Intricate plans and costly expenditures, broad lawns, winding and nicely- 
kept drives and walks, do not enter into our consideration to-uight; but the 
farmer will and must to a certain extent plant trees, and usually it is just aa 
easy to place these where they will add to the comfort and beauty of the 
home as otherwise. 

WHEKE TO PLANT, 

The location of the single trees, clumps, shelter-belts, forests and orchards 
should not be left to accident or to a mere transient whim, but should be de- 
cided by the fixed rules of comfort, or convenience, and landscape efiect. 
When planning for the location of clumps, shelter-belts, and even single 
trees, there are several questions to be considered, the following of which are 
perhaps the most important, as: If I locate my plantation in a certain way, 
bow will this plan affect the prevailing winds ? Bball I favor the creation 
of wind currents to the injury of farm crops? Shall I secure by this plant- 
ing the greatest comfort to my family and stock? Looking into the future, 
what will be the artistic efiTect? I am forced to add, what will be the efiect 
of my planting upon the health of my family, and also upon garden and 
orchard ? Now, if we take into consideration the location of farm buildings, 
the division of the iarm into, lots, the laying-out of farm roads, the planting 
of clumps of trees, forests, orchards, gardens, and the disposing of single 
trees, all with reference to the unalterable laws of convenience, and at the 
same time with a reference to artistic efiect, we cannot fail to see that the 
farmer has presented to him one of the most difficult and complicated prob- 
lems. And looking over the work already done, we have to wonder that so 
much has been attained, rather than to complain of so many manifest iail- 
area. The real difficulty of the problem is greatly increased by the fact that 
our work is to be laid out under the direction of general principles, rather 
than fixed rules. Every &rm has its peculiar features, and these must be 
recognized In the plan. Every location must receive its peculiar treatment, 
and in aome measure be dealt with as an independeut problem, and one that 
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really demands more thought thao any other in the whole life of the farmer; 
for in view of its immediate and ultimate effects, there is really more in- 
volved in the settlement of the question here considered than in any other 
that cau ever engage the farmer's attention. The success and happiness of 
himself and family are to a lat^e degree involved in the question; yet when 
we come to examine the real condition of things among the mass of farmers, 
we find that little attention is given to this subject. Every man, whether he 
is familiar with farm life or not, apparently feels himself fuliy competent to 
lay out his farm, or, rather, seems to consider it a matter of no special mo- 
ment. He resolves to place his house here, his barn there, and his pig-aty 
yonder, because accident seems to so shape. To hide the offensive, to bring 
- into view the attractive, to give appropriate settings to gems of landscape, 
and to shape the plantings of to-day with reference to graceful lines in the 
distant future, are unfortunately questions seldom thought of. For want of 
this consideration, much of our work is a source of positive discomfort; 
heuce, much of our labor must l>e destroyed, and oflen years of growth 
wasted for want of proper consideration. 

The first thing, then, for the farmer to secure, is a carefully- digested plab. 
This will not come up to us ready made, like some dream of the night, but 
it will require time and study. Every point involved should be thoroughly 
cousidered. We will assume that the question of convenience has received its 
proper attention. Now we come to what may be r^arded as the ornamental 
work. I shall not argue the importance or usefulness of this part of the 
work, though its large cash value can be easily demonstrated. We shall 
assume that farmers desire to make their homes a delight to themselves and 
to others. The ornamentation of the form should, from the first, recognize 
the essential laws of beauty. On every farm there are more or less pleasing 
landscape views. The new plantations should be made to heighten rather 
than to destroy these. There are always more or less objects that are either 
offensive or negative in their character. These can be hidden or so obscured 
as to change their characteristic appearance. The prevailing winds will 
come in, also, for consideration in our planting. We shall find it a matter 
of interest to study the general efiect of our entire plantation upon surround- 
ing scenery. How will our plantations combine with the plantations of other 
farms already made or likely to be made? We shall also be compelled to 
consider how far it is wise to plant thickly, with reference to ultimate removal. 
It will not do for us to dispatch these considerations without thought. They 
will demand our time if our &rms are to become attractive in future years. 

It will be impossible in the brief space of an evening lecture to give def- 
inite rules which will apply to specific cases, but the mode of procedure in 
beginning aviT piantatiimt can be more profitably considered. With reference 
to tree-planting, it is best in all cases, where possible, to commence at the 
beginning. That is, our plantations in this country, and especially where 
economy is a matter of moment, should be made with young trees. These 
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may be of our owd raiaiag, or purchased iu large quantities, at wliolesale, at 
such prices aa will briug them within the reach of all. There is both a lack 
«f economy and wisdom in expending considerable sums for large trees. . 
They are espensive in firat coat, in trauaportation, and iu replanting; besides 
this, they are more likely to fail in the end 

There are essentially two plans which can be adopted. The first is by the 
planting of large trees, so as to produce immediate effects; and the other by 
the planting of aeeds, cutting^ and small treea, looking forward to the future 
for reaulte. This latter courae ia the only one that the farmer can safely and 
successfully adopt. The first can be adopted only where the consideration 
of time is everything, and money nothing. Adopting the idea that we will 
plant cuttings, eeeda, or even small treea, we shall find that every family 
owning a few rods of land even, can accomplish something. What is easier 
than to plow in a few bushels of black walnuts during the fall or some day 
in the winter, when the ground is not frozen? What job easier than to col- 
lect a few pounda of tfae ash or box-elder aeed, which ia so abundant on our 
river banks in the fall? Bury it in the sand, and plant it like corn, in the 
spring. Or plant the honey locust, the coffee-bean, or, rather than nothing, 
even the black locust. Or select a bundle of cuttings of the cottonwood, the 
silver poplar, or the willow, and, studying the effect of your planting upon 
the general landscape and upon the interests of the farm, put them in juat 
where some of them at least can be allowed to remain. 

I desire to make a special point upon the location of what may be termed 
the incipient or nursery planting. Our first object should be to put the 
aeeds or young trees upon the ground to be occupied by the future plantation. 
This will obviate the necessity of removal of a large number of them, and at 
the same time secure a far more vigorous growth. A few aimple rulea ahould 
guide us in this work, and theae rules are applicable to actual farm planting: 

1. In the first plantings seek to put our plantations where they will secure 
the best effects, both for protection and ornamentation. 

2. Avoid all costly exotics. Do not spend time and money in testing trees 
of doubtful hardiness. 

3. Study carefully the linear effects of all your plantations with respect to 
jour own place and also surrounding farms. 

4. J%n( closely. 

For Kansas, I am thoroughly convinced that there il no rule more import- 
ant than thiB last one. There are ao many advantages growing out of close 
planting that under no circumatances should the farmer discard it. We find 
everywhere a constant desire to cover too much ground with our planting at 
firat. Far better would it be for ua to plant a amall patch cloaely, and grad- 
ually enlai^e our foreat through a period of years, rather than to scatter our 
trees thinly over a large tract at first. 
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bea30ks for close plantruq, 
The reasonB for this are briefly — 

1. That the trees need protectiOD, and it can be 8e<;ured in this way better 
than any other. 

2. The trees will sooner take care of themselves. If planted thickly, they 
will need little culture after the second or third year at the longest. 

3. We shall get more immediate returns from our plantiug, in the way of 
protection and in the thinnings of the forest. 

4. We shall thereby secure a far more valuable class of timber, as the 
trees will grow higher and be in much better shape for economical uses. 

WHAT VABIETTtES OF TREES TO PLANT. 

The varieties of trees which it is desirable to plant, I shall pass with the 
Btatement that it will be most prudent to depend mainly upon our native 
trees as being best suited to our climate. From time to time we shall find 
valuable exotics, but it will not be desirable for every farmer to enter upon 
ft course of experimentation in regard to the desirableness of every new tree' 
that enthusiastic tree dealers may desire us to try, only for the public good, 
at %Z or 86 apiece. New trees, new forage plants, new vegetables, new 
apples, new pears, new cherries .«nd new small fruits should all be touched 
lightly. All I have to say, gentlemen, is, that when such things are offered, 
bite very carefully. The great trouble is, that most of us are too ready to , 
take bold of everything new, especially if it is brought around in the hands 
of a plausible agent. 

This point, however, should be carefully considered in the selection of our 
native trees, and that is, their natural form and the size of each variety. This 
matter becomes frequently as important as the arrangement of the general 
plan. Hence it is desirable that we direct our attention to the size which 
each tree and shrub will attain, and then carefully study the manner in which 
these trees and shrubs ought to he arranged so as to produce the best effect. 

— Time and circumstances have permitted me to give you only the merest 
outline of a subject which I have been forced to regard as among the most 
important that can engage the farmer's attention in a new country, where 
everything is in the formative state. Our permanent improvements are just 
begun. It is for us to say, not only where we are to live and what our en- 
joyments of surrounding nature are to he, and what burdens we are to carry, 
but we are to say where coming generations are to live, and in a measure 
what their surroundings and tastes and burdens are to be. Involved in this 
question also of necessity is the future of our families ; and while the question 
considered must be viewed from the standpoint of profit, it reaches infinitely 
higher. It takes hold of the higher nature of man ; it proposes to surround 
him with a beauty in nature which shall awaken a responsive love in the 
very depths of hie being, that, like the changeless love of woman, will never 
desert him, and however wayward his wanderings, bring him back to the 
farm and to home. 

- ^1^ 
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An esaa^, by L. A. Beeae, of Chetopa, naa read by Mr. C. T. Chapin, a» 
follows : 

A FEW VARIETIES OF WINTER APPLES ADAPTED TO KANSAS. 

The list of winter apples profitable for culture in tbis State is a short one, 
and I speak in reference to ray observations and experience. The Winesap, 
Missouri Pippin and Ben Davia are, in quality, materially deficient when 
compared witb some of the choice varieties grown in other States, or even 
in our own State, with only partial success. Here I allude to the Bhode 
Island Greening, Westfield Seek- no- further, Roman Stem, and Northern Spy. 
These are generally a failure in Kansas, in some one of the valuable points 
of productiveness, keeping, or hardiness of the tree. Of the three varieties 
generally successful, I place the Wioesap at the head of the list. I claim 
for it early and profuse fruitfuiness, a reasonably good cooker, and a first- 
rate keeper. As a dessert fruit it is fair. The main objections to this va- 
riety are, the size of fruit being rather small, and the stubborn tendency 
of its branches to shoot out across the head of the tree. These, however, 
may in a measure be controlled. The size can be increased by thinning the 
crop, and the development of the limbs by proper attention in pruning. 
This extra labor meets with its reward in the improved conditions as a 
result. 

The second variety in our list (Missouri Pippin) is not as extensively 
known as the Wlnesap, being introduced at a later period. I will not claim 
for it first or even second rate in quality, but large size, fine appearance, 
good keeping and cooking — combining enough good qualities to make it 
a profitable market apple. No variety, planted in Kansas, has so fkr ex- 
celled it in productiveoess and regularity of bearing. The tree is vigorous, 
and has a handsome fi:>rm. 

The Ben Davie, though not of first quality in flavor, is beautiful in ap- 
pearMice, a good keeper; all things considered, is probably quite as profit- 
able as a market sort as any other grown in our State. 

These are my views with reference to the three most prominent winter 
varieties of a^^lee in Kansas, and I am aware that a great many of our 
fruit-growers will oppose my recommendations; and I would meet with op- 
position from some, no matter what varieties I should ofler. We all have 
our preferences, and differ in these respects. We also have prejudices; are 
apt in many cases to adhere with settled partiality to the fruits of other days 
and other climes. 

I have aimed in this paper to address myself to that class who desire fruit 
regularly and abundantly; and I might perhaps add to this list two others, 
vis., Willow Twig and Rome Beauty. To the amateur it undoubtedly is quit« 
satisfactory that he has obtained a well-f(Hrmed and healthy tree, which now 
and then yields him large and luscious fruit, but sparse in quantity; but to 
the fruit cnlturist, desiring a revenue for maintenance, such conditions Iki) 
to satisfy. 
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I regard the list here given aa reliable as any yet tested in our State, aad, 
wiih judicious selections of varieties for other seasons of the year, is suffi- 
cient for a profitable orchard for any farm. 

The following report of the Comniittee on Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
ology, by J. W. Robson, Cheever, was read by the Secretary: 

REPORT. 

Mr. Prendent, and Memb^s of the Kanaae State Horttcuttural Society: In 
presenting this, our first report in the State of Kansas, on Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology, we feel much embarrassed. The subject is so extensive, 
so iotimately connected with horticulture in all its departments, and a 
knowledge of it is so necessary to success in our profeBeion, that it seems only 
possible to do it justice by employing the best talent the State can produce. 
We are very sensible that a pen wielded by a hand tasked and hardened by 
daily toil, and guided by a mind involved in care, and engrossed with the varied 
engagements of the farm, is hardly the proper iustru mentality to educate our 
fellow-citizens in this interesting aud useful science; yet, when necessity is 
laid upon us, we are willing to impart the little knowledge we possess, and 
present it in a style so popular that it will be readily understood by the 
masses. 

Botany is the natural history of the vegetable kingdom, comprehending 
the knowledge of the structure and offices of the several parts of plants. 
The mere knowledge of the names of plants, and the orders to which they 
belong, without investigatiog further, is learning but, as it were, the first 
alphabet of botany ; and unless it be studied in connection with the other 
departments of nature, and in relation to the economy, properties and usee 
of plants, it can be accounted as little less than mere pastime. 

Vegetables differ from minerals in being organized bodies, possessed of 
vitality, and capable of assimilating extraneous matter, which is thus ren- 
dered subservient to their growth and development. In these respects they 
resemble animals; although plants are in many respects different from aui- 
mats, it is yet difficult to define them with precision, for, though one of the 
more perfect plants can easily be distinguished from a quadruped, a bird, or 
a fish, some plants so resemble certain animals which are low in the scale of 
organization (the sea anemone, for example), that it is impossible to separate 
them by any obvious marks. But the principal differences between the more 
perfect plants and the higher order of animals are these: Animals move by 
means of contractile muscles, and have a nervous system, which is not the 
case with plants. The former have a stomach, or a receptacle fur the sub- 
stances taken from without, in which they are elaborated before they are 
carried, by means of a peculiar set of vessels. Into the mass of circulating 
fluids; but in plants the absorbed matter is carried directly to the diflierent 
parts. In animals there is a true circulation of the fluids, commencing 
at the heart; but in plants the fluids are not impelled by a central organ. 
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Animals ' feed on organized, plants on inorganic substancee, aa air and 
water. Plants are destitute of lungo, and in their composition carbon pre- 
dominatea; whereas nitrogen is the prominent constituent of animals. 

Plants, though not possessing the structure and seosations of animals, 
have yet a species of life of which inert matter is altogether destitute. 
They form a link — and a most important one — between dead substances,. 
as rocks and stones, and animated beings. This degree of life is called irri- 
tability, or the power which the fibers of vegetables have of being influenced 
by the touch of other bodies — by light, air, heat and moisture. Thus the 
leaves of our beautiful Sensitive Brier {^Sckrankia uncinate) shrink and close 
together oo being touched by the finger, much in the same way that a baby's 
fingers contract when the palm of its hand is tickled with a feather. The 
Venus Fly-trap (DioiKBa muadpula) shuts its folding snare rapidly and firmly 
on an unwary fiy or crawling insect, and never reopens until the bodies are 
consumed.* The common Four O'clock {MirabilW) only opens its flowers 
late in the afternoon, while the Morning tilorys (Convoiimltts) are only re- 
splendent during the early morning hours. The wood sorrel {Oxalu), the 
common flax, and many others, close their florets on the approach of rain. 
Some plants turn their leaves and blossoms regularly toward the suu, while 
others can only be seen in their beauty by close and patient watching during 
the midnight hours. Darwiu says: 

"The analogies of plant and animal life are numeroue and inatruclive. The wed of 
the plant and the egg of the animal contain a supply of food ntored up for the Tounfc, 
which is gradualljr exhaueted an the j'oung develops; the carbon and nitn^n in the 
Be«d are consumed by the joung plant, just a< the jolk of the f gg ii consumed by the 
hatching chicken. Both among plants and animalA, there are great differences in th« 
degree of development attained by the joung before thej enter the world, A calf or 
Iamb sooQ leads an active existence, nhile a joung kaDg:aroo is for a long time merelj 
capable of a passive existence in its mother's pouch. So, a cabbage plant receives only 
enough food for its Qrst pair of leaves, and has to depend for the future on its own ex- 
ertions, while the seed of the mangrove germinates inside of the fruit attached to the 
capsule, clings close to the mother plant until it has taken root. 

"Among animals, reproduction is largely dependent on the fact that the parents are 
locomotive, and one sex seeks the other. Among plants, the pollen is practically loco- 
motive, either by the agency of insects, wind, or other causes. The tocoraotiveoeas of 
the mother animal enables her to deposit her young or her eggs in suitable places; 
among plants the same result is obtained by the seed being locomotive. Some are borne 
on the itings of the wind, as the eeeiis of the thistle and the cottonwood, vhile the seeds 
of other plants are widely distributed by the violent bursting of the seed vessels, while 

'In the ja,r IS32, wheD a gtudent in an cit«Dsl>e harticultunl Mtsbllehmeni. th« gtudenti hsd 
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other Be«dB are capable of a motion b; which they bar; themselTe« id the grouad. The 
seed of the feather-graBa (^ipa pennula), for example, hsa a strong poiat, which twUta 
whcQ the seed \m drj and untwislE whcD wetted, and thus d&mp nights and Arj da;B 
cause it to rotate. As it ta barbed, it gradually bores its waj even into hard aoils, the 
barbe preventing an; retrograde movement. In the lives of animals, the first needs that 
arise are supplied by certain instinctive movements, and the powers of growth which 
exist in young seedlings would certainly be called instinctive if they existed in animals. 
These are the powers of directing the growth in relation lo the force of gravity and in 
relation to light ; the young root goes down, the young stem goes npward, and the (act is 
BO familiar that we fail to think it wonderful." 

It is passing straDge that we think so little and bo seldom about the use- 
fuloess of placU, and the pressing necessity for their existence. The earth, 
however admirably and appropriately formed, wouid have been but a bare 
and barren assemblage of rocks, gravel, sand and ciay, were it not for the 
clothing of vegetation with which it is so universally covered. They, too, 
are almost the sole medium by which nourishment is first extracted from the 
earth, water and air, and bo assimilated as to form the food of animals and 
man — for every living creature, either directly or indirectly, lives on vege- 
tables. No animal can support itself ou air, water or earthy matter alone. 
Fishes and birds prey upon flies and other insect life, which, either directly 
or indirectly, derive their sustenance from vegetables. Numerous quadrupeds 
derive their sole support from grasses, atid birds (with the exception of a few 
species), from grain and seeds. ' These become the prey of flesh-feeding 
animals, and afford their sole means of Bubsistence; and man, as well as 
some other animals, lives both on vegetable and animal matter. Again, by 
their decay and accumulation, they form deep and fertile soils. A seed of a 
minut£ moss-plant will cling to a bare and barren rock. Others spring from 
this parent, and accumulate around it; in process of time they decay; new 
ones succeed them; and thus a deep and sufficient soil is formed for the 
growth of larger and more perfect plants. Coal probably owes its sole origin 
to large accumulation of vegetable matter. Vegetable life, too, is highly 
ornamental, and is thus conducive. to the pleasures of man. The beautiful 
and subdued tinge of green, "the universal livery of nature," is the most 
pleasing of all colors to the eye. This green is diversified by innumerable 
blossoms of every varying tint; and groves of trees, with their shady branches, 
highly contribute to tbe beauty aud usefulness of the landscape. 

Plant life commences in an exceedingly simple form, and often so minute 
as to be invisible to the naked eye. The blue mould found on bread, fruit 
and other substances, when examined by tbe luicroscope, will be found to 
consist of a number of upright stalks, surmounted by a circular head. Thia 
mould is in fact a species oi fungut; and the round heads contain innumera- 
ble small seeds, which, when tbe plant has arrived at maturity, burst from 
their covering, and are scattered about, again to spring up as fresh mould. 
The gray lichen which cover rocks and trees, mosses and ferns, are simple 
forms of plant life, though somewhat more complicated iu their structure; 

" O'^ 
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and thus ve aeceDd in the scale to herbs aod shrubs, aud tlie majestic tree of 
the forest. 

The general structure of perfect plauts coDBists of minute cells closely 
«^regated together, forming tubes through which the sap flows, which con- 
tributes to their nourishment. In the tubes of plants the sap ascends from 
the earth, contrary to the laws of gravity. The jnicea of vegetables, too, re- 
sist the common chemical laws as long as the plaot is growing; but when- 
ever it is cut down and deprived of life, these juices run into fermentation, 
and again return to the elements of earth of which they were originally 
formed, they being composed of oxygen, carbon, carbonic acid, various salts, 
aa potash, lime, etc, which substances they derive from the air, from water, 
and from the soil. 

Perfect plauts consist of a root, stem, leaves and blossoms. The root, 
stem and leaves serve for the nourishment and growth of the plant; the 
lowers are for producing seeds for the propagation of other plants of the 
same kind. 

The roots are a series of fibrils which descend into the ground, and by 
which nourishment is conveyed from the earth to the plant. They are 
fibrous, as the roots of corn, grain and grasses; tapering, as in the common 
carrot and radish, consisting of one large central root, from whence other 
small fibers spring; perpendicular and horizontal, as in the walnut, oak and 
maple; and as regards duration, annual, biennial and perennial. But the 
potato is not properly a root, but a tuber; that is, a mass of nutritious 
matter intended for the support of the plant. The roots of the potato are 
the long strings or fibers to which the tubers are attached. Neither are the 
bulbs of the onion or lily a root The root of these plants consists of the 
long fibers' at the base of the bulb, which is a kind of bud formed by a 
number of scales, while the essential parts of the root are those minute 
fibers or spongioles that absorb the fluids from the soil for the perfect 
growth and nourishment of the plant. 

The stem consists of three distinct parts, ordinarily known as pHh, wood 
and bark, to which may be added the alburnum, or sapwood. This soft sub- 
stance can be seen by peeling ofl* the bark. This gradually hardens into 
wood, forming those circular rings which are seen when a stem is cut across. 
Tliese are the successive layers of the alburnum that are consolidated into 
hard wood every year. Thus the age of a tree may be known by counting 
the number of circles in the wood. The pith is a soft, spongy substance 
occupying the center of the stem. In young trees it contains a good deal 
of fluid ; but when the tree becomes old, it is found dry and shriveled, and 
often entirely disappears. In some orders of plants a hard external skin or 
cuticle takes the place of bark. It is thin, hard and transparent. It gives 
support to the hollow stems of reeds, wheat, oats and corn. These, with the 
addition of the palm family, bamboo, century plant (Agave), grow from the 
top, tube after tube shooting downward in succession. In warm climates 
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these Bpeuies grow quickly, Bome osceudiDg twelve inches in twenty-four 
hours. The ceutury plant {Agave amerieana) has been seen to shoot out, 
nben in flower, a stalk of thirty or forty feet in nearly the same number of 

The leaves of plants may be compared to the lungs of animals. They 
absorb the pure air of the atmosphere, which, entering into combinatioQ 
with their juices, contributes to the life and growth of the plant. They are 
formed of a frame-worlt of fibers, intimately netted together, between which 
Ih a soft, pulp)' »ub8lance, like the herbaceous membrane of the stem. The 
whole is protected by a thin, porous skin. In the center of the leaf runs the 
midrib, by which the leaf Is connected with the stalk. The leaves of plants 
decompose carbonic acid gas, give out its oxygen, and retain the carbon. 
During the nighf, when the sun is absent, plants are supposed to gfve out 
carbonic acid. In sunshine they give out osygen, or vital air. 

But the crowning gfory of plant life is (he blossoms, containing the organs 
by which seeds are produced for the propagation of the species. Here agaia 
is a remarkable similarity in this respe<Jt between plants and animals. Many- 
plants are, like animals, male and female: In some plants, as the palm. 
Osage orange, and our own cottonwood, all the blossoms of one tree are male 
flowers, and all those of another female. In other plants, as the chestnut, 
oak and hazel, distinct male and female blossoms grow on the same tree. 
Corn, squash, melons, etc., are examples of the same fact. 

Some flowers are useful to man, in yielding aromatic oils, used in medicine, 
and for domestic purposes. Honey is manufactured from flowers, by the 
industry of bees. Flowers, ti>o, impart a fragrant perfume; and no objects 
are more beautiful or interesting, from the diversity of their colors, enliven- 
ing ihe whole aspect of nature. 

There is an obvious advantage in the targe number of species, inasmuch 
that they do not all blossom at once, and thus waste their sweets and fragrance 
at a particular period. Different species have different seasons at which they 
come to maturity, and thus a succession is kept up through spring, summer, 
autumn, and even in the chill of winter. 

Having thus passed in hasty review the different parts which compose a 
plant in the building-up of their structure, we cannot close this already too- 
leugtby report without pausing to contemplate the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of the Almighty Designer. His power is scarcely anywhere more 
remarkably displayed than in the immense variety of vegetable products 
which are elaborated out of three simple elements— oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon — by processes which, as far as we can understand them, appear to be 
of the simplest description. His wisdom is strikingly evinced in the diffusion 
of these products over the whole globe. And his goodness is peculiarly 
manifested in the adaptation of these products to the use of man, in minis- 
tering to those various wants which have sprung out of his condition as a> 
rational being, endowed with higher faculties and more varied powera of 
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enjoymeDt than of the beaats that perish, and yet depecrient for the most 
lavorahle use of these upon the judicious eaiploymeDt of the means nub 
which a bountiful Providence has bo abundantly supplied him. 

Dr. J. M. DeBall offered the following resolutioas, and moved their adop- 
tion: 

Pbeamble: Being folly impresaed with the troth of the poet, that "Ab the (wig is 
bent the tree inclinen," and seeing with regret that the gronnda belonging to our public 
schools are allowed to lie idle, and in many caseq unfenced, without any orn a mentation 
whatever, and believing that no system of education is perfect which ignores the ele- 
ments of practical horticulture: therefore, 

Raolvfd, That we will use all our influence to secure the improvement of the pnblic- 
Bchoot grourds in our respective localities; thai we do mo«t respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of the Slate Teachers' Association and the State Legislatare to this sobject, and arge 
them to take such action in their respective bodies as in (heir opinion may l>e needed to 
secure these endx. 

StiUved, That the boards of school districts be urged, through the county Vice Presi- 
dents, to adopt necessary measures to plant the school grounds to groves of treea for 
■hade in xammer and shelter in winter, and so ornament the house-surroundings as to 
make the whole a place attractive to the pupils ; also, to urge upon the members of the 
school districta the importance of an introduction of a couise of lessons in practical hor- 
ticaltiire in our common schools. 



REMARKS ON THE RESOLUTIONS. 

M. A. Page; These regolutious are important and in the right direction. 
Just in proportion as are the influeuces in and around the school room, so 
form the youthful tastes and morals of the pupils. 

The resolutions were adopted by a unanimous expression, and on motion, 
the President appointed Prof. M. L. Ward of Manhattan and Prof. Canlp- 
bell of Garnett as a committee to offer a copy of the same at the State 
Teachers' Association, to be held at Atchison the following week, and urge 
action by that body. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of the following essay, which, by 
request, was read by him : 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY PROP. A. J. CABROLL, OP OLATHB. 

Agriculture and horticulture differ from each other in many respecto. 
They differ in their respective age and origin. Horticulture began in Eden ; 
agricnlture after Eden's garden gate was closed. Pruning trees and piling the 
brush differ also from following a double-shovel plow in stumpy land. Hoeing 
ont weeds and cockle-burs, to me, at least, differs much from hunting grubs 
in apple trees. Give me. also, horticulture among berries as an employment 
for vacation, in preference to agriculture among clods. 

But seriously, horticulture has so much of science, practically applied, so 
much that is pleasing, elevating and refining, that it must soon rank among 
the fine arts, and be open to pursuit by delicate ladies and tender children. 
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Think of the good time coining, when trees, pruned and proportioned, and in 
every stage of growth, shall be as much admired and loved aa rosee and 
posies! Eden shall then be restored to earth, and praises shall ascend to 
Him who &sbioned the eye to behold and the grand things of eartb to be 
beheld! 

Much of the pleasure to be derived from horticulture is lost from not 
studying it as a science, in an orderly manner, and from overlooking the 
design which the Almighty Maker has displayed in alt his works. Search 
for design in every part of every tree and its fruit, study it from books and 
by observation, persist in searchiug into the mechanism of the entire tree, 
and the manner its mechanism is made subservient to the accomplishment of 
its chief end, and intense pleasure will be derived from the pursiyt 

The catechism says, "The chief end of man is to glorify God" — a good 
and sound doctrine. A ^uit tree has likewise a chief end. Besides glorify- 
ing its Maker's wisdom, and setting it forth to intelligent beings, it has a 
subservient chief end. This is two-fold — first, to live and grow; second, to 
produce seed and die. The chief eud of a noble apple tree is not to produce 
fruit for the lovers of good eating, nor to bring iu money to its owner. Both 
of these it does, and makes men happy ; but they are collateral and sub- 



ordinate to growth and self-reproducti 

the higher objects of its life, in studyi 

The subject naturally appears to 



Keep these distinctly apart from 
ng vegetable physiology. 
iew under two heads — first, the frame- 



work or mechanism of the tree; second, the mechanism in action, carrying 
on its process of growth. 

Take a tree out of the earth — its roots, fibers, leaves, flowers and fruit — 
ill every state of advancement, and esamine it. The frame-work consists of 
three general divisions — the root, trunk and limbs, and leaves, each having 
a distinct ofiice to perform. The root attaches to the soil, supporting all that 
rises above ground, and drawing proper plant food from tbe soil; the trunk 
and limbs support the leaves and fruit, bearing them up into tbe air, and are 
a highway for juices to pass up and down from roots to leaves. Leaves 
spread out like a fan, exposing a large surface to air and sunlight. Now, 
cut the tree across, and see it composed of layers in concentric circles, each 
occupying one year in growth. Outside of all, a protection against drying 
winds and the ravages of insects is a covering of bark. 

Having obtained a general view, next take the microscope and examine 
minutely sections out from various parts, and what a wonderful sight will 
meet the eye ! Millions of cells ! In the very threads of the roots, in the 
hard wood, in the bark, in the leaves, in the very delicate petals that blusb 
in the sunlight, cells, cells, cells ! The whole tree is made up of cells ! How 
small they are! How thin their walls! How they press one against another, 
adjusting themselves to the pressure, like a pile of empty egg-shells, but in- 
finitely smaller. What a sight I The whole tree — roots, trunk, leaves, 
flowers and fruit — one conglomeration of cells. Here is science; here ia 
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study; here is horlwulture. Look again at these celle. From 300 to 1,600, 
side by side, will oaly estead one iach. They press upon one another, and 
thus lengthen in the direction of the axis or center of the tree. They are 
perfectly closed up on all sides, having do openings from one into another. 
The walls are very thin, however, but Bometimea by growth they thicken, 
and even in some eases fill up entirely. There are, however, small open 
spaces between sets of cells, bo to say, called ducts, and in green wood are 
filled with a watery fluid. But the cells themselves, in the growing part of 
trees, are filled wiih a watery fluid, and, strange to tell, the principal circu- 
lation is chiefly confined to them. The watery fluid containing mineral 
matter of the sort wanted by the tree is in all these cells. Up one side, 
across the top, down the other side, across the bottom, around and around 
goes the sap in each cell. How it ever gets out and up into the nest, with 
its precious load of nutrition, is a question not so easily answered as asked. 
But it does, nevertheless, and that without any openings to the cells. Con- 
sult philosophy on endosraose and exosmose, and the answer can be made 
out. Start a boat-load of mineral matter at the tip end of the rootlets, 
where the ever-gaping mouths are always hungry for more, and it will pass 
along from cell to cell in its whirling, eddying pool of pure water up to the 
leaves, the mills of the plant. There, many feet from the ground, in the 
delicate surface of the leaf, air reaches it and assimilates it into plant food; 
thence it descends by its own proper highways to every growing part of the 
plant or tree. 

A tree, then, is a collection of a vast number of small cells, crowded one 
against the Other, without any visible openings in them, and arranged into 
what we call the various parte of a tree, and filled with a watery fluid con- 
taining mineral matter. Such is the mechanism of every tree, herb and 
blade of grass. 

Trees are simply machines. What, then, is the power that sets them in 
motion? God made it in abundance when he said, "Let there be light." 
The warmth and actinic furee which accompany light act firat upon buds or 
leaves, giving the stupendous pump a start. As with winds, when, on a warm 
summer's day, that still and sultry quietness portentous of a storm at some 
point, the equilibrium is broken by a whirlof air, and presently from all points 
there sets in a breeze to fill the vacuum — so sunlight breaks up the equilib- 
rium of the tree's forces by chemically uniting and coudeosing in the buds 
or leaves, and presently every cell acted upon by its neighbor just above is 
found to be in activity. Activity is life, quietness is death. The tree may 
sleep, when its organs only slightly perform their offices. Even winter may 
for several months suspend operations ; but it is only a rest. Spring, warmth 
and light, and the ever-present actinic force accompanying, touch the folded 
leaves in the buds, knock on their hardy encasements, and they waken up to 
commence anew their daily labor. They need no Sabbath : night and winter 
are Butficient for repose. But there has been do death; age brings death 
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naturally; accidents may briog it; insects may bring it; extremes of lieat 
and .cold may bring it. But the years of a tree's life are determined, as are 
those of man, "Three score and ten shall man's life be." Exceptions to a 
rule are in the decrees of God. The forces of nature are under his control, 
and wisely, too. 

But let us look at this tree once more, and keep a sharp lookout for design, 
not ouly in the mechanism, but also in the mechanism in its relation to chem- 
ical forces which are so constantly at work. Take a leaf; it has an upper 
and lower surface. The upper receives the sunlight; the lower generally 
cannot endure for any length of time the direct rays of the sun. The upper 
surface is denser and of a deeper green color. By the aid of the microscope, 
we discover this color is due to the presence of a substance called cropbyll, 
lying loose within the cells. The walls of these cells are nearly transparent, 
and more compactly placed upon the upper than lower surface; hence, there 
is a deeper tinge of green and a greater endurance of light, heat and pelting 
storms. The surface is thus just fitted for its intended uses. Again, over 
all the extended surface is spread a thin covering called epidermis, or skin ; 
and through this are multitudes of minute openiugs, but far more numerous 
upon the lower than the upper surface. These are the mouths of the leaf. 
Air and Its odors and gases, together with watery vapor, always present 
in the growing season of plants, finds access through these openings to all the 
interior parts of the leaf. Now what happens? Evaporation from the leaf 
would take place so rapidly that death would soon result to the plant, were 
it not for the thin covering. That epidermis, or covering, retards the evap- 
oration. When the air is too dry, and evaporation would be too rapid for 
the leaf, these openings close, keeping the moisture within; and when not too 
dry, they open, and evaporation is allowed to go on. What a manifestation 
of intelligent design! 

But evaporation is not growth, nor the preparation of plant food suitable 
for growth. A chemical change must be produced somewhere in the plant, 
and the leaf is the appointed place. The leaf breathes as surely as we 
breathe. Stop the breath, and you die. Destroy the leaves, oorresponding 
to the lungs in animals, and death easues. 

We will close this essay upon vegetable physiology, by presenting the 
chemical changes produced by the leaf. 

Any vegetable consists of two parts er classes of chemical substances, 
wholly distinct, viz., earthy and organic. Earthy form from 1 to 10 per 
cent, of its fabric; organic, from 90 to 99 per cent. The earthy are merely 
adventitious, forming no great or important part, and, on burning, return to 
earth whence they came. Silex or fliot, lime, magnesia, iron, sulphur, etc., 
are among the earthy materials. Organic, the essential and valuable part 
of the fabric, consists of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon — three elements. 
Air and water are the sources whence comes food to plants. Air con- 
sists essentially of a vast ocean fifty miles deep of nirrogen gas, mixed 
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with another ocean of oxygen gaa equally deep — four parfa of Ditrogen to 
one part of oxygen. Nitrogen alone smotherB aod puts out fire and life of 
every kiod. Oxygen a/one feeds fire to make it burn eveu iron and steel, 
and makes life too intensely exhilarating. Mingled, not chemically com- 
biued, they balance each other and make up the pure air. The supply of 
oxygen, then, is abundant in the oceau of air. Hydrogen is- an organic in- 
gredient in vegetables. Ita supply ia equally abundant. An ocean of water 
several milea deep, and covering three-fourths of the globe, supplies the air, 
by evaporation, with its moisture, which, by the constant motion of the air, is 
conveyed to the moiintaina, hills,, plains and valleys, and deecenda to earth 
in rains and dew. The earth retains the moisture near the surface in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply vegetation. The air always holds, more or less 
water in a state of vapor. Water consists of one part hydrogen, one part 
oxygen, chemically united. Their hold on each other is very tenacious. 
When set free, both become invisible gases; united, they form the pure 
water we drink. Oxygen and hydrogen come to plants as food, either 
through the openings in the epidermis of the leaf or through the ends. of 
the rootlets in the ground, and air brings it to the leaves and water brings it - 
to the rootlets; hence, water is the natural blood or sap of the tree, and air 
its natural breath. Both contribute to the nourishment of the tree. But 
there is something lacking; without carbon both would be simply teii parts 
oxygen, ten parte hydrogen, or pure water. Carbon must enter into the 
material of trees. But bow? It will not dissolve in water, and so cannot 
be carried up iii the sap from the ground, for it cannot pass through the 
walla of the cells, only aa a fluid or gas. It is abundant in the ground, and 
is held there by gravity; and can it rise and enter every part of root, trunk 
and leaf? It refuses totally to be dissolved in water, yet it must form about 
half the weight of the wood. Burnt or charred wood exhibits it as char- 
coal, composing largely the walls of the cells. Behold design again : ten 
parts oxygen, ten parta hydrogen, aud twelve parts carbon must come to- 
gether in chemical union. Behold, the willing tens of each of the former 
come dancing along in mid-air, and whirling along up toward the leaf in 
water, locked in strong embrace with ils fellow-traveler. Since the twelve 
parts of carbon refuse to go alone, their Maker haa provided a fierce com- 
panion to grapple and hold them firm, biddiug them obey the divine behest, 
"Let the earth bud and bring forth fruit abundantly." The fiery oxygen, the 
Lord's messenger to do his bidding, searches out the carbon, forma its happy 
union, flies away as gas, pervades the air in just the right proportion to be 
food for plants and not death to man, made in Ood's image, and, along with 
the moving air, comes in contact with the air-cells in the leaves of trees. 
Theu this carbonic acid gaa depoaits its burden aud flies away again, to bring 
joy and gladness to the heart of some man or woman, and roses to thecheek 
of youth. Man breathes in oxygen; breathes out carbonic acid gfis. Plants 
and trees breathe in carbonic acid gas; breathe out oxygen. Wonderful 
arrangement — just proportion — Infinite wisdom! 

,Coo'^lc 
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But maDy timee more carbonic acid is found in the eartb, especially nhea 
manured, than ie found in the air. Aa a gaa it can pass along with the wa- 
ter through the roots, through the cell-walls, up to the leaf; and there the 
three materials, oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, arrange themselves under a di- 
vine law, and, as prepared food, are conveyed to all the growing parts of the 
tree. Just under the bark, next to the last year's growth, the work of form- 
ing new cells goes on, and next to the former lay^r the cells form a new layer; 
next to the bark they form new bark. This annual layer increases the di- 
ameter: the inside bark, constantly forming, forces the outside or old bark 
still further out The tips of the limbs extend by multiplication of cells. 
And so the work goes on. Vegetable growth is, then, the product of a mul- 
tiplication of cells, under a divine law as simple as it ie sublime. 

The Secretary also read the following communication on Luubeck'a " pat- 
ent compound:" 

LETTER OF S. H. STEVENS. 

Humboldt, Kansas, June 13, 1ST8. 
G. W. AsHBV, SKTebxry Southeastern ffortieaUtiTal Soeiely, Oiantite, Kaneas: I have- 
the honor to incloee recipe of J. B. Lanbeck's "pateat compound." Yod ma; have fall 
knowledge of its meriUi, but as it is new to me I respectfuily call your attention to it. 
Should you think it of sufficient importance, please investigate. The preparation and 
rights are being sold throughout the State. If there is any merit in it, the Slate Horti- 
cultural Societj should indorse ; if it is only another name added to Ihe list of humbugs,, 
our people have the right to demand protection from the 8tal« Society. 

Bespectfnlly, S. H. Stevens. 

[Indorwmsot.] 

Chanute, Kansas, June 15, I87g. 
Kespectfblly referred to the Secretary of the State Horticnitnral Society, with the re- 
qnest that the witbin-nomed "patent compound" be considered by the Slate Society, and 
reported. O. W. AsHBV, 

Seareiary SoviAeaeiem HortiaiUaTal Soeiely. 
S BECIPB TO SAVE FRDIT TSEB8 FKOM BDRBBS. 



Tmke oDe giUan pure pine tu, ooe hulf-pooDd ttrang SMp, i>u« quart itrang lye. Boil til togethir 
■lowlf, roiIbauCtwFDtj mlQuleB, In some iron i««mI, aveiin out-door Are; than remoia It trom the- 
flic, and itnmed Intel T, vbile hot. Kid two tableipoonruli of ilne lime and one buir-pfnt of good Ano- 
uhet, and one half-ounca ofoU of taciy. Sdr the compound from the time It begins to nnnnponUl 
it l> all dose sod cooied ofT. 

Fiepure the lyau rollowa: Common lye from vooduhn ia preferred. If Ibis is not conT«aieut, ou 
coacanUited if e and ull (>r " broke " water. Add to the Ire an&.ft>urth pound of cheap plog tolnceo, 
CDt Into amail pieces, to the boiling irill dIuoWe It. Boll thli until so ttrong that by dipping the wing 
rather o( a fowl in it, it will out lu tiro or three eeoonde ; then It i> ready for use. The Ume and aah» 
moat lint pass through a fine eleie. If Uie Ife ii not atrong enough after the compound gets Gold, the 
lye will (opante from It and rise to the top, thus deatroying the cement and rendering the compound. 
worthieae. Should the compound at any time become loo thick, warm It up to a boiling heat, and add 
a little of the strong boiling l;e, and Mir well while bat 

The compound must be u thick as can be spread with a paint bruab, so it will term a heaTj coat 

How TO Pbbf ABB THE TBBia.— First eicBTale the earth from around the trees, two or three inches 
deep, in the form of a basin ; then remove all tough or scaly bark ; clean out all the worm dnst, dead 
bark and rotten wood, so tbe compound will come in contact with solid wood, and thus It will heal tbe 
wounds whic)i the worms and knife hare made; oUierwise tboee woanda will caote rotten placet, and. 
flnally the death of the tree. Tbia done. Uke rery thick, strong aoapsudi; to a bucketful add one 
quart Sne wood ashea, and one pint fine alr-elacked lime. With a half-worn broom gire your trees a 
thorough scrubbing. This produces a healthy bark, and is tbe best known inylgorator tor ttv.\t trees.. 
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Ai Moa u tfait ii diT, Uk« ■ imill pilnl bmsh tod *ff\j ■ he»T coit of Ihe compound from the 
rwn> to > dliUnce of (eyen oi sigbt incbee ap Ibe tree. Aa won u tbli Is dry enough no tbe dirt will 
not lUck to It, repluu It tround tba treea w M to boia the compoand two or tbrM tocbM below *Dd 
di or eight Inchei aboTathegronDd. Wben :rour tree* >re thu cued toe, tbey.ue uTe far tbejrekr. 

The foregoing direcllona in for the first jear. After tbmt, one mppllcntlon ererj spring will lecare 
oar orebtrds from their eneniT, the bonn, 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON J. B. LUNBECK'S PATENT TREE WA8H. 

This letter called forth the followiDg report of the committee already ap- 
pointed to iaveatigate the "compound;" 

Your committee would beg leave to report that they Sod the compound to 
be made of pine-tar, soap, lime, concentrated lye, ashes, tobacco, and oil of 
tansy. We have examined trees to which the compound has been applied. 
One tree, which had two of its branches recently stripped of bark for a dis- 
tance of four inches in length and the wound covered with this compound, 
was pronounced by your committee dead, to all intents and purposes ; and, 
although the foliage has not yet wilted, the wood under the wound is brown 
and the cambium layer entirely destroyed. No injurious effect was discov- 
ered in the peach and apple trees, where the compound was applied to the 
bark. What will be the effect thus applied, your committee are not pre- 
pared to say. 

The large proportion of tar used in this compoupd we believe to be detri- 
mental to the health of the tree; the aoap we believe to be useful; the lye, 
ashes and lime might also be of some benefit, if applied at a proper time, to 
destroy the peach-tree borer; the oil of tansy and tobacco would also be in- 
jurious to the borers if applied directly to the unprotected insect. 

It is the unanimous opinion of your committee, that this compound of J. 
B. Lunbeck is, so far as having any real value to fruit growers, a failure and 
a swindle. H. E. Van Dehah, 

G. Y. JOHNBON, 

L. A. Walker, 

CommiUee. 
On motion, the report was adopted. 

The committee to visit the fruit farms of D. W. Houston and S. Buchuian, 
near Garnett, reported as follows: 

REPORT. 
Your committee, to whom was referred the examination of the orchard 
and vineyard of Col. D. W. Houston and orchard of Samuel Buchanan, near 
this city, beg leave to state that they have visited said premises, and, after 
careful examination, have formed the following conclusions in relation 
thereto: We find the decline of the vineyard referred to, to be due to — 

1. Unsuitable soil, which could be partially remedied by draining. 

2. Injury from detbliation by grasshoppers in 1874. 

3. Severe pruning. 

We found Col. Houston's orchard adjoining the vineyard, the trees planted 
twenty-six feet apart each way. Maiden's Blush treee loaded with fruit. 
Ben Davis, Lowell and Jonathan were carrying crops less in quantity than 
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Maiden's Blush, but in advance of any other varieties in the orchard. Hia 
pear trees are fruitiug well ; plum trees a failure. Upon this farm are sev- 
eral acres of forest trees, set for ornanieutation and shade, among which are 
aah, elm. catalpa, cedar, and golden willow. 

Leaving thia farm, we proceeded to that of Mr. Buchanan, and fouod in 
his house-lot, growing in fiue condition, red cedars, European larch, blue 
spruce, Norway spruce, American arbor vitEe, and many flowering shrubs. 
In his orchard we found several large trees in dying condition. The bark 
was entirely dead nearly around the bodies, and for ten inches in height. 
These trees are set sixteen and one-half feet apart each way. The ground 
is nearly level and very wet, and evaporation is very slow, on account of the 
heavy shade of deuse tops in closely- pi anted rows. Tbe proprietor does not 
believe pruning of any benefit, which accounts for the density of the heads. 
That portion of hia orchard planted on well-drained soil is in fine condition. 
J. L. Williams, Chairman. 

KEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NEW SEEDLING PEACHES. 
.Your committee find on exhibition one variety by H. E. Van Deman, Ge- 
neva; three varieties by E. J. Nugent, Ottawa; oue variety by Frank Page, 
Garnett ; two varieties by J. L. Williams, Oswego ; two varieties by R. Milli- 
ken, Emporia. The names, so far as determined, are given, and the report of 
committee as to size, color and quality, followed by history of origin, etc., by 
the exhibitor. 

VAN DEHAN'S early. 

Size, medium; color, light; quality, fair; pit partially adheres to flesh; 
fruit ripening June 13tb; worthy of trial. 

HUtory. — The samplt« shown are from neglected nursery-grown trees, all 
similar in general appearance, and having the same period of ripening. 
These trees are in crowded rows, which prevents the circulation of the air, 
and have had no culture during the past two years, consequently the samples 
are comparatively deficient in size, flavor and color. This (1878) is their 
first year of fruiting. 

NUOENT'8 JUNE. 

Nuffent'a Seedling, No. 1. — Size, medium; color, red cheek on sun side and 
greenish yellow on opposite; flesh, greenish white; quality, good; a clingstone, 
ripening June 20th ; first fruiting, 1877. 

OTTAWA early. 

Nvgenfs Seedling, No, 2. — Size, medium; color, dull red, on greenish base; 
quality, fiiir; quite promising in appearance; first fruiting, 1877. 

HU gent's 14th JUNE. 

Niigent'i Seedling, No. 3. — Size, medium ; color, deep red, on white base ; 
quality, good ; ripening June 14tb. 
Hittttry. — No. 1 was grown from seed planted between apple trees in or* 

" O'^ 
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clmrd, without any special culture, aud bore fruit last year for the first time. 
The fruit is fioe ineated, high colored, sweet, and high flavored. 

No. 2 was grown from the seed, on uobrokeo sod, without any culture; 
not even a hoe ever used about the tree. Bore for the first time last year. 
Fruit good flavored, freestone, and large size. 

No. 3 was grown on unbroken sod without culture. It is of good quality, 
and fruited this year for the first time. 

All three varieties were originated by E. J. Nugent, of Ottawa. 

town's early. 

Size, above medium; color, dark-red cheek ou yellowish-white base; 
quality, good; highly recommended for trial; partially adhering to the pit. 

History. — In August, 1874, the pits of three Hale'a Early were planted where 
the peaches were ealen; two of the peaches were fully ripened, the other was 
not. All were planted in calcareous soil, in good condition, within a few 
feet of each other. The samples on exhibition were picked from the trees 
grown from the pits of the fully-ripe peaches. The tree grown from the pit 
of the unripe peach produces a late, inferior fruit. 

TWO VARIETIES BY J. L. WILLtAUB. 

Seedling No. 1 (not named) resembles the Amsden June in every respect. 
Seedling No. 2 (named Majors's Early) cannot be distinguished from the 
Alexander, except in color. 

Hitiory. — No. 1 originated with Mr. Ellis, twelve miles west of Oswego; 
samples were taken from two-year-old trees; fruit ripening June 16th. No, 2 
(Majors's Early) originated in the garden of Mr. Majors, at Oswego. Tree 
vigorous, under ordinary orchard culture; samples were taken from trees 
two years old. It is claimed for this peach that, coming in immediately after 
the Alexander, it will prove a valuable acquisition, ripeniug fully fifteen days 
before the Hale's Early. 

TWO VARIETIES BY R. HILI.IEBN. 

No. 1 resembles the Amsden, but ripening in advance of it; flavor and 
appearance fine; recommended for trial. No. 2 is locally known as the 
"Emporia;" a fair early peach, ripening ten days in advance of the Amsden; 
recommended for trial. 

History — No. 1 : The seedling peaches exhibited by Simon Bucher, living 
twelve miles southeast of Emporia, are from a lot of seedlings, consisting of 
about ten thouaand trees, about twenty or 'twenty-five of which are of the 
same character as this plate of samples; the seed were not selected with any 
care as to kind, and are purely accidental; ripe June 18th. No. 2 is an 
accidental seedling tree, found on the farm of Mrs. Louisa Burns, one mile 
northeast of the city of Emporia, Lyon county. The tree is seven or eight 
years old, and stands on low bottom land, about fifty feet from the Neosho 
river, and within a few feet of the banks of an old channel or bayou, filled 
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with water three-fourths of the year. An untrimmed hedge, dow tig high as 
the tree, Btaods between it and the bayou on the north, and an orchard thirty 
or forty rods in width protects on the south side. Attention was first 
attracted to this tree in 1876, and an account was given to this Society by 
H. E. Van Deman at the eleventh annual meeting, in 1877. (See p. 77, 
vol. 7, Kansas Horticultural Keport.) The first ripening of fruit was this 
year, June 13tb. I believe it to be ten days earlier than the Ameden June, 
and much superior in quality. 

An invitation of the Franklin County Horticultural Society was read by 
its delegate, H. P. Welsh, and on motion referred to the Executive Board, 
with recommeudatioQ that it be considered favorably. 

INVITATION OF FRANKLIN COUNTY SOCIETY. 
To the Officers and Members of tlie Kansas Stale Horlicullural Society: We, 
' the undersign^ citizens of Ottawa, Franklin county, most respectfully and 
cordially invite you to hold the next annual meeting of your Society at our 
city, and promise all in attendance at that meeting free accommodations. 
E. J. Nugent, President, 
H. P. Welsh, Secretary, 
Isaiah Pylb, Treasurer, 
Franklin County Horticultural Society. 

The Secretary, by request, read the following essay; 
EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 



We can heartily sympathize with the florist's unwearied care, and glowing 
hopes and anticipations, in nursing some new pet of unknown beauties, until 
at last hia heart is gladdened and the horticultural committee thrown into 
spasms of ecstacy by the exhibition of this wondrous novelty. Yet for all 
that, give us common folks the dear old flowers that will grow. Especially 
do we prize the dear old friends that used to smile upon us from our mother's 
garden: the daflbdils, the jonquils, the bluebottles, the primroses and the 
pansiea, the lilacs and the snowballs, that have come to lis year after year, 
bearing, besides their lovely fragrance, a rich freight of memories gathered 
on our life's journey. They have become, in truth, our heart's calendar of 
loves and hopes and joys and sorrows — 

"Even as a song of other CimeR 
Can Irouble memory's apringn. 
Even an a song of vesper chimeti 

Can wake deported thingE, 
Even aa a xcent of vernal flowers 
Hath records fraught with vanished honrR." 

But we are wandering from the practical. Of ail the early spring flowers, 
the crocus does not need our vote to crown it queen of the season. But few 
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persoDS are aware how very easily it is grown. The only difficulty U in its 
first iatroduction. We are obliged, in the beginning, to procnre imported 
bulbs, and the crocus does not like to be imported. It is not fond of being 
shiiled too often, nor of being out of ground too late in the season. Of 
newly imported, we have generally lost one-half, the first season. But as 
they are cheap — only about $1.25 per hundred — we can afford to lose a 
part of tbem ; and after being once acclimated, they propagate rapidly, and 
will then take care of themselves. 

We love the anow-drop, the first flower of spring. This flower, when well 
eetabliehed, will take care of itself, and yearly produce a profusion of droop- 
ing, white blossoms. 

Next in succession comes the pansy; and of all the rare virtues of this 
peerless spring fiower, it has no other trait that we prize so highly as its brave 
cheerfulness in lifting up its bright, child-like face to the first fitful sunshine 
of spring, just as soon as the tyrant. Frost, has let go his grip upon the etlrth. 
Paosies gown early, in the open ground, will bloom finely in the autumn, 
and, being pvotected during winter by a light covering of cornstalks and dry 
leaves, will be ready to come out in a blaze of beauty next spring. We 
greatly enjoy an old pansy bed, where they have been permitted to sow 
themselves, and sport into all manner of shades of color, for a number of 
years successively. We know such fiowers would not stand the florist's test, 
but they are fine "for home consumption," 

The English violets, white and blue, double and single, stand high in our 
estimation. The exquisitely-delicate fragrance of these flowers places them 
beyond all praise. They are of the easiest culture, especially the white, 
which is much the most hardy. It propagates itself rapidly, both by layers 
and seed, and only needs the soil kept rich and mellow. Yet, as the flower 
buds are pretty well grown in the autumn, it is necessary to protect the beds 
as recommended for panaies; otherwise the buds will be destroyed, and there 
will be no bloom. We have often had thera show such a quantity of flowers 
that, for profusion, we could compare them to nothing but a bed of white 
clover in full bloom; while the air, loaded with their perfume, seemed like 
a breath from the regions of the blest 

We have a number of flowering shrubs which bloom so early in the season, 
and BO profusely, that they deserve more than a mere passing notice in this 
short paper. 

First comes the June or service-berry {Amelaneiiier), the avani courier of 
spring, with long white plumes; the red-bud (Orcis), none the less valuable 
for garden decoration because it is a native to the "manor born;" the yellow 
bell-flower (^Forst/thia), a free-growing shrub, with very dark green foliage, 
and a great profusion of yellow, bell-shaped flowers — (this should be pro- 
tected in winter, to preserve the flower buds, which are formed in autumn;) 
the double flowering almond {Amygdalus), which, this spriug, was one huge 
bouquet of pink-colored blossoms; the red flowering currant (Ai&es), bearing 
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brighlcriiqson flowers in great abuadance; the Japan quince {(hfdqnia Japan- 
ied), that was so popular in oldeD timee, aod ought to be popular note, in this 
age of uovelti.ea, is the brightest-colored spring flower we have; and last, 
though not least, the lilacs — abundant bloomers, and ranging in color from 
white to dark purple. 

We do not see how any real lover of flowers can, at the season of which 
we are uow speakiog, aflurd to dispense with a bed of the earlj wild flowers 
Let it he located in some sheltered nook, half aunny, half shady, where the 
autumn leaves huddle themselves together to escape wild, hurrying winds. 
Let there be a liberal supply of leaf mould, in the beginning, replenished 
occasionally in succeeding years, aud it will require little other care, save 
that of setting the plants. Plant here the wild ear-drop {Dieenira), with ite 
spike of funny little gems; the liverwort {Hepaiiea), whose profusion of 
bloom gives ua red, white and azure; the delicate wind flower {Anem&ne), one 
species white, another red, and still another the &iutest shade of rose purple ; 
the columbine (AquiUgia canadensis), which, for regal splendor, is not equaled 
by any flower of the tropics; the bright, golden corydalis, whoea great vigor 
of growth will require plenty of room in the center of the bed ; the wee, 
modest, blue-eyed grass (^lAmpinehinm), with its white and blue spikes; the 
pretty spring beauty claytonia, with its white and pink striped bells; the 
snow-white blood-root {Sanguinaria) ; and by no means least of all, the deep- 
blue violets. These last are so kind and accommodating in their habits, that 
tbey are like unto some people, who seem to he slighted aud imposed upon 
simply because they are so kind and forbearing. ' The Easter flower {Anemone 
Pulsatilla), the best of all the early flowers, should have the best place. 

Many more might he added to our list, did we desire to make it complete; 
but those we have given are sufficient for our own purpose. Every lover of 
wild flowers can yearly be making additions to his or her collection of these 
beautiful children of the early spring. 

Bobert Milliken, of Emporia, read the following paper: 

THE CATALPA AS A SHADE AND TIMBER TREE. 

To persons on this comparatively treeless r^ion known as "The Plains," 
the importance of a tree valuable for shade and timber is not to be under- 
rated. The kind of tree for this purpose must be readily and easily grown, 
either from seed or cuttings, on ordinary farm soils, without expensive artifi- 
cial means of protection to the young plaots, and must grow rapidly with 
ordinary culture; and, above all, must be of value for its timber. Several 
of our native trees meet these conditions in one or two of these particulars, 
but fail in others. The Cottonwood, soft maple and silver poplar are easily 
propagated, and of rapid growth, but are of little value for their timber. 
The ash, honey locust and walnut each have merits, hut do not answer to all 
the above conditions, each failing in some important particular. 
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The object of this paper is to call atteDtion to theCatalpa (Gatalpa hig- 
nonoidei), as fulfilling, more nearly than any other tree, these conditionB. 

The tree is a native of the middle belt of the Uoited States, beiag fouQd 
in abiiDdance along the Ohio river from the mouth of the Scioto to the 
MissiBsippi and beyond, as well as along the larger tributaries iu Indiana and 
Illinois, being found in its greatest perfection in Bouthern Illinois and south- 
eaatern Missouri. The following facts regarding its value are condensed from 
a small pamphlet recently issued by the veteran car builder of Dayton, Ohio, 
E. £. Baruey, entitled "Facts and Information in Relation to the Oatalpa 
Tree." 

Dr. J. A. Warder, in his anniiat address before the Ohio Horticultural 
Society, at Toledo, remarks as follows: 

"Another tree of rapid grovth, and wicfa a promiBH of great ntilitj, is the catalpa, of 
which wonderful aioriea are told of ila powers of reaigling decay. Qen. HariisoD, when 
Governor of the Northwest Territory, found calalpa pickets in the old French stockade 
at VineennpB, that were still Bound. One of the early settlers of Knoi county, Ind., 
foand a catalpa log ihnt hud fallen across a stream in such a way that it served as a 
bridge, and had evidenttj been llius used by the aborigines for so long a time that it was 
quite flattened by the pressure of their feet. He asked an old Indian how loog that 
bridge had been there. The reply was, ' My father's father crossed on that log.' " 

C, M. Allen, of Vincennes, lud., in answer to inquiries by Mr. Barney, 
replies: 

" Your inquiries as to the durability of the catalpa tree, I can only answer in a general 
way, and for a limited time, as I have been a reBident here for only thirty years. During 
that period of time, I have seen much uf it in posts and limbers of biiildinga coming in 
contact with the ground, and my observation a that it is the most durable of all timber. 
For nulroad cross-ties it is better than either mulberry or cedar. A gentlemen has just 
stepped into my office, who informs me that he has it in fence posts of t*enty-two years' 
standing, and that the; are as sound and firm, apparently, as the day they were put in. 
It may be regarded as next to iron for railroad cross-ties, if the wood is firm enough to 
hold a spike. Id fact, it miy be regarded as imperishable under or lying on the 
ground." 

Prof. John Collet, In the report of the Geological Survey of Indiana, for 
1873, says, on page 364: 

"Catalpa trees two and three feet in diameter are found in Knox county. One, 
twenty-five inches in diameter, had thirty-seven rings of annual growth, indicating an 
increase in "iie during that lime of over siily seven hundredths of an inch per annum. 
A catalpa gate-post set in the ground by Col. D.^cker in 1730, near the school house on 
Deshee creek, was cut up for firewood in 1871, and was foond in fair condition alter 
doing service for nearly a century. President Harrison, on his visit to Viocennes in 
1840, publicly called attention to the fact that the picket fence built by him along the 
river-front of hia former residence, was in good order after forty years' service. The 
portions of the posts buried in the earth were found as sound as if cut yesterday. Ca- 
talpa posts set by Oen. Harrison abont the Governor's house in 1308 were taken up, Hr. 
I^dgeoD informs me, a few years ago, and, being sound, were reset in another place." 

Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the Illinois Industrial University at Urbaaa, wntee: 
" While collecting specimens of the trees of Illinois for the Centennial, I found som« 
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boards Baved from a catalpa leg wme two feet in diuneter (ao tfaat llic bond* ««te 
ne&rl; two feet), which whs known to hnve lain on the grouDd me hundred jeaM. One 
man hod koown the 1<^ to have thus lain during forty years of this time, and he had 
the iofbrmation as to the previoos sixty years. This w«s in the extreme southern por- 
tion of Illinois, about twelve miles from Cairo, in the Miaaissippi boltoms. The wood 
is Btill sound and strong, and susceptible of a fair polish, though not as good as fresh 
epecimeoB." 

Iq an esBftf OD the best practical means of preserving and restoring the 
forests of Ohio, by Daniel Milliken, Hamilton, Ohio, in the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Reports of 1871, he saya of the catalpa: 

"This handsome and valuable tree is a native in all the Southwestern States, but ia 
everywhere rare. The few ancient groves in southern Indiana and Illinois ma; be na- 
tive, and at all events the tree is hardy in any part of Ohio. The tree is not a large one 
St maturity, but makes a fine trunk in groves. The rapidity of its growth in youth ifl 
astonishing, and it seems to grow w611 on any soil. Calalpa wood is coarse in grain, 
light and brittle. Its value arises from its great durability, even when exposed In air 
and damp at the same time." 

Upon the value of the wood, Mr, Barney writes: 

"Three years ago I cat from a catalpa tree that had been cut down after growing 
thirty years as a shade tree, two railroad croas-ties, and placed them in a track over 
which trains pass every hour — one under s rail joint. The spikes show no signs of 
loosening. The catalpa does not bold a spike as well as oak, but sufficiently well for all 
practical purposes. It does not split easily. While not as tough as some woods, it 
should not be termed brittle, as stated in the extract from Milliken'a essay. I subjected 
pieces of catalpa, oak and ash, one inch sqtiare, to a breaking pressure, twelve inches 
between supports. The catalpa broke under a pressure of 703 pounds; aah, 890 pounda; 
one piece of oak at 577, one at 709, and one at 1,141 pounds. The catalpa deflected 
three times as much as the oak or ash before brewing." 

Again he soys: 

" Very recently I tested pieces of catalpa cut from different trees, with a variety of 
wood, with the following result: Piecen of catalpa one inch square broke — with a press- 
ure applied at the center between supportii twelve inches apart — at 540, 500, T90, 500, 
575, 752 and 762 pounds respectively. Black walnut, under ssrae circumstances, broke 
at a pressure of 1,042 and 848 pounds; aah, 1,216 and 1,040 pounds; oak, at 932 and 
1,008 pounds; Norway pine, 384, 548, 584 and 640 pounds; white pine, 448 and 384 
pounds; white walnut, 608 and 480 pounds. Five thousand pounds pressure on a 
block of oak one inch square, resting horizontally on a solid foundation, compre)>sed it to 
five-eighths of an inch, another to five-eightha of an inch, and another to one-half inch. 
The same weight compressed one piece of catalpa to seven -sixteenths, another to seven- 
sixteentbs, one lo nine-sixteenths, and one to seven -sixteenths. White pine was com- 
pressed to five-sixteenths; Norway to six-sixteenths; white walnut lo five-sixteenths; 
yellow pine to six-sixteenths; black walnut to ten -sixteenths and eight-sixteenths; aah 
compressed one way only lo fourteen- sixteenths, another to six-si xteentha. These sani- 
ples were taken at random, and would indicate that catalpa will bear the pressure lo 
which it is subjected when used as railroad ties. Two catalpa railroad ties have been in 
use near our office over four years, and twelve others for the last five months. All hoI4 
their spikes well, and show no indications of mashing more than oak each side of tbem, 
and over which heavily-loaded trains pass almost hourly." 

Catalpa trees have been used for shade trees in the central States for a 
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good maay years, but on account of ita liability to have the tender shoots 
killed in printer in the North, and its rather straggliag, irregular growth 
when plaoted in open ground, it has not been as generally planted as its 
merits deserve. The tree is hardy enough for any part of Kansas, and the 
objection of its irregularity may be easily overcome by cutting the tree oS 
«lose to the ground after it has been t«o years set, thus inducing a rapid 
upright growth in a single stem to the required height. About the only way 
to get a straight, clean stem to a walnut or oak is to cut it off in tbis way, 
after it has got established. In groves no difficulty will be experienced, if 
the trees are set one or two feet apart in rows four feet from each other. 

It grows readily from seed sown in nursery rows in the spring, and for 
groves should he set in place at one year old, and given the same care for 
two or three seasons that would be given to a field of corn to secure a good 
crop. At 12 or 15 years they should be thinned out by taking each alter- 
nate row, and thinning in the rows to four feet, and used for fence posts and 
poles. In from 12 to 15 years more the remaining trees, if they have been 
in good ground, will make four to sis ties each. 

Mr. Barney, in concluding his pamphlet, uses the following language: 
"There cannot be !«» than 200,000,000 ties in the various rtulroadB in the TJniled 
Statea. At 200 ties per acre, it has required 1,000,000 acres of well-timbered land to 
^uniBh them. The average life of ties ie hardly more than five years. It requires 
200,000 acres of limd each yeax lo keep up the supply. Three times Ihat imonnt is re- 
quired each year lo fumUb the lumber used in bridges and rolliog-Btuck. It requires 
the lumber on 1,000,000 acres of land eacb year to supply tbe wauls of our railroads for 
all purpoiies. 

"If the forgoing facts have demoDHtraled that the catalpa will resist decay equal to 
any, if Dot better Ihan any other timber, that it is suitable for ties, that it can be readily 
-caltivaled and grown in very large quantities, is it not an ezemplilicatiou of that wisdom 
that forecaalB the future and provides for ita necessities, that all railroads in that portion 
of the country where it may be grown, plant at once enough at least to provide (or their 
own future wants 7 Is it not equally wise for farmers to plant, not only enough for their 
own needs, but enough to supply their lens- provident neighbors, and also lo supply the 
wants of Dumerotis railroads, who fur various reasons do not provide for themselves, but 
depend on others for their supply?" 

There are two varieties of catalpa, dtflering but little in tree, except that 
one, which Mr. Suel Foster, of Iowa, designates as the liardy, to distinguish 
it from the common, blooms earlier, and has larger and more abundant 
bloom, and larger seed-pods, and will endure a much greater degree of cold 
than tbe original. 

Mr. J. C. Teas, of Carthage, Mo., writes me under date of May 20th, 1878, 
regarding the origin of this sport: 

"Besides tbe common welt-known C bignonoides, or Syringifolia, there is one — per- 
haps only a variety — which we have grown for about twenty-five years, and which is 
distinct and greatly superior to the common in all respects. In growth it is much more 
vigorous and upright, so hardy as to stand the winters of Iowa, larger, deeper green 
foliage, much larger and more beautlAil flowers, which appear a monlh earlier than 
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ihoae of the common, folloired bj Beed-pods two to fonr llmee larger than those of th« 



" W hoi ae Knoio of ii> Origin, elc, — Perhaps fifty yeaw ago, a fumilj planted two cs- 
tilpa trees on a farm two raileii south of Daylon, Ohio. The family soon afterward left, 
and we have no further trace of ihetn ; heni-e, we are unable to get any (race of the two 
Iretrs, or how or where (hey got them. Tht'se trees grew np and Httracted attention by 
their superiority to other catalpa tree", of which there were plenty in the vicinity. Job 
Haines, a nurseryman at Dayton, procured iteedi> and disseminated the new Tarietr, and 
it is from these that the pre!>ent stock is grown, ft was first brought to public notice, I 
believe, in Dr. Warder'« Wetteni HoHievUural Braieto for August, 1853." 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 
President Gale id the chair. Exercises opened with music. The com- 
mittee OD the floral exhibitions during the sessions reported as follows: 

REPORT. 

Mr. Presideiit: Your committee appointed to examine the flowers, 
plants, etc., placed on exhibition during the sessions of this meeting, beg leave 
to state that We find the following: 

By Mrs. De W,olf, one double pink oleander; by Mrs. Groll, one double 
pink oleander; by Mrs. Hardenbrook, one double pink oleander and one wax 
begonia; by Mrs. Kauflman, Tour varieties of geraniutns, one artillery plant> 
one English ivy; by Mrs, Hunt, one geranium, two varieties of coleus; by 
Mrs. Everett, two varieties of begonia, one urn of vines and mosses. There 
are many beautiful bouquets; the contributors' names we are not able to give. 
J. L. Williams, Chairman. 

The follomng contribution, prepareil by Mrs. L. Everett, of Qarnett, was 
read by Mr. Milliken, by request: 

CULTURE AND BEAUTY OF ROSES. 

A botanical classification of the rose is needless here, and I will simply 
use its garden classification : 

First, those which bloom once in a season, as Hybrid China, Provence, Sweet 
Brier, most of the mosses, and all of the hardy climbers. 

Second, the Hybrid Perpetuals, or Kernontants. This class is of recent 
origin, and was obtained by hybridizing hardy roses with the ever-blooming 
varieties. This class does not give perfect satisfaction, or, at least, does not 
exactly suit me. They will bloom profusely but once in a season, yet they 
will well repay you in large, brilliant, magnificent flowers, for all they will 
cost. They are perfectly hardy, and require but little care. 

Third, the Monthly or Ever-blooming class, which are distinguished from 
the preceding by their small, shining leaves and stems. This class of roses 
is divided into sub-classes, namely: the Noisette, Tea, Bengal, and Boarbon. 
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The Nbieett«§ are of rapid growth, floweriog in clusters. The Tea varieties 
are of delicate, slender growth ; great delicacy of color, and rich tea fr^raace, 
from which it derives its name. The Bengal class is not so Dunaerous or 
varied m color. The Bourbon is a very extensive class; in some respects 
resembling the Hybrid Perpetual. All of this class are tender, and need 
protection in winter. The rose is easily cultivated, recjuiring a rich, clay 
soil, but will thrive in almost any soil, if given half a chance. 

, GENEBAL TREATMENT. 

The conditions most favorable for growing roses in pots, are good, rich 
soil, plenty of sunshine (the morning sun beat), regular heat, and moderate 
moisture. Plants should be sprinkled often, to prevent the red spider, our 
most forraidahle foe. The leaves should be kept clean and bright, and if 
troubled with earth-worms, water the pots with weak lime-water. 

For winler-bloomiiig, grow the plants in small pots — just as small as you 
can keep tbera growing in. In September turn thero out of the pot, shake 
gently, then repot, in a pot at least two sizes larger than the ones grown in, 
give a good watering, and shade a few days, and your work ia done. Be 
careful and not water too much; let your pola get moderately dry, then give 
a good watering again. The rose is very sensitive to wet, sodden soil. 

Plant some of all kinds, and you will be sure to be pleased with some, if 
not all. Be sure to have one Damask rose. Remember it was the one your 
grandmothers cultivat»l, and is much esteemed by all lovers of the beauti* 
tnl. Plant yon a climbing rose, that it may climb over your window, and 
waft its sweet perfume to your olfactory senses while you sleep. By all 
means plant some of the dear ever-blooming roses; they will give you a 
pleasure in the dark days of winter — a real feast for both heart and eye. 
Try them just once. If a lovely rose-bud or a fully-expanded rose on Christ- 
mas morn does not awaken a feeling of gratitude and praise in your heart, 
you must be less than human. I do not covet the casket that covers such 
a noe-begone soul. I am thankful I live Id 1878, and not in 1778. Look 
at our advancemeut in the last fifteen years ! 

Rose culture is now reduced to a science. Every year our eyes are feasted 
on new productions. Rose culture and hybridizing roses are in their iufaney. 
I do not believe that King Solomon, in alt his gilded glory, ever had such 
beautiful ornaments as an eight-foot bed of ever-blooraing roses. 

When my time comes to bid farewell to this mundane sphere, I want some 
of my friends to bring roses — fresh roses, that I may inhale their rich per- 
iiime, the last thing in this world, that my departing spirit may be wafted on 
perfumed wings to that sun-bright clime. 

"Brine fiowers (o crown the cup and lute, 
Bring; fluwera — the bride is near; 
Brin^ flowers to soothe the captive's cell; 
Bring flowers to strew the bier." — Tennymn. 



A vote of thanks was tendered Mrs. Everett. 
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A call for music was responded to by the choir; after wbieb the following 
paper nas read; 



BT O. Y. JOHKBON, I,AWRENOE. 

Man's first eSbrta seem to have been in the direction of something to eat, 
and for countlega agea be lived by the chase, a nomadic wanderer. As he 
became more enlightened, or, as Darninists would say, more highly devel- 
opied, he tamed and tended herds, and from these he supplied bis wants. 

But in further periods of development we find him cultivating the laud, 
and from cereals deriving all or a portion of his development. Still further 
along we find him planting vineyards, and from the product of the vine get- 
ting "gloriously drunk/" Ab! who can doubt that he was fast becoming 
civilized ? 

Long after the first date we have of any vrriUen, history, we find him cul- 
tivating flowers; and from that day until this the degree of culture of either 
a nation or a family may be safely estimated from the degree of perfection 
attained in the cultivation of Sowers. Babylon was at one time the center 
of learning and commerce, and during those days her hanging gardens 
flourished. 

Id the abort time allotted to me I shall not attempt to go into details as to 
bow and what to plant, but will refer you to almost any horticultural jour- 
nal; but will give something of the general efTecta of flowers upon individu- 
als, tell of a few uoveltiee and strange customs of different nations, and leave 
the subject with you to pursue further if you deem it of sufficient interest. 

Why is it that some plants will flourish in certain localities and not in 
others which to all appearances are the same? Why that the oommoa 
plantain should follow in the footsteps of the white man until even the In- 
dians should give it the name of the "white man's foot?" Why is it that 
the trailing arbutus grows upon grayelly knolls by the wayside, or by the 
edge of bogs and in the shade of the woods, that in many places, though 
transplanted with care and tenderly nursed, cannot be made to live; and 
yet the "cardinal fli>wer," always found standing alone and by the water, 
can be transplanted iuto gardens and bloom profusely, as though nothing 
unusual had occurred to it ? Why should the grapevine cling with tendrils 
and climb, while the ivy must throw out rootlets to fasten itself to the object 
it means to scale? Why should the honeysuckle twine one way and the bean 
the other ? and either will sway about in the wind, or sprawl out upon the 
ground, rather than twine in any other direction. Why is it that the portu- 
laccas flame out in full bloom for the sunshine, while the primrose only opens 
its brightness to the blindness of darkness? Why is it that the night-bloom- 
ing jessamine should keep its flowers folded during the day without the least 
hint of sweetness, yet at nightfall its little candle-like flowers should expand 
and seem ligbt«d, and from it is thrown off a fragrance as riob as an onmga 
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bloom f Why is it that some plaatfi grow up in a single night, doirer and 
seed in a day and perish st evening, while- others wait for fifty or one hun- 
dred years to bloom ? 

Ahl yes, who can tell? It is begging the question to say, it is their nature. 
How came it their nature? By whom was this variety planned? For what 
purpose? Who. will answer? 

To the cultured mind, flowers are ever welcome, and they seem appropriate 
to all incidents of life. As ornaments they are fastened to the clothing of 
the infant, and form most attractive playthings in childhood. They wreath 
the brow of the bride, and cheer many an hour that would otherwise be 
lonely. They deck the table of feasting, when gathered with their friends 
in after-years; and who can estimate the pleasure both to giver and receiver 
of bouquets? Old age deigns to decorate itself with them, and finds conso- 
lation in their company; and what is more appropriate at the tomb than the 
wreath and offering of flowers from the hands of love? — or what can be more 
expressive of deep afiection than the planting and caring for the white rose 
above the head of those sleeping the sleep that knows no waking? 

Even to the half- civilized classes, flowers have charms that take the forms 
of strange customs and mystic rites. The Persians have a beautiful custom 
of holding a yearly festival, called the "Feast of Rosea," which takes place 
during the month of June or July. During this feast they live in tents, and 
each wears his or her most beautiful clothing — and as these people love 
bright colors, their attire must indeed be a gay one. Everything betokens 
mirth. Why should they not, when surrounded, served, crowned and 
decorated with the Queen of Flowers? Musical instruments are heard from 
morning tilt night, and the story tellers relate their most captivating and 
pleasiug tales. Dancii^ girls dance for hours at a time, and at night, when 
the silver rays of the moon cover everything as with the sheen of glory, the 
people recline upon their beds of carpet, and fall asleep, lulled by the ser- 
enade of lutes and the song of the nightingales. 

What a romance could be written of the old rose tree of Germany! that 
is known to be over eight hundred years old. Generation aAer generation 
of men has arisen and passed away. ]JIations are bom and die, but this old 
Methusaleh among flowers passes along on the even tenor of its way, and 
yields its annual profusion of roses. We had supposed the Black Hamburg 
grape vine in thesuburbsof London, bearing its forty tons of grapes annually, 
with ite four hundred years, was a plant to be esteemed of a respectable age, 
being contemporaneous with Christopher Columbus; but it becomes an 
infant, compared with the plant that furnished the rose for the button- 
hole bouquet of William of Normandy before he set sail on his conquest of 
£ngland. The order of Knights Templar claim to be ancient, yet here is a 
plant nearly one hundred years old at the institution of that order (1118), 
and perhaps furnished the rose upon which they pledged secresy. It was two 
hundred and fifty years old when the English Parliament^became a regular 
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orgaDizatiuu (\i9Z), or the mariner's compass was invented (1303), or coal 
was first used as a ftiel (1307), or when the monk bad invented guupowder 
(1330). The house of Stuart esteems itself of antiquity, yet this plant was 
three hundred and fifty years old wheu the first Stuart reigned over England 
(1371). Newspaper men, from their talk, you would suppose had a repre- 
sentative local editor at the first homicide, and accurately published details, 
uuder heavy head-lines of sensational trash; yet this plaot was nearly four 
hundred years old when John Giitenburg of Germany first iDveoted priut- 
ing (1440). or the first book (the Bible) was printed (1462). Almost another 
quarter of a century hail been added to its juvenile years wben America was 
discovered. Some persons delight to trace their genealogy back to the real 
blue-blood of the Puritans, and love to tell that their forefather was one of 
the forty-one men who signed an agreement to support such laws as might, 
from time to time, be enacted (1620) — only two hundred and fifty years ago ; 
aod others parade the fact that their mothers were sold for tobacco, by claim- 
ing to be lineal descendants of the "first families of Virginia" (1607). Yet 
here is an oriental plant, transplanted into Crermany five hundred and fifty 
years before, and has (oh, what a glorious record!) yearly fulfilled the design 
of its creation, and, without ostentation, scattered roses about its abiding- 
place. Eight times as old as our republic, yet this rose puts on no airs, nor 
claims ancient aristocracy. 

Who says the tracing of the lives of individual specimens of flowering 
plants is not of interest? 

Again: Carefully study the formation and habits of the rose of Jericho, 
which the Arabs call a symbol of the resurrection. It flourishes upon the 
sands of Sahara, and when the dry season comes it withers, folds its leaves 
and its roots, and the winds of the desert carry it along until it finds a moist 
locality ; then it takes root, its leaves become green, and its flowers, of a 
delicate pick color, open. How many of vs make the most of out opportu- 
nities, and adapt ourselves to surrounding circumstances, as does this rose? 

In the interior of South America there grows a vine whose seeds are car- 
ried by the birds, and wheu dropped in open ground it accepis the situation, 
and establishes itself in a shrub-like form, and seems entirely innocent of 
destructive design toward others. Plant it by a stone wall, and it becomes 
a straggling, sprawling plant, and apparently harmless; but as time rolls on 
it will be fuund that the wall crumbles and falls in ruins, and, upon close 
examination. It will be found that the roots have enlarged and multiplied 
until every nook aud crevice and. seam of mortar is permeated, and the 
stones heaved up and loosened. But let it be dropped by a tree, it springs 
up a slender, puny thing, like the commencement of evil habits, aud gradu- 
ally ascends the tree until it becomes stronger and stronger, and finally en- 
velops the whole body and limbs. Then it shows its true character, and 
seems to take hold with ungrateful hands the power that raised and is sup- 
porting it, and kills first the limbs and last the body, and cliugs to it still, 
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gloating over its victim tmtil decay prostrates the noble tree, and the mur- 
derer perishes with the downfall of its victim. Iq rich land, where it can 
get hold of nothing, it grows upright, and plants spring up from its own 
roots, twine around the parent stalk and destroy it, so strong seems its mur- 
derous tendency. This plant iavery appropriately named "the strangler." 
Think you there is not deep interest in studying the hubita of plants? 

More than ISOO years ago the Romaoa had a custom of suspending a rose 
over their hanqueting tahles on all occasions when a number of friends met 
and dined together, and with the rose was suspended the Latin words "Suh 
rota," meaning wider the rose. The white rose was the symbol of silence, 
and everything said there between friends was to remain a secret. If such a 
custom were in vogue to-day in Christian /a7td« at "tea-table toostings," what 
heart-buruings and neighborhood quarrels might be avoided^ or better still, 
if the "sub rosa" meant, to say no ill of another. Ah ! if to speak is to say 
evil of others, thea indeed is "silence golden." , 

The study of the names of flowers, and how they were given, is one of pe- 
culiar interest. Taiie as a single instance that of the young man walking by 
the sea, and with him his betrothed. Spying a fiower in the water, he rushed 
in to obtain it for his beloved, but got beyond his depth, and as the tide bore 
him out to sea and to death, by almost superhuman effort he threw the flower 
to her very feet, and cried, "Forget me not/" What a christeningl And 
from that day to this, this pale blue flower has borne as a name the words 
spoken by that young man's dying lips. 

But time fails me to enumerate the many interesting stories in this line, 
and I can do do better than to refer those whom these few words have inter- 
ested to proceed with the inquiry, and treasure up these l^nds and stories 
for themselves. 

If Jesus of Nazareth could, in bis day, say of so plain a flower as the lily 
of the valley, "Behold the lilies of the field: tbey toil not, neither do they 
spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these," what 
must he have said of our Golden, Japao, or even our common tiger lilies? 
In my opinion, if Solomon's kingly robes were no more gorgeous than that, 
he was clad as plainly as any George Fox Quaker could desire. Perhaps he 
meant to infer that Ood clothed even the lily, while He left poor Solomon to 
furnish his own clothes. 

If grass is to a front yard what a carpet is to a parlor, then flowers are to 
the door-yard what trimmings are to a lady's clothes, and need fully as much 
taste and judgment in arranging. I have seen both hadly overdone. The 
home surroundings need to be so arranged that nothing will look "loud," 
but completely harmonize, and make the passer-hy involuntarily exclaim, 
"Home, sweet home!" A large red oroameDt on the hat of a blonde would 
look about as well as a large red poppy would appear as a pot plant on the 
front "porch." 

Plant flowers. They will endear your home to your children, draw 
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them towards the parental roof ia after-yeara, and their reiDembnuKW will 
guard their feet through maoy slippery paths. I kuew a lady once who cared 
very little for such ornameotB. Her children grew up to be six to ten years 
old. She had a aiater that was a passionate lover of flowers, whom she oft«D 
visited with her children. Ou their return home fram one of these visits ia 
flower-time, (her sister's door-yard being one sweet, harmonious profusion of 
bloom and foliage,) the cbildreo went into their own bare yard, the finest 
ornaments therein being one hundred young chickens and a dozen young pigs. 
They looked sorrowfully around, and exclaimed, "Our yard b not one bit 
nice, like Aunt Martha's. Wish we could have some flowers, so our home 
would lookpUtuant, like other peoples!" That mother told me that had a 
knife been thrust to her heart, the pain could have been no more severe than 
she felt at that moment, and "I wish our home could look pleasant, like 
other people's," sounded in her ears in day-time and haunted her sleep like 
a nightmare, until she resolved that another season should not pass over her 
head without her door-yard having more attractive ornaments than chickens 
and pigs. The next spring the coops were moved to the far part of the 
back yard, and flower beds made, the children joyfully lending a helping 
hand, and each new day brought new joys. When returning from visiting, 
the children no longer droned into the yard, but rushed in eagerly, to see 
what changes the flowers had made in their absence; and though this has 
been almost a score of years ago, this lady's door-yard has its well-kept 
flower beds; and though the children are grown and since gone away, yet 
their pleasantest recollections are of home. 

Mothers/ Nine -tenths of the inmates of prisons were reared in homes 
where no flowers were cultivated — no honeysuckle over the window, trained 
by loving hands; and who can tell how many of these might to-day be lead- 
ing honest, honored and noble lives, had tbey only had a home in childhood 
— "nice and pleasant, like other people's." To me it seems impossible for a 
child to grow up in a "vine-clad cottage," in a well-appointed yard of well- 
kept, judiciously -selected flowers, blooming in sweet profusion, and then 
develop into a criminal; but that he would grow up with such a true venera- 
tion for the beautiful that rascality would be absolutely disgusting, and he 
would sacrifice everything before he would sacrifice his honor and moral 
rectitude — hence it pays to cultivate the beautiful, as an aid to morality. 

Who will take the responsibility of leaving their homes unadorned with 
these cheap beauties, and have nothing but the four bare walls of stone or 
unpainted boards, the chief ornament of the side yard the pig-sty, and of the 
front yard the chicken-coop? where the son or daughter is ashamed to invite 
tbeir friends, and hate their home, and wish to be elsewhere, because their 
own home "does not look nice, like other people's?" Will you take the risk 
of the future welfare of your children, when such recollections are all that 
cluster around that sacred word, hornet Do you yearn for that kind of 
respect engendered by such surroundings? When done grasping for money 
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or property, and your hearts yearn for your children's love and respect, 
think you children with such recollectione of the miaeriea of childhood 
will tenderly and lovingly strew with fiotvera of afieelioa your road to the 
brink of the dark river? 

That children do sometimes become trustworthy, faithful aud true citizens, 
who have been "dragged up" (I will not say brought up) in such homes, is 
tomethegtrongest argument that i!an be produced agaiust the doctrine of total 
depravity. It is the men and women whose home recollections are sweet — 
who can tell of the honeysuckle over the porch ; of the pinks and touch-me- 
nota in the garden ; of the rose of Sharon and hollyhocks in the side yard ; 
of the beds of phlox and sweet-william in the front; the morning glories over 
the window; of the spruce or pine tree on the lawn; of the "sweet-apple 
tree," "the like of whose fruit he has never since seen;" of the gingerbread 
that mother made, which has never been equaled — such are the homes from 
which grow up the men and women who make smooth the way of aged 
parents to rest; who speak of them as with a reverence almost equal to that 
towards their God; and it is of such parents it was long since written, "Ye 
- shall he gathered to your fathers in peace; ye shall be buried in a good old 
age." To such, the relationship of parent and child is blessed. "Provoke 
not your children" is as much a command as "Honor thy father and 
mother." 

I know of no better way to bring this medley to a close than to relate what 
to me is a most beautiful legend, which links together a singular Jlower cus- 
tom, a faithfulness to believed duty, and the strength of parental love. Many 
years before the white man ever trod this continent, the Indian nations sur- 
rounding Niagara assembled, once each year, at the falls, and offered a trib- 
ute of flowers to the "Great Spirit of the Falls," and sent it by the hands 
of the fairest maiden, just arrived at womanhood, to be found in all the 
tribes. It was esteemed a great honor by the tribe to whose h>t it fell to 
make the sacrifice, and even the doomed maiden deemed it a high compliment 
to be selected to guide the " white canoe," made so by fiowerg, over the cata- 
ract. The only daughter of a Seneca chief was once chosen td guide the 
offering to the "Great Spirit." Her mother had been long before slain bya 
hostile tribe. Her father was bravest among his warriors, and the stern ex- 
pression of his brow never relaxed except to his beautiful daughter, the only 
joy to which on earth he clung. No symptom of feeling was manifest upon 
his countenance when his lovely and beloved daughter was selected. No 
tear trembled In his eagle eye as the preparations went forward, for the sac- 
rifice, which to him was giving his all. The day arrived; everything is made 
ready. The night came on; the savage festivities proceeded. The moon 
arose and beautified the cloud of mist arising from the falls, asceudiug as a 
perpetual incense to the great Creator of wonders. And as the moon mounted 
high, aud glorified all the landscape, and made it look like fairy-land, the 
" white canoe," gayly decorated with white flowers, and laden with ita pre- 
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ciouB freight, glided into the stream, from whi«b escape is hopeless. The 
willing sacrifice, the heautiful maideD, calmly steers her tiny craft to the 
ceuter uf the stream, while shouts and savage jells arise from her compan- 
ions OD the shores. She has turued her back upon the world, and joyfully 
and serenely turns her face toward the front, intent only upon carrying to 
the Great Spirit her floral ofieriug. Suddenly another white canoe, laden 
and decorated with flowers, shot from the bank, and, under the impetus given 
by the powerful Seneca chief, it flew like an arrow to destruction. It over- 
took the first. The eyes of father-and child met in one last gaze of love. 
The cataract Is reached. For one moment the barks tremble upon the curve 
of the falls, and then, a double sacriflce of lives and tribute of flowers, they 
plunge together over the cataract into eternity, to be in the happy hunting- 
grounds never separated. 

So may we all live and develop, among fair flowers, into adoration of that 
"Great Spirit" which these poor savages iguorantly worshiped, that when 
the sacrifice is called for, like this Seneca maiden we may joyfully decorate 
ourselves with flowers, and gladly be wafted over the abyss' separating us 
from the gardens of the Eternal, where. the trees are continually in bloom, 
and the flowers of good works here bear glorious fruit in immortality. 

FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Final Resolutions reported the following: 

Betolvfd, Tliat tfa« members of the Kansaa Sute Horticulturftl 8i>ciety d'l hereby ex- 
press their earnest and sincere thanks to the cicizena of Garnett, for tbe ccurteous mid 
generous manner in which Ihe; have been eDlerlained during tiie tKsaion of the Society 
about closing. 

Resotmd, That we hereby tender our thanks to A. A. Adams for tlie eSbrts he has put 
forth in providing for the comfort uf the members of this Society during their brief stay, 
and for his efforts in making tlie meeting a Hucceaa. 

Baolved, That our special thanks are tendered to Miss Vuorhees, Mra. Mundell, Mrs. 
Kanffman, MissTurreli, Miaaes Selby, Mias Vines, Miss Sewell, Mi«. Poplin, Min Lizeie 
Oabom, Miss Spradiin, Miss OIlie Osborn, Mias Liferty, Meawa. D«Wolf, Bailey, Barrett 
and Voorheea, wlio so kindly enlivened our meetings with music. 

Beeoked, That our special thanks are hereby tendered to the members of tbe Oarnelt 
Silver Cornet Band, for the music furnished by them each daj- of our meeting. 

Buoined, That our thanka are hereby tendered to the M. K. & T., A. T. & S. F., K. P., 
M. R. Ft. S. &■ G., and L. L. & G. RailwtiyB, for their liberal reduction of fare to per- 
sons attending this meeting. 

EfMolved, That the Secretary of thi'i Society be instructed to publish tbe foregoing reso- 
lutions in the Gamelt Plaindtaler, and lo furnish a copy to the general offices of the 
respective rulroad companies here named. 

On motion, the Eighth Semi-Annual Meeting closed its session. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

TAVELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

HELD AT OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
On December 3d, 4th and 5tli, 1878. 



On call of the FresideDt, the Society cooveued at the city of Ottawa, on 
Tuesday, December 3d, 187S, aud opeaed its tnelfih annual BesBion ia the 
OiriatiaD church. 

The meetiDg was called to order by Presideut Prof. E. Gale, at 2 o'clock 
p. M. Prayer was offered by Bev. D. S. Altman, of Ottawa. 

The following committees were auuounced by the President: 

On ATrangement8~ll. P. Welsh, Ottawa: E. J. Nugent, Ottawa; N. P. 
Bemiog, Lawrence. 

On Memberehip — F. Wellbouse, Leavenworth; C. H. Graham, Leroy; 
W. E. Baraea, Vinlaad; W. E. Rubson, Cheever; L. A. Walker, Independ- 
.«nce. 

On motion, the subject of orchard culture was taken up, and, as a leader, 
the following report of the Btan,ding committee having chaise of the same 
during the year was called for, and read : 

REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON ORCHARD CULTURE. 

BY S. WELLHOVSE, LEAVENWORTH. 

It is estimated by careful observers that nineteen -twentieths of all the 
fruit trees planted in the State die or are killed before they come into bearing, 
and some put the percentage of loss even higher than this. 

[Od motioD of Col. Waugh, the following ameDdment was subetUuted for the above 
paragraph : 

It U egtimated by verj careful obaerrera that nineteen-twenUetha of all kinds of fruit 
trees planted in this State die or are killed through the negligeoce of plantera. There 
are raanj who place the percentage even higher. While this in true of the general 
planting, it id eqiiall; true that those who have paid strict attention to the culture and 
protection of their fruit trees have been remarkablj successful, not loeiug, from all 
«auB«s, more than one per cent.] 
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If these estimates are correct, it iDdicates a' fearful loss, and the questioQS 
arise, Are these losses unavoidable ? Are we to plant trees only to have them 
destroyed ? Your committee think not, and we have deemed it best to de- 
vote our time to an investigation of the causes of these failures; to point out 
the breakers upon which so many orchards have been wrecked, and see if il 
is not possible to lessen this terrible destruction. 

The first great loss is sustained by transplanting — in moving the trees 
from the nursery to the orchard. In taking up trees, all the long fibrous 
roots are cat off", and oftentimes the trees are moved long distances, and are 
exposed to sun, wind and frost, until it is a wonder there is any vitality left. 
Id setting them in the orchard, some are set too deep, and are put into holes 
that hold water for weeks at a time during wet weather; then care enough is 
not taken in packing well- pulverized earth around the roots. 

We have been setting out trees the last three years in the following man- 
ner, with good success: 

1st. Take a good, steady team, with a twelve-inch plow, and mark out east 
and west where the tree rows are to stand; then mark out north and south 
as follows: Set the stakes one foot east or west uf where the trees are to 
stand; run a furrow through by the stakes; then return, letting the rear 
horse walk in the furrow, running the back furrow one foot from the other; 
set the plow as deep as the team can stand; then go one round more, and 
throw out the middle. A straight furrow can be thus thrown out ten to 
twelve inches deep and eighteen inches wide. Now hitch your team to the 
wagon, fill in plenty of wet straw or hay, and drive to the nearest reliable 
nursery, and as last as the trees are taken up, pack them into the wagon with 
plenty of the wet straw packed around Che roots. Drive home a[id on to the 
intended orchard ground, and as fest as the trees are taken out of the wagon 
set them out in the furrows where they cross each other. A digger should 
be run under the trees in the nursery about the same depth as the furrows. 
After the trees are set out, hitch the team again to the plow and throw the 
furrows back, and as the trees are cuUivated during the summer, keep throw- 
ing the soil to the trees, until by fall there is a ridge in the tree-row. 

2d. We occasionally have dry seasons that are very destructive to newly- 
planted trees. The remedies for this are, clean and thorough culture, mulch- 
ing, and irrigation. 

3d. Many orchards are seriously injured by growing small grains in them 
the first four or five years. Your committee consider corn the beat crop to 
grow in a young orchard. It gives thorough culture, and protects the trees 
from the winds a large portion of the year. 

4th. Thousands of trees are injured ou the southwest side and many are 
killed by the trees leaning to the northeast, thereby leaving the bodies ex- 
posed to the destructive rays of the mid-day sun. We have seen orchards 
with nearly every tree leaning to the northeast, and the branches leaning still 
further, caused by the prevailing southwest winds during the summer, while 
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the tre«s are makiog a rapid growth. Trees that are leaoing thus, can be 
atraigbt^ned up by digging under the roots od the southwest side, then push* 
iDg the tree up to ita [ilace, aod tramping the earth firml; around it again. 
In this way, large trees have beeu straightened up. But we prefer to have 
the tree grow upright from planting; and to do this, make low heads, eo that 
the leaves will shade all parte of the body. We do not think it possible to 
raise a good, healthy tree, Id this climate, with the body exposed to the hot 
rays of our scorching uoou day sun; and ia shaping up the head of the tree, 
care should always be takeu to cover all parts of the body, and limbs as well, 
with foliage. 

5th. More orchard and uurgery trees have been destroyed by rabbits than 
by any other cause. Your committee has suffered more from the depreda- 
tions of this little pest than from all other causes. They have an irrepressible 
habit of gnawing, ^nd young trees seem to afibrd them splendid opportunities 
to cultivate this habit. Rabbits and fruit trees cannot grow and flourish 
together, and an exterminating war on the rabbits is our motto. Two years 
ago we made up our minds that If we did not destroy the rabbits, the rabbits 
would destroy us; so we went to work with a will, and made about five hun- 
dred traps, and put them at regular distances over a 120-acre field, and up 
to this time we have caught over eight hundred rabbits; and in the mean- 
time, not a tree has been hurt by their pestersome teeth. The rabbits sold 
at seven cents each, the money is in our pocket, and there is not a rabbit 
OD our grounds to disturb our pleasant dreams. We use a small box trap, 
two feet long, four by six inches inside, with a sliding door in one end, and 
no bait is used. Since wo made these traps, we have not wrapped a single 
tree, and we have not had one mill's worth of damage dune, 

6th. The next great peat is the round-headed borer, and it ia claimed by 
some that more trees are destroyed by this enemy than by rabbits, or by any 
other one cause. Certain it is that no orchard, to our knowledge, has escaped 
its ravages, and where neglected, whole orchards have been utterly destroyed 
by this silent and insidious foe. Many kinda of washes have beeu recom- 
mended to prevent the parent from depositing her eggs, but exterminating 
war with the knife is the surest and safest way to get rid of this deadly enemy 
to orchards. Woodpeckers are valuable assistants in clearing trees of borers 
of all kinds. FJat-head^d borers do eerioua damage some seasons, especially 
when the tree is debilitated or injured. 

7th. Blight is another monster that rears its ghastly head to frighten men 
from planting trees. Pear trees have suffered moat from the attacks of this 
destructive foe. Whole orchards of pear trees have been killed to the ground 
in a single season; in fact, for a time it looked as if every pear tree in the 
State would fall a victim to its ravages; but we are happy in being able to 
say, that for the last two or three years we have been relieved from its deathly 
grasp. 

Another serious drawback to orchard culture in this State is the lack of 
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good fences around our orchards. "So treea can flourish where stock is cod- 
stantly breaking iu. Sheep are exceedingly destructive, and if allowed to 
Tuniu the orchard will hark the trees as readily as rabbite; and cattle display 
great skill in twisting oS the tops of our finest young trees with their horns. 

The caterpillar is another enemy that needs our attention. The tree cat- 
erpillar has done hut little damage the last few years. There is, however, 
another caterpillar that makes its appearance iu Jul; and August, that is 
doing considerable damage by defoliating the trees, with the name and habits 
of which your committee is not familiar. 

Sudden and excessive changes of temperature also do very great damage 
at times. Peach orchards suffer most from this cause. 

[Od motion of Col. Waugh, the following amendiueDt was aubstitnted for the forego- 
iag paragraph : 

Another good practice a lo plant treee cloee together north and south, thereby shad- 
ing the bodies of each other. ThU practice of close plantiog aids materially in other* 
directions. It preventf, to a very great extent, the destructive eSects of our sudden and 
excessire changea in temperature, which heretofore and still are a source of serious dam- 
age to our trees. Peach orchards suffer moat from this latter cause.] 

We have not brought forward this frightful array of enemies to alarm and 
prevent farmers from planting trees, but rather to waru them that when the 
trees are planted their work and watchfulness have just commenced; to warn 
them that intelligence, care and constant attention are necessary to insure 
success, and that eterual vigilance is the price of an orchard. 

DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT. 

H. E. Van Deman, Geneva; The barrel trap recommended at the last 
annual meeting, held at Parsons — a description and cut found on page 112, 
Kansas Horticultural Report for 1877 — has proven a successful one, and, 
with proper attention, raost any orchard and nursery can be protected by the 
use of a few of them. The worm alluded to in the report is probably the 
fall web worm. 

F. Wellhouse: They form a web similar to the common tent caterpillar, 
and are quite common on hedges, as well as trees. I put a glove on my hand, 
and mash them, as the easiest and surest way of destroying them. I do not 
like tbe barrel trap recommended at our last meeting, for the reason that, 
being placed in the ground, they soon rot. They are successful, unquestion- 
ably, as long as they last. I prefer a. hos trap, and above ground. 

H. Kelsey, Ottawa: Low heads are very good to protect the bodies of 
trees from sun-scald, but I prefer to plant near tbe tree, on the south side, a 
thrifty raspberry bush, which affords all the shade needed, and also a crop 
of berries. Some varieties of trees seem to be preferred by the bor^. I find 
the Missouri Pippin more liable to their attacks than mauy other varieties. 
In huuting this insect, remove the dirt from around tbe collar, and insert a 
small wire, and draw them out of their burrow. Some say that thrusting the 
wire through tbem is enough. I am not so easily satisfied. I want to see my 
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game, and then I am sure it is dead. It is of no use to bunt \a the small, 
round holes, found cut through the bark, for that is the opening through 
which the matured insect has escaped. All wounds made upon a tree should 
be coated with wax, to prevent rot. 

W. E. Baenes, Yinlaud; Will Mr. Wellhouse please state what per cent, 
he haa lost in planting, as I understand he has planted some 30,000 apple 
trees during the past few years? 

F, Wellhouse: About one per cent The past few years have been very 
favorable for such work, 

L. A. Walker, Indepeudence: The per cent, of losses assumed in the 
report I believe to be correct. It impressed me at first as being too large, 
but from a review of many cases of orchard planting coming under my . 
observation, and even including my first efibrls, I must concur iu the esti- 
mate. Prairie fires, insects, and a general neglect, are tbe causes of eucb a 
heavy loss. It teaches the lesson not to undertake more than we can prop- 
erly take care of. 

A. A. Adams, Garuett: In 1864 I planted .500 apple trees, and 490 of 
them are uow bearing. In 1865, 1,000 trees were planted, and at this date 
980 are in good condition. All ray losses have been caused by borers. My 
pear orchard of 150 trees haa been reduced to 92 healthy trees at this time. 
I never cultivate. They are healthy and fniitfuj ; are standards. Dwarfe 
have failed. I protect my trees from attacks of rabbits by ihe use of arsenic, 
on slices of apple, placed on the ends of short stakes driven into the ground, 
with the arseuic-side down. Strychnine is bitter, and they will not touch 
anything having it on. 

Dk. B. M. Crust, Stanley: There is no need of any serious losses in tree- 
planting. In 1855 I planted 600 apple trees; losses from all causes are about 
one per cent. Pears — Our climate does not suit this variety of tree. The 
Savor is as fine as can be desired, but the trouble is with the tree. If some 
one would devote time to producing new seedlings of value in tree and fruit, 
which would adapt themselves to our climate, he would confer a great 
blessing upon our State. 

- H, Perley, Spring Hill: If, as appears from the statements, losses are 
the result of negligence, they are no discredit to our State as a fruit-produc- 
ing section. A neighbor of mine planted one hundred apple trees, and lost 
them. Not discouraged, he tried another hundred, and this lot also failed. 
But he found out the cause — it was the flat-headed borer. I have planted 
orchards in several other States, and can Indorse the statement that trees 
succeed as well in Kansas as elsewhere. Borers — From my experience 
with this enemy, ashes around, the trees will not prevent their attacks. I 
have wrapped the bodies of my trees from the ground up one and one-half 
feet, and still this insect will go above the wrapping and place its ^ga. 
Their prevalence is due much to surroundings. Neglected orchards in a 
community become breeding-dens of this insect, as well fts a host of others. 
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and the iDdustrious and careful orchardist Buffers from 9ucb oegligence. I 
have not lost more than one per cent, of my planting, and it is chargeable to 
me and not to the couDtry. 

Dr. J. M. DeBall, Fontana: I believe the per cent of losses reported by 
our committee to be about correct, and the fault lies with the owners of the 
orchards. I came to Kansas to grow an orchard, and planted 1,200 apple 
trees, brought from Illinois. By grasshoppers and other causes, I have lost 
80O of that lot I then planted another orchard of about twenty-five acres, 
of Kansas-grown trees, and my loss in these is about one per cent. I have 
never discovered a borer in these trees. Wrap the trees with tarred paper, to 
keep off rabbits and borers. 

The Committee on Arrangements announced the following: 

Morning sessions will open at 9 o'clock, and close at 12 o'clock; afternoon 
sessions open at 2 o'clock, and close at 4:30 o'clock; evening sessions open at 
7 o'clock, and close at 10 o'clock. 

Programme for evening session: First, music; address of welcome; re- 
sponse; annual address of President 

Tl)e meeting then adjourned. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 



President Gale called the meeting to order at 7 o'clock. 
Exercises opened with music, followed by an 

ADDRE88 OF WELCOME, 

BY A, W. BBNSOB, HAVOS OP OTTAWA. 

Mr. President, and Members of the Slate Horticultural Society: I am here 
to perform a grateful task — a very pleasing duty. I am to express to you 
individually, and to your Society, the cordial welcome of our citizens. We 
recognize in your Society one of the foremost, beneficent and living forces of 
the commonwealth. On the fruitful hilkides and in the fertile valleys of our 
State, under your fostering care, is being rapidly developed an industry that 
contributes vastly and directly to the bappiaess and well-being of our people. 
The toothsome products of horticulture, under the genial influence of Kansas 
sunshine, supplemented by intelligent husbandry, yield here their richest 
treasures. The beauty, the comtbrt and the happiness of home are directly 
promoted by the practice of your art; while in the matter of material growth 
and prosperity, the industry represented by your intelligent body contributes 
immensely to the State. Ours is a land of cattle and of corn, 'tis said — 
some say a land of "bog and hominy;" but it is more: it is a land of golden 
fruits and bursting vintage — the home of the blushing apple and the luxu- 
riant vine. Iq this diversity of production consists one of the chief elements 
of Kansas growth and greatness, luring thousands upon thousands to this 
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favored heart of the coatiueut. At such a time as this, when every incomiDg 
railway traiu is hurdeoed with- great swarms of home-seekera, and our high- 
ways are white with the canvas- covered wagons of the immigrant, it is well 
that you, the representatives of a great aud growing industry, should meet 
And plan to extend the reach of practical knvwiedge, aud exchange the 
results of experience. Every active association, representing any live indus- 
try, should be alert to the marvelous possibilitiee of this present time. Let 
the strangers flocking to our gales have the/aei« — let the truth be known — 
let the light shinel We of Kansas have no fear of facts. Immense mia- 
chief has been worked io the past by outrageous falsifying; the truth never 
harmed us. Suppose we invoke the scriptural test of the genuine^ and ask 
to be judged by our fruits ; and aa this is an aasembly of fruit growers, I am 
sure you would be willing to have that teat applied, even in a literal sense. 
Are we not willing to be judged by our fruits I Who can regard the glorious 
tints and delectable juices of our Kansas apples, or revel lu the delicious 
■flavors of a Kansas peach, and then prefer to be measured by any other 
Staudard ? 

As loyal Kansans we all glory in our past pomological triumphs. The 
just fame of our fruits has been widely heralded abroad. But this is not 
the most significant fact; the more encouraging thing, after all, is that we 
have only just begun. A golden future has in reaerve for us still higher 
succeaaes. The day will speedily dawn when to the sunny slopes of Kanaas 
the whole country will look for the choicest specimens, as for the most gen- 
erous yield of fruits, common to our climate. Then it will not be drouthy 
Kansas, but fruitful Kansas; not the home of the coyote, but the land of the 
grape; not treeless plains, but countless orchards. These, good friends, are 
only faint glimpses into a near future. 

Need I assure you again that we are glad to meet you here? Ottawa, 
holding happy remembrance of the third annual meeting of your Society, 
held here, will remember this, the twelfth annual session, among her best and 
brightest honors. For the few days that you will remain the gueata of our 
citizena, I hope and predict that you will be kindly and hospitably enter- 
tained; that you will really he made to feel "at home" here. I coufidently 
believe that you will not find, while here, that — 

"Hearts, like apples, are hsrd aad sour" 
— at least not our hearts nor your apples. In the name, then, of the citizens 
of Ottawa, for whom I am permitted to speak, I welcome you to their homes, 
to the comfort of their firesidea, to the good cheer of their tables. May you 
4o good and jef good, and may you each realize what I have so feebly ex- 
pressed — a hearty welcome. 

This address was responded to by A. A. Adams, of Garnett. Mr. Adams's 
remarks will be found on the next page. 
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response to address of welcome. 

Ladies and Oentlemen of Ottawa: Words would fail us in an attempt to 
express to you our feelings of gratitude for the kind and impressive welcome 
you have extended to us, through the able adiiress we have just listeQed to, 
by the Mayor of your city.. Id behalf of the Society you have so cordially 
welcomed to the hospitality of your beautiful city and the pleasant associa- 
tions of your homes, permit me to assure you that we fully appreciate such 
manifestations of kindness, and respond with sincere thanks. To some ex- 
tent we meet to-night as strangers; but the welcome given us dispels that 
thought, and unites us all in the work for which we are assembled by a com* 
mon sympathy and fraternal relations. 

We are confident that a mutual benefit will result from our sessions among 
you, and should the horticultural work in youE county become stimulated, 
and new life infused into your people, we shall feel that our object in calling^ 
this meeting here at Ottawa has in part been attained. We expect to profit 
materially by the light we receive from you, and at the same time hope to im- 
part some knowledge which will aid you in beautifyingyourhomes, in the man- 
agement of your orchards and fruit grounds, and which will result in filling your 
Store-houses with luscious and health-giving fruits, thereby increasing your hap- 
piness and usefulness. Some of the members of our Society are veterans la 
horticulture, having engaged in this pursuit at a period prior to their work 
in Kansas, and have devoted their time to its development in this State froiu 
its first settlemeut; and it is with pride that to-day they can look over the 
vast hortictiltural development in this State, and feel that it has at so early 
a day been placed on an equality with many of the most favored fruit sec- 
tions in the Union. 

Our people, in the struggle, have met with many difficulties, arising mainl7 
from ignorance of the conditions of climate — many of which have been mas- 
tered, yet others remain more difficult to solve. These will require a strong- 
and united effort; and to secure the fullest cooperation of intelligence, our 
meetings nre held in various portions of our State, to strengthen our work. 
To this end are we here assembled, and again would' we repeat our expres- 
sions of gratitude for the earnest and hearty welcome you have given us on 
this occasion. 

PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

BY PROP. E. GALE, MANHATTAN. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Slate Horticultural Society, and Oitizm» of 
Ottawa: After eight years of care and work and change, we meet for the 
second time as a socieiy, to transact the regular business of our annual ses- 
sion, in this beautiful city of Ottawa. We would gratefully remember the 
Giver of all good as we review the unnumbered blessings of these eight years. 
These years have given us some lessons of experience. Some bright antici- 
pations once cherished have come to naught; and again, some things that we 
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vere then sure could not be realized, have beeu oiore than attaiued. Not a 
little light has been thrown upon the difficult problems that relate to fruit, 
forest and garden culture, in our changeable and peculiar climat«. If expe- 
rience with U8 has proved a dear school, it has been none the less valuable to 
the State. As a society, if we have learned anything, it has all been used in 
the interest of the people of Kansas; and we have the proud consciousness 
of giving back to the . material interests of the State many fold for all that 
we have ever received of her bounty. We are workers in the interest of 
horticulture, not for State aid or by reason of State aid, but because a love 
for these pursuits is implauted in men's nature. We shall just as surely 
work on in the way of experiment, and just as certainly gather fresh lessons 
of experience, whatever may be the attitude of the State towards us, as that 
the seasons roll on. It may be a weakness, there mey be a little of one- 
ideaism in it, but we cannot let tree and fruit culture alone. If you move 
us out on to the dryest ridge of the "Great American Desert," we should all 
be studying on planting trees and gathering fruit, and making a wind-break 
for our families and our stock. We are to remember that this Society does 
Dot make horticulturists, but horticulturists make the Society. Probably 
nine-tenlhs of our membership would be as enthusiastic in our legitimate 
pursuits, if no Society existed. And while we would not ignore the fact that 
we personally owe much to association, it is important for us to remember 
that successful horticulture <loes not depend upon State patronage. But 
while we are not inilebtwl to the State in this regard, it is well for us to keep 
io mind the fact that the Slate can make, if it only so will, important and 
profitable use of our experience. Experiment and experience have beea 
individual in the past, aud must be in the future; and it will be the office of 
this Society to combine or unify the experience of individuals, and make it 
the property of the State. In this direction the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society has been eminently successful. While, then, we ask for State aid, 
it is simply to secure for the State that knowledge which otherwise would be 
confined to the few. When we send up to Topeka a request for a small con- 
tribution froDf the State treasury, let us feel, and let our legislators under- 
stand, that we ask it not iu our own interest, but in tbe interest of the entire 
State. I wish to call the attention of this Society to the importance of 
making provision for paying the traveling expenses of at least one delegate 
to our annual meetings from each of the county societies of the State. 

The field opened before the horticulturist is one well calculated to arouse 
all his enthusiasm. He deals, it is true, with the lowest form of life; but it 
is life veiled in impenetrable mystery. We may not be able to raise the veil 
and tell what that life is; but this we know, that we deal with living things. 
Yes, we hold iu our hand a link of the chain that reaches up to the being of 
God. If we are unable to tell what that life is, this we know, that all our 
interest in any plant grows out of its life. We take a seed in our hand, and 
all the interest which we feel in that seed grows out of the fact that there is- 
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wrapped up ia its protecting iateguineQts an organized and living existence. 
It is now a germinal existence, just sleeping in the little protecting cradle 
wbich nature has given it, bnt it has before it a wonderful future. And we 
may well ask, what is it to be? The lump of clay or the fragment of rock 
only tell in themBelves of a changeless future, but in this seed there is the 
promise of a eucceasiou of wonders that may reach to the end of time. But 
the future of this seed depends not simply upoo its inherent nature, but also 
upon its surroundings; aud these surroundings are variable elemeots that 
enter always into the problem of the future of this seed. What seemed at 
first, then, a very simple problem, becomes in practice one of tie most com- 
plicated and difficult to solve. There are contiugeDciee growing out of the 
nature and condition of the soil ; and to these contingencies are to be added 
those that grow out of the mean and extremes of temperature aud of moist- 
ure; aud to these, also, the elfects of atmospheric motion, of altitude, and 
the possibilities of disease. These elements in the great problem of vegetable 
life always hold a variable relation to each other; but probably in no part 
of the American coutinent are these relations more variable than in Kansas 
and adjacent regions; hence, all horticultural pursuits will here involve a 
degree of care and the study of meteorological laws that will scarcely be re- 
quired elsewhere. We very soon learned that the rules of successful horti- 
culture as held in the Eastern States, and especially in Europe, would only 
lead us astray if applied on a Kansas soil; but it has not been so easy to 
learn what rules may be relied upon here. The horticulturists of Kansas 
are very nearly weaned from the notion of going to Europe for instruction 
in their occupation, and most of us are ready to settle down to work out the 
problems proposed for ourselves on our own soil and iu our own way. From 
the very nature of the case we must do this work for ourselves, and upon our 
own soil. There are some questions to be answered which can be answered 
only by actual trial on the great Western plains. All the experience of Eu- 
rope on these questions will be of little avail here. This is eminently true 
of the western half of the State. While our attention as a society has been 
largely called to the eastern part of the State, it is evident that the western 
portion is now to demand more consideration. Western Kansas has received 
an immense population within tbe past season, and it is probable that tens 
of thousands more will locate lo tbe western counties before next June. 
Under even ordinary circumstances, we should give special attention to this 
vast incoming population; but in view of the very peculiar features of the 
climate, we need to consider their wants more carefully. Some means should 
be devised to determine at the earliest possible date what can and what can- 
not be done horti culturally in western Kansas. It is the great question for 
the people of thia region. What can be done in tbe way of forestry and frutt 
culture? To what extent can we make both a success? As we move up the 
incline toward the Rocky Mouulaius, we shall reach a point at last where the 
peach can be no longer relied upon, and where the apple crop will be more 
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UDCertaiD. Aa we move westward the queatioD of forestry becomea more 
important, and at the same time more complicated and difficult. The people 
settling here wauC trees; they want protection; thej want fuel; they want 
frait. And what caa be done to aid them? Politicians send a commission 
to study the forestry of Europe. This will give the settlers on our plains 
little aid. We may about as well have sent a commission to the moon, as 
far as its effects upon Western forestry are coDcenied. What we need, evi- 
dently, is intelligent study of the conditions, and experiment here upon the 
ground. We are doubtful whether it will be possible to enlist the Govern- 
ment in this direction; but we surely can encourage private enterprise, and 
something may soon be gained which will avail hereafter. We think this 
Society has already done good service in encouraging the planting of native 
trees, first as nurses for more unreliable exotics. This matter has been re- 
peatedly presented in the discussions of this Society, and, I am pleased to 
know, is bearing fruit in the plantings of our western farmers. Under the 
timber act as now amended, a vast number of trees have already beeu planted, 
and the most satisfactory results may reasonably be anticipated; and one of 
the most promising features in this movement is found in the fact that so 
large a number of our planters have depended upon our native trees A few 
years ago almost every planter was directing his attention to exotic trees, 
with a result that can only be deplored, since so much valuable time, as well 
as money, has been sunk in costly experiments; and yet the facts deduced from 
these great losses must have been learned somehow. Many of our western 
farmers have taken their first lesson in forestry at great cost, but they have 
learned something which will direct their subsequent efforts. They have 
learned that a system of forestry peculiar to the old countries of Europe 
will be worse than useless here; and now that the people have come to act 
for themselves, good results may be anticipated. The older members of this 
Society, located as they are in the eastern third of the State, where timber 
and protection abound, can scarcely realize the great want of the west, nor 
can they quite understand the reason for. our western members making for- 
estry quite so much of a hobby; but move out there, gentlemen, where your 
heaviest timber is sunflowers, and your fuel corn, or coal hauled forty miles 
from the railroad, and yun will feel that the question of tree culture will 
come right home to you. 

A graud bediming has already been made in many of the western coun- 
ties, and with the additional plantations which must be made in the next two 
years the whole face of the country will soon be transformed as if by magic. 
It is to be regretted that the question of protection has not entered more 
largely, from the very beginning, into the location and combination of tree 
plantations. The location of these plantatious has, so far, apparently been 
dictated by chance, and while good results will doubtless follow in most 
instances, it is certain that an intelligent and systematic arrangement of 
plantations would furnish far more effective protection. I would urge, then, 
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that the laws which govern the motion of the air with reference to shelter 
belts be carefully and persistently brought to the attention of the people, by 
the reports or discussions of this Society, and by the newspaper press. 
While we cannot hope to change what has been done, we may shape, to some 
extent, the work of the future. 

It must be admitted, we think, that fruit culture in the western half of this 
State will be attended with some difficulties, anil not a little uncertainty. It 
must be confessed that there are atmospheric conditions peculiar to this 
. region which do not promise the largest success. While we may look for 
some changes as the result of settlement, and especially of forestry, I think 
we have the best of evidence for believing that we can anticipate no great 
climatic transformation aa the result of man's work. It is the favorite theory 
of some, that the climate of the Western plains is gradually changing. Yes, 
if we read the record which nature has written in the trees of this region, we 
shall find that for fifty, one hundred, and even two hundred years, the climate 
has been constantly changing, but never quite changed. It has been all 
through the past a region of fat and lean years — some as bountiful in their 
growth, one hundred years ago, as any which the white man has witnessed. 
Everything here gives evidence that this is a region of extremes. It appears 
to us worse than folly to attempt to carry out our plans as horticulturists 
upou the supposition that these climatic extremes will gradually disappear — 
that a golden climatic mean will finally he reached somehow through the 
settlement of this vast region, that will make these Western plains the Eden 
of the earth. Far better will it be for us to make careful and wise pro- 
vision to meet the contingencies of the future. It will be far wiser for us to 
seek out some plan by which the evils growing out of these extremes may be 
averted. The question is not whether this country is to be settled — for it is 
already settled. It has naturally a fertile soil, capable of enduring more 
extremes than almost any other in the world; and, with favorable conditions 
of moisture and temperature, able to produce the grandest results. Now, 
how can we best meet the effects of the prevailing dry atmosphere? How 
can wc best guard vegetation from the extreme heat of the summer sun and 
the coolness of the summer nights? How can we best protect against the 
alternate thawing and freezing of the winters ? How can the extremes of 
drouth be avoided ? And how can we most speedily protect ourselves against 
the ceaseless flow of the winds? These and kindred questions come home at 
once to the horticulturist; and we call upon you, gentlemen, to give tbem . 
that consideration which their importance demands. 

The ends proposed will not be reached immediately, nor will the simple 
act of this Society accomplish much unless we can enlist the entire horticul- 
tural interest of the State in this matter. The people must be brought to 
think upon this subject; and to effect this, it must be talked up, and written 
up, and kept constautly before the public mind. In place of trying to ignore 
the real state of the case, we should accept at once the real and certain diffi- 
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culties of the situation, and seek for the best attaiDable remedies for these. 
Ten years ago it was reluctaDtly acknowledged bj some that possibly fruit 
culture might be a success io eastern Kansas, aod now fruit culture is aa 
assured success here; but it is not yet settled what can be done in fruit cul- 
ture ID the western half of the State. The trials so far made do not, proba- 
bly, determine the actual results, as they have not been extensive enough, 
Dor have they been continued long enough, to settle the matter beyond dis- 
pute. It is evident that the ubiquitous tree peddler will make a rich harvest 
on the credulity of the new settlers, and millions of trees will be sold and 
planted and watched until nine-tenths, or even ninety-nine one-hundredths 
perish. Everything will be sold, and especially valueless varieties. If thete 
are any humbugs to sell (and did you ever see a time when there were not f ), 
this is the region where these people will sell them. It may be difficult to 
guard the masses against imposition, and yet something can be done by 
earnest effort on the part of the members of this Society. 

If there are any plans which can be devised to encourage the planting of forest 
trees in the western counties, there is probably no grander or more importaut 
work for this Society. And if I do not read the signs of the times amiss, it is 
certain that we shall have more to do with the western part of the State, for the 
next ten years, than with the eastern portion. If this change in our work 
occurs, as anticipated, hy the force of circumstances, it will involve some 
important changes in our Investigations and discussions. While no one can 
recommend the slackening of interest in fruit culture, we must take up with 
more zeal the questions relating to forestry, and examine them with refer- 
ence to the conditions peculiar to the western part of the State. There 
are some important questions relating to this matter, as already intimated, 
which demand much time and thought, and this must be given upon the field. 
It cannot be done upon some other field, or by studying the precedents of 
European planting. The work must be done here, and by our own men. I 
believe this is to be the work of our Society. Ar^ we ready, gentlemen, for 
the emergency ? 

Remembering what has been done by the efforts of this Society in the past, 
we believe we may anticipate grand results in the future. Anticipating, 
then, much in the future, we gladly and trustingly look for this Society to 
carry out the grand purposes of horticulture in Kansas. 

DECEASE OF GEO. WEIR, OF UNIONTOWN. 

J. W. Latimer, of Pleasanton, announced the death of George Weir, for 
years a member of the Society, and moved the appointment of a committee 
to prepare and report to the Society, during its meeting, proper resolutions 
of esteem and tribute in memory of the deceased. 

The motion prevailed, and the President announced, as a committee on the 
decease of Geo. Weir, the following gentlemen: J. W. Latimer, E. P. Deihl, 
and Dr. J. M. DeBall. 
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The Coromitlee on Arrange men te reported a programme for the work of 
the followiug day. 
Meeting adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Society was called to order by the President, who opened the exercises 
with prayer. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
The committee on obituary, by J. W. Ijatimer, offered the following report : 

TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO DECEASED MEMBER QEO. WEIR, OF DNIONTOWH. 

Whereas, An all-wise and beneficent Creator has, since our last anaual 
meeting, removed from earth our honored and highly -esteemed member and 
companion, Geo. Weir, of Uniontown, Kansas; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Society, do hereby express our 
deep Borrow in the Idbb sustained by this Society and the horticultural inter- 
ests of our State, of a faithful and enthusiastic worker, in hia death. 

Resolved, That we fully sympathize with the members of his family iu this 
their sad bereavement, and that our Secretary be instructed to furnish them 
an authentic copy of this expression of the Society, and secure for publica- 
tion in OUT annual report a biographical sketch of the deceased. 

J. W. Latimer, 
J. M. DeBall, 
E. P. Deihl, 



On motion, the report was adopted, and ordered spread upon the records. • 

CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 
Were presented, and the following were admitted: 

Southeastern Horticultural Society — J. W. Latimer, Pleasanton. 

Anderson County HorlicuUural Society — A. A. Adams, Garnett. 

Douglas County Morticultural Society — E. A. Coleman, Lawrence. 

Johnson County Horticultural Society — G, M. Waugh, Gardner; H. Perley, 
Spring Hill; B. M. Crust, Stanley. 

Montgomery County Horticultural Society — L. A. Walker, Independence. 

Manhattan HortuMltural Society — Prof. E. Gale, Manhattan. 

Dickinson County Horticultural Society — J. W. Robson, Cheever. 

Wyandotte County Horticultural Society — M. B. Neuraan, Wyandotte. 

SECRETAKY'S ANNUAL REPORT 
Was called for, and read, as follows: 

Mr. President, and Associate Members of the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society: Another year's work of this Society will close with the work of this^ 
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our twelfth aoDual lueetiDg, and its results will soon be given to the public, 
to help make up ihe horticultural history of Kansas. As your servaot, 
in obedieoce to the duties iDcumbeDt upon the office to which I have been 
assigned, it affords me pleasure to be able tn report to you marked progress 
in our organized work, and a greatly -iu creased interest in the success of that 
work among ihe people of our State. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE BOARD. 

At a meeting of the Board, called at the Secretary's rooms, iu Parsons, 
December 13th, 1877, immediately following the adjournment of the eleventh 
annual meeting, the following business was transacted, to wit: 

The chairs of standing committees were filled for 1878 as follows; Nomencla- 
ture, Dr. Wm. M. Howsley, Leavenworth ; Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 
J. W. Robson, Cheever; Entomology, Prof F. H. Snow, Lawrence; Orchard 
Culture, F, Wellhouse, Leavenworth; Forestry, Prof E. Gale, Manhattan; 
Small Fruits, J. L. Williams, Oswego; Floriculture, Geo. Y. Johnson, Law- 
rence; Vegetable Gardening, A. G. Wilhite, Emporia; Handling Fruit, 
G, C. Brackett, Lawrence; Meteorology, Prof F. Hawn, Leavenworth; 
Vine Culture, C. M. Ott, Olathe. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to secure the publication of the 
transactions of the Society for 1877, in book form, bound in muslin, at the- 
best terms possible; also, to call the Eighth Semi- Annual Meeting at Ster- 
ling, Rice county, provided that the Atchison, Topeka &, Sanla F4 Railroad 
Company could be induced to grant free transportation to members over it» 
lin^ 

On motion, the bills of Messrs. E. P. Deihl, for $6.86, and Robert Milli- 
ken, for 84.75, covering incidental expenses as officers, were allowed, and 
ordered paid. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet at call of the President. 

The several standing committees were promptly notified of their appoint- 
ment, and each filed their acceptance. 

The publication of the Society's proceedings for the year 1 877 was awarded 
to Geo. W. Martin, State Printer; 1,000 copies, of 200 pages, in muslin cov- 
ers, for $685, and for each additional signature, $28.63i^. This report, viz., 
vol. VII, by examination shows 162 pages more than the base in the esti- 
mates, therefore makingthe 1,000 copies cost $1,000; also, it will be found by 
comparison to exceed any previous year's report 100 pages. The delinquency 
of several of the committees in reporting upon subjects assigned to them, and 
the revision and extension of our fruit lists in tabulated form (which all must 
concede to be of importance and of value to our reports), increased the labors 
of your Secretary materially at a period when the usual work of compiling 
and formulating his MSS. for the press was laborious. For this additional 
work in this office I have charged the Society as per entry in my financial re- 
port The merits of the report in its make-up I leave to your judgment^ 
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asking for your suggestions by way of any improvement. I desire, and aliall 
always appreciate, auy effort made by auy member intended to assist me in 
increasiDg the value of these reports. 

THE EIGHTH SEHI-ANNUAL HEETINO. 

Having failed to obtain sucb inducements from the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa F6 Railroad as this Society would reasonably expect, and as coodi- 
tioned by the Board, the meeting was called at Gamett, Anderson county, 
June l{)th and 20th, 1876, as the most feasible point, and in response to an 
invitation of its citizens; and it ia with pleasure that I say to you, that to the 
citizeua of that city and its surroundings are due the earnest thanks of this 
Society for the cordial and appreciative manner iu which its members were 
received and welcomed to their hoapilality, and the deep and lively interest 
manifested for the success of the meeting and the work of building up our 
State horticulture. The meeting waa very interesting and decidedly auc- 
cessful. 

Keferring to the proceedinga of that meeting, there was one subject brought 
out and discussed at length, resulting in the following resolution, which would 
seem to be worthy of your further consideration and action, viz. : 

"That the boards of school district be ui^ed, through tlie county vice presideots, to 
adopt necessary measurea to plant the school grounds to groves of trees for shade in sum- 
mer and shelter in winter, and so ornament the house surroundings as to make the whole 
a place attractive to the pupils ; also, to ui^e upon the members of the school districls 
Ihe importance of an inlroduction of a course of leesona in practical horticulture into 
our common schools." 

That action of this Society has met with a ready and hearty aupport in 
educational circles as moat worthy of State indorsement and action, and has 
been recommended by some county superintendents to the favorable conaid- 
€ration of our State Superintendent, for the purpose of securing a State ac- 
tion by the coming Legialature. 

THE SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD 

Was called at the close of the aerai-annual meeting at Garnett, June 20th, 
in the reception room of the St. Charles Hotel, Members present : President 
Gale, Vice President Milliken, Johnson, Van Denian, and your Secretary. 

The s|>ecial object. of this meeting waa to determine upon a series of ques- 
tiona referring to matters of interest to the horticulturist and important to 
the success of our work, to be submitted to the vice presidents of each county 
for their consideration and investigation, as a basis in part for their annual 
report to this Society, 

These questiona form Circular No. 8 of this Society, and, with an appoiot- 
ment, have been sent into the several counties and to the following persons : 

LIST OF COUNTY VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Alleh County H. E. Van Deman Geneva, 

C. C. Eelsej Humholdt. 

Andebson CoDNir A. A. Adams Gamett, 
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Atchison Couhty John W. Fisher NortoDvllle. 

Bourbon Codnty J. D. Manlova ,...Fort Seott. 

Brown County N. B. Wood Troj. 

R. C. Chase Hiawatha. 

BuTLEB Codnty W. H. Liteoo Bealoa. 

Chabb County J. W. B^ram Cedar Point. 

CHAUTAUitUA County A. EHie.... Elk City. 

Cherokee County N. D. Ingraham. Baxter Springs. 

Clay County .'...F. E. Robingoo Clay Center. 

Cloud County C. H. Sheffield Glasco. 

Cowley County Jas. Christian Arkansas City. 

OoPTEY County C. H. Graham Leroy. 

Crawford County. Thomas Ping Girard. 

Davis County.., Wra. Cutter Junction City. 

Dickinson County J. W. Robsoa Cheever. 

Doniphan County S. Hatch Wathena. 

DouoLAS County G. Y. Johngon Lawrence. 

T. M. Pierson Kanwaka. 

Elk County Henry Welty Elk Falls. 

Ellis County Martin Allen Hays City. 

Ellsworth County Dr. L. Sternberg Port Harker. 

W. E. Fosnot Ellsworth. 

Franklin County^ E. J. Nugent Ottawa. 

Greenwood County Isaac Detheridge Fame. 

Jackson County W. D. Barnett.. !..Holton. 

J. W. WillUms. Cope. 

Jbtfebson County J. N. Hall Oakalooaa, 

Jewell County E. H. Snyder, Jewell Center. 

E. T. Byram Jewell City. 

Johnson County Wm. Maxwell Edgerton. 

Labette County...... J. L. Williams Oswego. 

C. G. Wickersham Parsons. 

Leavenworth County Dr. Wm. M. Howsley Leavenworth. 

Lincoln County A. J. DavU Lincoln. 

Linn County J. W. Latimer Pleasanton. 

Lyon County Robert Hilliken Emporia. 

Marion County W. H. BiUingg Marion Center. 

Marshall County John McKee Marysville. 

McPrebson County Myron Hall Spring Valley. 

MiAHi County L. Bi«hop Osawatomie. 

Mitcdell County E. A. Taylor. Beloit. 

Montgomery County L. A. Walker Independence. 

Morris County , F. B. Harris White City. 

Nemaha County G. W. Phillips Capioma. 

Neosho County D. B. Skeels Galeaburg. 

G. W. Ashby '. Chanute. 

Osage County Jae. A. Drake Osage City. 

Osborne County M, Mohler. Oabome City. 

Pawnee County C. C. Chevalier. Garfield. 

Phillips County Thos. Cox, jr. Phillipsburg. 
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PoTTAWATOMiB CocNTY Welcome Wells Manhattan. 

Abner AJlen Wabaunsee. 

Reno Couktv A. 8. Dimock. Hulcbinson, 

Republic Coitnty J. A. Hosher Belleville. 

Rice County J. B. Schlicbler Sterling. 

Ruby County Prof. E, Gale ManhalUn. 

Saline County Jonathan Weaver Salina. 

Sedgwick County J. G. Sampson El Paso. 

Shawnee County Thos. Buckman Shawnee. 

SuMNEH County A. C. Smith Wellington. 

Wabausbee County H. A. Stiles Pavilion. 

Washington County John W. Bell Wsshingtoo. 

Wilson CounTy G. B. Brown Guilford. 

Woodson County W. W. Smith ■. Neoaho Falla. 

Wyandotte County W. W. Dickinson Wyandotte. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Copies of Mr. C. W. Murtfeldt'a reaolutioos relatiug to the subject of a 
NatioDal Department of Agriculture, repreaeated \o the Cabiaet of the 
President by a Secretary of Agricuiture, as per your instructioDS, were 
forwarded to our membera of Congress, aad responded to with the most 
favorable and encouragiDg assurances of an earnest support before that body. 

This office, during the year, has received many communications from men 
of prominence in horticulture in other States, all expressing deep interest in 
our success as a Society. None are of a more earnest and kindly sentiment 
than those of Hon. Marshall F. Wilder, President of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. The kind regards of Prof. C. V, Riley are tendered the 
members of this Society by letter of Nov. 22d; also, he expresses r^rets 
that he is unable to assemble with us at this time. 

The correspondence in our State extends into sixty-one counties, and it 
affords me pleasure to herein commend the promptness in response to every 
effort in our interest by those addressed, and the encouragement given from 
all quarters by persons in the work is of the moat gratifying character. 
During no year since our organization has there been so general an interest 
in horticultural pursuits as during the one just closing. 



R — GRAPE ROT. 

From the Agricultural Department at Washington, D. C, I have received 
the following circular of inquiry; 

Department op Aokicultube, Wabhinoton, D. C, June 28, 1878. 

Deab Sir : From the investigations of last season on llie grape rot, it ts thought ihat 
the rot maj be a fermentation cauiied by the fungus known m the Ihnda Sacchari {or 
eerevimcc), or "yeast or vinegar plant." 

This fungus requires, for its germination and growth, high temperature, much moist- 
ure, and contact with some saccharine or albuminous substance. From all the indica- 
tions, the grape is thought to be in the beet condition for the attack, and rooet susceptible 
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lo this disease, at the time of the fonnation and hardening of the seeds, as the vi 
ihia period secretes the sabataoces most inTiting to this fungus. 

To arrive, therefore, at better and more satisfactory concIuBions in I 
70U are earnestly and respectfully requested, from as careful observations as possible, tc 
answer substantially the following questions. 

Respectfully, Wx. G. LbDoc, Ctommiwiiwter. 



lit. Is Ibe Krspe attacbed bj rot M 


an; other period of Its growth than that ImioirD Ba the time of 


"forming and hardening of tbesecd?" 


If BO, At what other stages of Its grawlh, and la irfaat propor- 






M, WbBt Is Ibe dfgrae of temperatu 


ire of the air at which the rot commeaceg, aad ander what tem- 


perature dwa It flourlab or decline? 






1 be sufficient to generate and support the rot, without also ei- 


ceaa at moisture in the Btinoephere? 




4th, What ta the locality, eiposure 


, dr^nage, Boll.etc, Dftbe Tineyard obsened; the Tkrlety and 


age or the Tinea, mode of abelteriog tb 

Tt,;Q »i.K:Lu.t y^\„^ ino^oti. 


e canes, el«.I 



This subject being investigated by the Department is deserviDg oF atten- 
tion by this Society, and it is hoped that it will be made a subject of the 
fuIieEt discussion' during this meeting. 

The chairs of tfae committees for the several fruit districts were filled as 
follows: Northern Fruit District, F.Wellhouse, Leavenworth; Central Fruit 
District, Gieo. Y.Johnson, Lawrence; Southern FruitDlslrict, L.A.Walker, 
Independence. 

MEMBERSHIPS. 

During the year the following persons have been enrolled in the life-mem- 
bership list: Abner Allen, Wabaunsee, by first installment; Robert Milli- 
ken, Emporia, full payment; Geo. Y, Johnson, Lawrence, full payment; 
A. A. Adams, Oarnett, first installment; W. E. Fosnot, Ellsworth, first in- 
stallment: making a total number of life members at this date of fourteen. 
This life list should be largely increased. The payment of the fee of $10 is 
made easy by being divided into four annual installments of $2.60 each, 

0BGANIZATI058. 

The counties of Anderson, Chase, Beno and Wyandotte have been added 
to our county horticultural society list during the past year. 

To those of us who have been long identified with the horticultural inter- 
ests of this State, the organization of that most favored and successful fruit- 
producing section of our State, Wyandotte county, affords us reasons for 
great rejoicing. In this organization we secure talent of a high order, and 
many earnest and enthusiastic co-workers. The gratitude of this Society is 
due to such persevering and determined men as Hon. W. J. Buchan, W. W. 
Dickinson and M. B. Neuman, the last two President and Secretary of that 
society, for so valuable au acquisition to our support. 

In Anderson county we are indebted to A. A. Adams and Judge M. A, 
Page, Vice President and Secretary, respectively; Chase county, to J. W. 
Byram, Secretary ; and in Reno county, to A. 8. Dimock and L. J. Templin, 
President and Secretary, for successfully organizing these counties. I trust 
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it ivill be our pleasure at this time to estend a. cordial and hearty welcome 
to tbeir det^ates. 

Another district has been organized. We have been highly pleased to 
learn of the organization of the Northneetero and the Southeastern Districts, 
and now we hail with pleaaure that of the Northeastern, with that veteran 
horticulturist, and for years President of this Society, Dr. Wm. M. Howsley, 
as President, and Dr. J. Stayman, Secretary. May it be our pleasure to 
welcome its delegates to this our twelfth annual reunion. 

It is my pleasing duty to announce the total number of horticultural or- 
ganizations in our State to be twenty-three, viz., three district, nineteen 
county, and one local. From letters from our county vice presidents, I 
gather evidence of several other counties preparing to organize during the 
coming year, 

VOL. VII, 

The entire number of 1,000 copies of vol. VII (Report for 1877) have 
been distributed, and still many have been disappointed in not being able to 
obtain one. Applications from non-residents have been refused, excepting 
ID eschaoge with other societies. The number of copies printed is far too 
small to do justice to the tax-payers of our State, To accomplish such an 
increase will require additioual State aid. It is but just that those who 
are taxed should receive the benefits; and wherever our Reports have been 
distributed, they make friends to our Society and ready workers for its sup- 
port. The number of 2,000 would barely approximate the demand. 
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Bill Tor udditioDBl work, Dectmbw %, 1878: 

Ici 100 pBgeseitiv la Volume Til - „ „ ,. tSO 00 

To 9 pages Ubulal«d rialt litt „ ^ S4 00 

To S p^H camposltlon _ „ > 00 

The Treoeurer's atiDual report was called for, and the following was sub- 
mitted : 

TREASURER'S ANNUAL REPORT, 

From Daembo' H, 1877, to December S, 1878. 

Dec. 11. 1877— B«Uncelntr«iaui7 jn 3« 

Deo. IS, 1877— ThIrtMD bduu*! f»e>, eleientli anuuiil mMtlng 13 OO 

Dec. 24, 1877— Ahner Allen, Wabaiiniee, firet Irntallnient of life fee 2 BO 

Jmn. II, 1878— Eight annuil fsea, br C. G. Wlckerahim, foT JoihuB Hill, Aug. Wilson, Wm. 
Ueliell, V. Y. Knapp, T. C. Caref, W. P. Talberl, P. Dails, and John aoughlay, 

Parsons _ 8 00 

Feb. 14.— IsiMC Dslherldge, Fame, annual fee „.„„ _.™..„ 1 00 

Haicli »— H, H. ThomiHoii, Chicago,' III., anaual fee. _„._ „_.„„„ 1 00 

Haroh 9— C. C. CheTaller. Garfield, aanual fee.. _ _.„...„.,.._- __.. 1 00 

April IB— L. Bishop, Osawalomle, annual tees fOr 1877 knd 1878 .... 2 00 

June 20-FiTe BDnual t^u, eighth aeml-anniiBl meetlnn, for I. B. Bant, J. G Wowter, Chw. E. 

Dewer, R. U. Slouaker, Garoett, and S. S. Tipton, Ulneral Point. _ ,... S 00 

June 20— A. A. Adams, Oarnett, fint ioMaJlment of Ilh fee 2 SO 

July 8-eiat« donation „ ],ai0 OO 

July 16-Wm. Cutler, Junction atj-, annual fee __ 1 00 

July 24-Tbree annual fees, from B. Ullllken, (or J. H. DoUe, V. C Spldei, Bad L. 8. Heiltag*. 

Emporia, for memberehlp for 1877 -....„.„,...„...___ _.._„».,..„.„ ™ _. I OS 

July 30— Q. T. Johnson, lawrenee, Ufa fee. _„.,„ __.,„ ,_.,._.._.... 10 «0 

July 30— R. Milliken, Emporia, life fee. _.._.._ ™ „„. 10 00 

Aug. 3— J. 9. CbaplQ, iDdependeDce, aonual fee _ „ 1 00 
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On tiarnui< tf PreMtiU and Sienlar]/. 

Dec. 81, 1877— To Secretary „ „„„_„ _„ 138 » 

Jan. 22, IBJS— " ._™, _„.„ 17 00 

Feb. 28— '■ „. „._ _...._-.._„ I SI 

March 30— " __,.. 2 80 

April 30— '■ „ _.. „„., . .„ a 70 

June 19— ■' „ „ „„„ „..« 28 90 

Julys— To (J. W,M»rtln, Stale Printer „ „..„...„._.__._._... 800 SO 

July8-To Secretary „ „„ _ ISO OO 

July 29-To President R Gale, office sipenscB „, „.._ _.. 1130 

July 81— To Secretary .'. ___ .; 45 70 

Aug. 1-To R. MlUlken, Vice Preaident, office eipen«a ~ 33 10 

Aug.Sl— To Secretary „ „ „„ 4 29 

Sept. 80— '■ „ „ „_»,_._ _._„ 4 3S 

Oct. 31— To H, E. Van Demin, ofiM axpeneea.. _ __.,..„. 2 78 

Oct. 31— To Secretary „ 8 BO 

Not. 1— " „ „ „.„....» 180 00 

Not. 30— " ...»„,..,„„ .„ _.._...„ „_,„_,..._ « 90 

Dec. 2— To Treasurer's eipenas M1L~... ..U....-.— 14 SO 

Total dlBbuisomenta.. „_„..-,....„ •1,^8 88 
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committee on president's address and secretary's eeport. 

Od motioD, the Preaident's aoDual address and the Secretary's annual re- 
port were referred to the followiog committee for examination and report : 
H. E. Van Deman, J. M. DeBall, G. M. Waiigh. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to act as a committee in making 
up report^ for the Northern, Central and Southern Fruit Districts. 

M. B. Neuman, Wyandotte county: My county society ia preparing, 
through its PreBideut, W. W. Dickinson, a full and reliable statistical re- 
port of horticultural matters in our county, from the first planting to the 
present date, to enable its people to reach safe conclusions, on which to base 
our future work. I can see great good as a result of this action, and recom- 
mend a similar action to the consideration of each of our county societies. 

Meeting adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Society reassembled at the hour of adjournment, and the President an- 
nounced the annual election of officers as the first business of the session. ' 

ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

FOR PRESIDENT. 

Dr. J. M. DeBall nominated Prof. E. Gale, and, on motion. Dr. DeBall 
was instructed to cast the ballot of the Society for the nominee for President 
for the ensuiug year. 

In accordance therewith, the ballot was cast as instructed. 

FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 

N. P. Deming nominated Dr. Wm. M. Howaley, of Leavenworth. 
On motion of M. B. Neuman, Mr. Deming was instructed to cast the bal- 
lot of the Society for the nominee — which was done, in accordance with the 



FOR e 
On motion of E. P. Deihl, Mr. Deming was instructed to cast the Imllot 

of ^e Society for G. C. Brackett, of Lawrence. The ballot was so, cast. 

FOR TREASURER. 

On motion of Geo. Y. Johnson, Mr. Deming was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Society for F. Wellhouse, of Leavenworth, for Treasurer, and 

the ballot was so cast. 

FOR TRUSTEES. 

M, B, Neuman moved that the Trustees be selected, one from each of the 
fruit districts. The Society accepted the motion. 

F. Wellhouse nominated M. B. Neuman, of Wyandotte, for the Northern 
District. 
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N. P. Demiiig nomiDated W. E. Barnes, of VinlaDd, for the Central Dis- 
trict. 

J. W. Latimer nominated H. E. Van Deman, of Geneva, for the Southern 
District. 

On motion, the ballot of the Society was cast for the respective nominees 
as Trustees for the year 1879. 

The President invited the reading of the following paper: 

HORTICULTURE IN DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

BY aAHUEL BEVK0LD3, OF LAWBBKCE. 

Of all the progrees made in the various material interests of Douglas 
county during the past decade, none is more apparent and prominent than 
that made in horticulture. This fact, which is patent to every one familiar 
with the fruit productions of the county, argues well for its future. Here 
may he found some of the lat^^t and most productive orchards and vine- 
yards in the State, and the number is annually increased as each successive 
spring-tide recurs. The Horticultural Society of Douglas county has for 
several years past been working persistently and faithfully lo advance the 
interest of fruit growing; and its efforts, like "bread cast upon the waters," 
is seen "after many days." The Society,- however, has met with some dis- 
couragement and opposition in its past history, but its present efforts give 
promise of great results in the future. 

The greater part of those engaged in the production of fruit, to any con- 
siderable extent, unite with the Society in its efforts to improve and render 
profitable the growing and marketing of the many different varieties of fruit 
raised in this latitude. It is to be regretted, however, that a few of the 
p'romioent fruit growers in the county who ought to attend the meetings, and 
furnish their share of experience to the general stock of knowledge, ignore 
its claims, and refuse to assist in its laudable object of inculcating a practical 
knowledge of suecesafu! fruit growing. One main objection is, that there are 
too many impracticable and conflicting theories advocated, and the novice is 
consequently liable to be led astray. The reply to this objection is, that all 
practice is based upon theory; that truth never suffers by too much investiga- 
tion; and that the young horticulturist is in but little danger of being led 
astray if he pursues those methods which experience has stamped with her 
seal of approval. Another man refuses to cooperate because there are " too 
many bobbies to ride," and one has to be bored almost to death with some 
one's favorite scheme, which he persistently brings to the front. The answer 
to this objection is, that every one, to a certain extent, is a specialist, and it 
is a great advantage to both art and science that such is the fact, for thereby 
thorough and profound investigation is concentrated, where otherwise it 
might be superficial. Another man withholds his support because his knowl- 
edge of horticulture has cost him much time and labor, and he therefore 
argues that he should not be required to give to the public gratuitously the 
result of his scientific research and practical experiments. This objection 
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originates In aelfishueaa and misaDthropj. It should not be eDtertained by 
any one deairoue of promoting a good cause and beoefiting mankind. Such 
a useful pursuit as horticulture should be eocouraged by all proper means. 

The meetings of this Society during the past season have been held in 
various portions of the county, tliereby scattering its good seed. The Sep- 
tember meeting was held near Hesper. in the extreme eastern part of the 
county, for the first time, and quite a lively interest was awakened in the 
subject of horticulture. One prominent farmer in that vicinity assured the 
Society that their orchards already growiug would be takeu much bett«r care 
of, and many new ones planted the coming spring, as the result of that meet- 
ing. The good people tendered the members a vote of thanks for holding 
their meeting among them, and invited the Society to meet with them as ofteD 
as would be compatible with its plan of operations. 

The winter meetings are held in plensant and commodious rooms in the 
University building. For this privilege, the Society is greatly indebted to 
Chaucellor Marvin, who is himself an amateur in the science of horticulture. 

The fair sex, both matrons and maidens, is well represented at .all the 
meetings. Their deft hands always prepare a rich repast for the "inner 
man," served up in picnic style. This feature is considered one of the social 
bands which help to hind the Society more firmly to'gether. 

Another interesting exercise is that of music. A quartet club is organized 
from its members, who intersperse the exercises with excellent music. Be- 
sides this, there is a small instrumental band of good musicians, which forms 
another auxiliary. 

The Douglas County Horticultural Society is a live institution, and is sure 
to make its influence felt even beyond the limits of its own county. 

It is well known that the apple crop of 1877 was a prodigious one. Almost 
every tree in the county was overburdeued with the weight of fruit; and this, 
after the previous year's full crop. It was foreseen that the crop of 1878 
would be a light one. The prediction was fully realized, being not more than 
one-fourth of (he previous year's crop. The early and summer varieties, 
however, were exceptions to the rule, as they produced average yields. Not- 
withstanding this great deficiency in the winter varieties, there were enough 
apples produced to supply the home market abundantly, and furnish the 
shippers of Lawrence 2,500 barrels for export. This estimate is very nearly 
correct, as all the barrels were made there, an account of which was kept by 
the coopers. This stitement does not include the early varieties which were 
shipped by express in boxes, nor the crop from the extensive orchards of Mr. 
Barnes, of Yinlaud, which was shipped in bulk. 

The average price paid for apples in Lawrence, the past season, was sixty- 
five cents per hushel, making for the whole amount shipped in barrels, allow- 
ing two-and-three-fourths bushels to the barrel, the sum of $4,468. Within 
the last few weeks, the merchants discovered that an insufficiency of winter 
fruit bad been stored, and have imported six car-loads from Michigan. 
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The crop of small fruit has been more than abundant — it has beeo pro- 
digious. First, the luacioua strawberry made its appearance in a full crop. 
Strawberries and cream, strawberry shortcake, strawberry parties, and straw- 
berry festivals were nil the r^:e. lu fact, the strawberry was king' for a 
while, but his reign was short. Then came the cherry — early and late; the 
raspberry and blackberry, all in superabundance. Massachusetts street, the 
principal business street of Lnwrence, fur several weeks was a perfectly mag- 
nificent fruit show from one end to the other. Throughout the county small 
fruits. were used in great abundance, and large quanUties put up for winter 
iise. 

The grape crop was an average one, though some vineyards sufi^red badly 
from fruit rot. This was accounted for by the over-abundance of rain dur- 
ing the months of spring. 

The peach crop was also a very full one. The budded varieties bore well, 
and the fruit was excellent. Seedlings bore abundantly, but the fruit was 
small and of an inferior quality. 

The amount of small fruits shipped from Lawrence by express, over the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, during the season', was, by an estimate made from 
the books of the company, 252,832 pounds, or about 126i tons, which at five 
cents per pound, this perhaps being a fair average, aiuounts to 812,641.60. 
There was also a considerable quantity shipped over the other roads, a state- 
ment of which was not obtained. 

Colorado being the principal fruit market for Douglas county, most of the 
fruit was shipped over the Kansas Pacific Railway. It is well known that 
the rates of this road are extortionaCely high, the through freight on a barrel 
of apples being about $2.50, and the express charges three cents per pound. 
If the tariff on this road could be reduced to reasonable rates, the horticul- 
turists of Douglas and other counties would realize much better returns for 
their surplus crops. It is to be hoped the incoming State L^lsJature will 
take the matter in band, and follow the example of the other Western States 
in regulating the railroad rates by legal enactment. 

Douglas county possesses as fine a soil for fruit-growing as any found in 
the State, much of it being of the kind known as " mulatto," which is a dark, 
reddish loam, having a soft, porous subsoil. For quantity and quality this is 
considered the best kind of soil for fruit. From the large quantity of the 
different kinds of fruit trees planted every year, it does not require prophetic 
vision to see that horticulture will, ere long, be a source of much wealth to 
the county and State. 

In answer to your Circular No. 5, it may he said that the wood growth of 
the apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry trees has been unprecedented the 
present year. The immense growth of the apple trees has been the subject 
of general remark. 

The codling moth baa been quite numerous and destructive in Lawrence 
and in the orchards contiguous, while those further remote have geuerally 
escaped the pest. 
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B. M. Crust; In Johnson coiinty there have been two crops in two con- 
secutive years. This year trees bloomed, but the embryo fruit was destroyed 
by the tarnish plant bug. 

J. W. Robson: I have discovered the tarnish plant bug in Dickinson 
county this season. 

The following essay waa read: 

FRUIT CULTURE IN SOUTHERN KANSAS. 

Referring to facts that lead from the past to the present time, we nuay 
draw some inferences that will show to the practical orcbardist, that "what 
we kuow" about fruit is only what may be known by auy fruit consumer 
who chooses to draw upon very limited resources. Yet we submit the fol- 
lowing. 

Whoever may have contemplated, during the last quarter of a century, 
removing from the older and more northern States to the new that lie west 
of the Miasissippi, may have done well to consult the excellent' annual re- 
ports upon agriculture and horticulture that in these later years have been 
printed. This, however, was more limited at the period that marks the first 
settlement of Kansas; and many, keeping upon or near the line of latitude 
with their former homes, found in due time that they had to ^earn much, and 
forget some that they had known and practiced east. 

Kow an observing person in the study of the West in its relation to fruits, 
may take up, for instance, the excellent volumes of the Horticultural and 
Agricultural Reports of Missouri, and find from the general tenor of these 
works in any year that ou and along the 40th degree of latitude the apple is 
most referred to as the fruit moat cherished, and the peach is reported as not 
being at home north of about that parallel. In the reports upou fruit from 
the latitude of Cape Girardeau, he will observe that the peach and the grape 
are receiving more of the attention of fruit growers. Yet again, if he in- 
quires into the planting, growth and products of the apple orchards of west- 
ern Arkansas, he may know somewhat from them the fact that from uatural 
causes and common care, the apple, peach and grape are there at home, in 
the 36th degree of latitude. 

Kansas lies between. Southern Kansas has its lower edge just above 37°, 
and, like a clean sheet of paper, we may write what we will upou it. Scarce 
ten years since, there was no inverted sod upon the most of it. Time has not 
yet elapsed sufficient to demonstrate aa to the apple; but not so of the peach 
and the grape. Yet thrice this length of time must come in the future to fix 
the status of the apple here. The annual Reporta of the Kansas State Hor- 
ticultural Society will contain in future years the record — in our favor, or 
against us. My sanguine friends would have me leave unwritten the last 
three words of the last senteuce. We shall see, and in the future know 
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whether we at least exert that degree of intelligence that has made the apple 
a BUcceas ito near us io a lower latitude. 

The good people up Dorth dilate upon results follow'iug great care, with 
hardy, extra hardy and irou-clad varieties of fruit, and moat truly elevate 
themselves in the doiug of it. Yet we, from natural and simple cauaes, thiak 
ourselves more highly favored; aud are dow realizing, notwithstaoding our 
limited alteutioD to good culture, the blessings of orchard fruits to a d^ree 
that has never been reached elsewhere in so brief a period after original set- 
tlement. 

By contrast from results already obtained, it may be profitable to us to 
present our claims for favor as a fruit region. In this direction, we give facta 
running back aud into a latitude 41° 15' north, lying nest of the Missouri 
river — a rich country, and a fair climate to such as are not particular about 
that. Seventeen years' residence in that locality found us very determinedly 
set upon southern Kansas. In tbe:^e years, apples from Missouri came Into mar- 
ket at Omaha over the Hannibal & St. Joseph and the St. Joseph &, Council 
Bluffs Railrbads; peaches from Illinoia, in baskets, costing $3 and upwards 
per bushel, over Iowa railroads ; pears from California, at 40 cents per pound, 
fine-looking and tamej over the Union Pacific ; plums from California, at five 
cents each, at the fruit stands; and other fruits from elsewhere. Starting 
south direct, in the month of August, 1872, we reached the Nemaha, latitude 
about 401° ; found peaches, Hale's Early, three for a dime, from firat hands — 
home raised. Found in the market, as we traveled, grapes in Kansas every- 
where south ; and mauy apple and peach orchards. At Topcka a refreshing 
display of all fruits and vegetablas, in season; peaches, 76 cents per bushel, 
yet we do not remember them especially on account of fine quality. In time 
we reached the Neosho valley. Some early chroniclers have said of this sec- 
tion that it was "the garden and the graveyard of Kansas" — evidently under 
the impression that a story one-half true was enough. We found peaches 
plenty, and in the counties east a drug in the market. Thence on to the 
valley of the Verdigris, to Independence, and we found excellent apples 
from southern Missouri, and better ones from Arkansas — price 75 cents 
per bushel. 

We had reached the brightest side — the south tier of Kansas — the end 
of our journey. 

Comparisons are said to be "odioua;" ao are "facts stubborn things." The 
States on the line above 40°, during and after the Rebellion, were at compar- 
ative leisure to send their fruits wesl, where they were in much demand, and 
the aupply did not come from there. Missouri and Arkansas were fought 
over and tramped under on their western borders; yet from the necessarily 
neglected orchards in these States the settlers on the new lands of southern 
Kansas had brought to them choice fruits at moderate prices. 

More manifest evidence need scarce be given to satisfy the inquiry as to 
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where the fruit belt is to be found — nhere the apple, peach and the grape 
are most certainly at home. 

Yet more coDclusive. The fruits of southera Kansas, grown in the sixth 
year from the leaviug of the ludiaus aod the begiuDing of cultivatioo, have 
beeu sent largely into the northeru markets, and, in the face of express 
charges of SI. 50 per. bushel, were sold, and pronounced superior to the best 
products of New Jersey and Delaware. And we were asHUred that if our 
ability to supply were adequate to the demand, we could control the market 
agaiust Illinois and Missouri. For the results in the disposal of fruits of 
this region in the markets of the north, particularly at Omaha, see the Kan- 
sas State Horticultural Report for 1877. 

We now refer hopefully to the general confidence in which the people rely 
upon their future fruit returns. The number of fruit trees planted, bearing 
and not bearing, reaches to nearly half a million in several of the most for- 
ward of the counties that comprise this district. 

There is a generous rivalry in the race we run in Kansas, and with the 
world outeide of Kansas. As yet we find much to cheer us, to invite us; 
much to encourage, much to discourage; yet, with patience, skill, and con- 
stant labor alone, under Providence, can we presume upon success. We 
cannot afford to not work for, care for, hope for and insist upon the placing 
of the fruit interests of Kansas high in the scale of industries — in time to 
stand second to none in all that will demand the care and attention of the 
State. 

GAME LAW. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of a communication from S. H. Ste- 
vens, Mayor of the city of Humboldt, on the above subject, which was as 
follows: 

Humboldt, Kansas, December 2, 1878. 

G. C. Brackett, Secretary StaLe HorlicxUlural SbciWj, Lavirenee, Konaos — Sib: To 
devise and place in practical opemtion the best means for the protection of wild insect- 
ivorons birds, has beeo one of the moet commend ahle speci&lties of the State Horticul- 
tural Society. From itH very inception to the last annual meeting, the work has been 
arduous and the interest unflagginj^ ; reeoluttona have been passed, committsea appointed, 
bills drawn, legislatures memorialized, and laws enacted. It is sad — perhaps humiliat- 
ing — to know that notwithatanding all that has been done by the ablest and best men in 
the State, the birda are BliU without protection. The bird law of 1876 was in part re- 
pealed in 1877 by the bird law of thai year. The law of 1877 coraraended itself suffi- 
ciently to the Society to be. incorporated in their report of that year. Section 6 of the 
law of 1876, which was declared unconatitutional at the July term (1377) of the Supreme 
Court [see ISih Kansas), is identical with section 3 of the bird law of 1877, and is there- 
fore void. While the voiding of the section is important, there are more serious defects 
in the law. Whatever there is in a law for the protection of birda thai permits or in 
any way aids or assists to place a commercial value, destroys the effect of the law. The 
first proviso in section I of the law of 1877 is fatal to the enforcement of tiie taw. A 
law BO framed as to permit the indiscriminate killing of birda at times certain, most fail 
in its requirements. Respectfully, S. H. Stbtbnb. 
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L. A. Walker offered resolutioDs, as follows: 

Beeolvfd, That the membere of this Society view with regret the alaoghter of the birds 
of Kanfiag inleoded to be protected by law, and agBinet the shipment of which the pres- 
ent law of 1877 is a dead ietter. 

Seiatvtd, That we request the L^isUture of Kansas to make a law absolute against 
the kilUng and shipping of birds. 

Reaolved, That the several county horticuttnral societies, and alt the friends in oar 
State, be requested to unite wilh this Society, in pressing this matter upon the considera- 
tion of the members in our next Legislature. 

Dr. J. M. DeBall supported the reeolutiona. As the present law was 
inoperative, on accouiit of defects, he hoped that one would be framed that 
could be enforced. 

H. E. Van Demax: The preseat law was drafted by a lawyer, and was 
conaidered sufficient for the purposes intended. 

COMMITTEE ON GAME LAW. 

Od motion, the resolutions were referred to the following committee: H. P. 
Welsh, J. M. DeBall, and H. E. Van Deman. 

Adjourned, 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
President Gale in the chair. 

Exercises opened with music by the quartet club of the city. 
By special invitation, the following lecture was delivered: 

RELATION OF EDUCATION TO INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS. 

BY PBOF. JAS. MARVIN, OF LAWRENC8, CHANCELLDB OF THE STATB UHIVBBSITV. 

That some people should be educated, is conceded. Doctors, lawyers, and 
some grades of teachers and preachers, should have a "liberal education," 
whatever that means. When the test is applied, community at large meas- 
ures the man by what he does, not by what he carries in the shape of 
diplomas and recommendations. If he knows and skillfully applies the 
principles of his profession, he succeeds. Few inquire when, where or how 
he was educated. He can wear his titles with assurance. If, on the other 
hand, he shows himself a novice in knowledge and a quack in practice, titles 
are a disgrace both to him who wears and the authority which has conferred 
the degrees. 

Common people do not pretend to know much about l^al forms, and less 
about the laws of health. They desire skilled and reliable aid when some 
crafty rogue invades their rights, or some malignant disease threatens the 
family. The preparatory knowledge to perform these duties in society must 
be derived from books, from the' experience and practice of other men — 
subsequent investigation and personal experience add to the original stock. 
The skill must have its beginning in native aptness. Without this, all sub- 
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sequent efforts will show a buDgliDg hand. No amount of knowledge froni 
the schools, no protracted training, without natural aptitude, can make a- 
competeut phyeiciaD, or a competent aoything else, worthy of public favor 
and patronage. 

Native uptuess is susceptible of almost indefinite iroprovemeot. The differ- 
ence between labor bestowed in training a student in the line of his natural 
aptitudes, if he have any, and the struggle to force his mind into a growth ia 
some other line, is like the cultivation of a healthy tree; give it a good 
opportunity and it will grow to perfection, but if you try to give it an un- 
natural form, or use it for some unnatural purpose, you must keep a constant 
care, or it will disappoint your aims, and in the end is sure to die scrubby. 
A mind awake, a fixed purpose, a clear and definite knowledge of elementary 
rules and principles, must precede successful practice in anything. Observa- 
tion and experience clearly show the advantage derived from a preliminary 
school training to any kind of professional life. 

Somehow, men have come to think that a prescribed education ought to 
make the professional student a success, regardless of the native material on 
which it is applied, Educators are not usually allowed the freedom of choice 
awarded to the ordinary jockey. Should the latter undertake to develop 
the speed of a full-formed dray horse into a " two-fifteen " roadster, he would 
Deed no further proof of fituess for an insane asylum. One known to fame 
has said, "Give us brains to educate, and we will return to you men to 'suc- 
ceed." Too many exceptions occur to admit of this as a rule. Far too many 
are put under the wrong kind of training — are bent and twisted out of the 
direction in which their strength and powers lie. The hurry of life pushes 
many a youth Into the wrong road. The mind is biased and the course 
determined without any reference to natural fitness. Sometimes the very 
opposite course is selected from the proper one. The delicate physique, the 
sensitive nervous organism, which needs the sunlight and active employment 
to promote digestion and develop muscular growth, is bent over books and 
plied with incentives to drive the already dominant brain with a precocious 
energy. The result in thousands of instances has been the winding-sheet 
and desolate home. In thousands of other cases lingering weakness and the 
disappointment of early promise have cast their shadows, over loving parents 
and nobly- ambitious children. On the other side, the robust, healthy, reso- 
lute boys and girls are early taught that they are made to work, to enter the 
.arena of business, to push their own way by force^too frequently by mere 
brute force — through the world. Predilections of parents often determine 
the professional career of subsequent life. The father desires a lawyer or 
statesman to grace the family name, or physician to take the paternal title 
and ofBce; the mother sees the ideal man in a learned and eloquent minister. 
Either is willing to make any possible sacrifice to secure the desired end. 
These laudable ambitions may be right in the line of successful effort, and 
they may point the way to a buried life. 
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Education i'mprovea aptitudes, so far as it quickens thought, iDtensifics 
and concentrates energies, and thus places at the learner's command — first, 
his own powers to think; second, the resources of knowledge. With t 
let him elect his vocatioD. In niost cases, the selection will be made in the 
process of growth, and without apparent effort to choose. If actuated by 
correct moral sentiments, he will make that vocation honorable. Any neces- 
sary work performed in an inteUigent way, with a disposition to do it well, 
is honorable, A proper literary training never unfits one for such labor. 

WH4T SHALL BE TAUGHT IN OUR SCHOOLS? 

The times and social conditions- — what is indefinitely called "the age in 
which we live" — must determine what is to be studied in the schools. In 
settling this question, theories are useful; experiments teat the theories; but 
those who wisely elect for their course a "golden mean" will secure the best 
results. Any education, whether primary or higher, must fit a man to do 
something, or it is worthless. It matters little whether he stops with the 
simplest rudiments or climbs to the summit of the hill of science, his life is 
a failure if he cannot work better with than without what he has learned. 
All thoughtful men must admit that there is a total waste of money, time 
and effort in educating some persons. The loss commences with the first 
lesson, and is augmented by every additional one given. Such are the liter- 
ary tramps, whose foolish conceits, or more foolish instructors, have deluded 
them into the falsehood that the world owes them a living without labor. 
He who would relieve his muscles, must more vigorously use his brains. 
Healthy action of either requires constant application of both. College 
diplomas are not "legal tender" for a life- long board bill. Titled claims to 
distinction are said to be dying out in the older countries: they are valueless 
in the New World. The cheap rates at which captains, generals, judges, and 
all sorts of doctors are made to order, and without orders, in this country, 
show how lightly titles are esteemed. They are little more expensive than 
complimentary resolutions sent to the "friends of the deceased," and quite 
as fruitless, when substantial support is required. Work is what the world 
wants from every one of us. If we undertake to cheat society and the world 
out of our full share of services, some one will have to pay the penalty; and 
like most penalties for crimes, the award more than doubles the value first 
abstracted. Let the thought be emphasized: Theieorid owes no man a living 
without labor. Time, effort, care in procuring an education, either general or 
special, do not procure exemptions from labor. They may enable us to 
change the form, may provide for a substitution of one kind for another, 
may wonderfully lighten the burdens, and bring to our quickened senses a 
thousand new delights to cheer the way, but no voluptuous ease. Society — 
the world — not only demands work from us, but places responsibility upon 
us to see that others work. If we refuse this guardianship, a part of their 
duties are laid upon us. What others fail to do, what they do poorly, and 
what they undo through ignorance or malice, the law of social economy will 
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exact either from their cotemporariea or those who come after them. Igno- 
rance of these laws in eociety, Itiws as definite as the "ten commaDciments," 
and from the constant infraction of which the world groans under a burden 
which DO language can exaggerate, the weight of which no human calcula- 
tion can estimate, holds back now a millennial day for the race, bright as ever 
opened to apocalyptic visioD. 

When will men lay it to heart — put it upon their consciences — each to do 
hia part 1 

The summary then is, no youth should be educated anywhere for an idle 
life. Our schools of ail grades should inculcate industry; not that thrift- 
less industry that is always busy but never accomplishing anything, but an 
industry that makes the most of life, perfects what is noblest in manhood. 
Youth should learn in our schools self-reliance, an economy of energy, an 
«conomy of time. With these they can hardly miss the other economies of 
money, friends and health. The grandest of all gains which may accompany 
every sti^e of learning, and which helps mightily in the strife of life, and 
without which the final victory never comes, ia "a conscience void of offense 
before God and man." 

AIMS IN EDUCATION. 

You say that 1 have drawn an ideal picture — to fill it is impossible. But 
I ask, do not the possibilities of life lie in this direction ? Are not the most 
desirable attainments along this line? What higher incentives to effort lie 
within the reach of humanity? Mental and industrial education are here 
combined. The great difficulty with too many students is that they have 
studied, not to be prepared to work to better advantage, but to be rid of work 
altogether. They find some men securing this end by the shartcst way in 
making money, or in becoming possessed of money, and they propose to de- 
vote themselves to getting money. As one has said; "Some intelligent peo- 
ple think that this is a promising state of mind, that a desire to better our 
position is the most powerful incentive that we can feel to enei^y and in- 
dustry. A great political economist has defended the existence of a volup- 
tuous idle class, as supplying a motive for exertion to those less highly 
favored. They are like the Olympian gods, condescending to show them- 
selves in their empyrian, and to say to their worshipers, 'Make money, 
money enough, aud you shall become as we are, and shoot grouse and drink 
champagne all the days of your lives.'" (See Fronde's Hand Work and 
Head Work.) What a mean incentive is this ! 

And yet multitudes not only estimate all values in dollars, but count all 
attainments worthless that do not secure dollars and voluptuous living. All 
Buch incentives are degrading. They deserve the stern rebuke so constantly 
administered; "Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God," This has been too restricted in its 
application by the commentators. The Creator has spread for the hungering 
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spirit viands compared with which the epicure's feast is as the apples of 
Sodom. 

Florence Nightingale is credited with the sayiug that he who learns the 
three R's without some honest industry in view, is sure to add to his knowl- 
edge the fourth R — of rascaldom. This thought may be extended to the 
whole alphabet of science and letters. Those who have no higher aims in 
life, who see no higher enjoyments than their own sensuous gratification, can- 
not know what a literary education means. Every industry is ennobled by 
bringing to its service a well-informed mind. The farm, the shop, the 
CO uu ting-room, the home, are graced by a liberal culture, while the profes- 
sional man's office is disgraced by its absence. 

WEALTH IN KNOWLEDGE. 

With the right motives before the student, and the right methods of in- 
struction to direct his habits of thought, the whole world of matter, society 
and mind becomes a living, growing reality to his own thought. Though his 
sphere of labor may he restricted, he lives in a larger world. There is more 
of it around hiro, under him, above and beyond him. There is more in the 
voices from the past, more in the prospects and possibilities for the future. 
By so much as thought compasses a larger field or takes in a greater number 
of enjoyable objects from the same field, by so much is the value of the 
individual life increased. This appreciation of value is like the additions to 
personal possessions by honest industry. It not only makes him who holds 
it a richer man, but adds so much more wealth to the State. What an inher- 
itance does an intelligent, noble-souled man bequeath to his successors! 
Heaven's higher law saves such a legacy from all malicious or selfish divi- 
sions. Each and every heir can have the whole of it without prejudice to 
any other. Estimate the value of what a Franklin, a Washington, a Jeffer- 
son, a Lincoln, have left to the liberties of America; what a Horace Mann 
an Agassiz, a Nott, a Barnard, a Woolsey, have added to the breadth of 
our literary culture; what a McElvain, an Olin, a Wayland, and a host of 
other worthies from the "church militant," have contributed toward widen- 
ing the fields and enriching the harvests of all that is grand and glorious in 
Christian charity. Sordid as men are often accused of being, they are not 
generally insensible to these contributions to our common inheritance. But 
these examples are to the wealth of the moral world, as a few large estates 
like those of a Rich or a Vanderbilt in the financial world. Were the only 
bequests made available to the rising generations the estates of millionaires, 
the race would be beggared indeed. The great body of wealth is in the 
lives of the millions. Without these toiling millions, the massed wealth of 
a few individuals were impossible. So it may be questioned whether a 
Socrates had been possible to Greece without the thousands of unnamed 
inquirers after truth who had prepared Greek thought for the philosopher's 
advent "The fullness of times" for the Messiah's advent was heralded by 
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angelic choirs in thegosp«l pean — "Peace on eanh, good will to man." No 
preceding age had nitnessed bo wide a literary preparation for the greatest 
event of history. Whatever phage of Bociety we atudy, this truth is apparent: 
great lights in social, civil or religious life are like stars of the first magni- 
tude — few in number. They ahine out just when and where their light is 
moat needed. How dark the nights would t>e if these were left alone; if all 
the tens of thousands of smaller suds — suns clustered in nebulous clouds of 
light — should recede from the blackening sky! So with men: common men, 
men never known to fame, fill the social ranks, direct affairs in church and 
in state, furnish the vast material wealth which drives all the world-wide 
industries and enterprises of every age. These constitute the great middle 
class in thickly-settled communities. They are the real energising force at 
the front of civilization, and the conservators of all that is worth saving id 
the progress of society. 



THE CAPITAL AND LABOR QUESTION. 

As great difTerences in wealth and that social position which wealth and 
poverty create become recognized, a war commences. This antagonism in- 
creases in force as the difference in position widens. Most men seek wealth 
for the power it gives them over their fellows, or for the place it secures them 
among their fellows. Envy rankles in the veins of the unsuccessful aspirants 
for power. These fan the prejudices of the ignorant and thoughtless. Those 
who have gained the eminence fortify themselves for defense. Their an- 
tagonists, led by vicious caprices or impelled by physical want, assail every 
unguarded point. The highest wages for the least labor, the abstraction of 
fruits from the field, provisions from the kitchen, raw material from the shop 
and factory, and occasional stray articles from any place, are conimoD affairs. 
Then come the organized foragers. Bars and bolts, safes, time locks, night 
guards, and constant vigilance against all sorts of surprises, are requisite for 
nominal safety. As the war- advances, the open declaration of hostilities is 
proclaimed in the roar of flames and the crash of fortunes. Men describe 
these scenes under the fallacious' euphemism of " conflict between capital and 
labor." There is no such conflict. Capital and labor are parts of the one 
agency by which society aubsista. Labor that in the end produces no capital 
is simply exerted to meet imminent necessity. Capital is not only a worthy 
incentive to industry, but an absolute essential to successful labor. Without 
it society dissolves. Even the organized bandit no longer terrifies the trav- 
eler when the hope of booty — capital — is gone. Divorce capital and 
labor, and the world becomes a wildernees. The conflict is rather because 
of an assumed superiority in the possession of capital, and a conceded d^- 
radation in the want of it. One of the mkny weaknesses of human nature 
is a love of power over others. This would be easily managed if not asso- 
ciated with a manifest disposition to make this power felt. The advantage 
gained by one who has a certain amount of capital with which to push any \a- 
dtutry is a proper incentive for others to be frugal. The independence secured 
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in sickDees, niisfortuDe, old age, in poaseasiDg a competency, stimulates thrift 
early maDhood, and rewards habits of industry. The calls of humanity 
timea of disaster, of pestilence, famine, and a thousand other ills to which 
individuals aud communities are liable, are constantly taxiDg any surplus 
capital. Without such surplus, what UDtold miseries must go unrelieved ! 
But capital hoarded, the surplus hidden from society, has always provoked 
auathemas upon the miser's head. Capital flaunted in the face of want, as 
if by coDtrast to iotenaify the sense of degradation, widens the chasm be- 
tween riches and poverty. The advantage of wealth to one who uses it in 
sumptuous living must be held as the deapot holds his throne, by force. No 
boud of sympathy binds mankind to such a lordliug. His peers in af&uence 
affiliate only for the sake of mutual protection, or to gratify some remains 
of our natural longing for companionship. How widely diflerent the tenure 
of wealth in hands ready to supply "food for the hungry, clothes for the 
naked, relief to the sick and in prison." These benefactions of wealth do 
not necessarily appear in the reports of charitable societies. Any man who 
prevents want or furnishes supplies to the needy through fairly-remunerated 
labor, is a benefactor. Wealth used iu riusing the standard intelligence of a 
people, in increasing their ability to do for themaelves, in promoting their 
physical comfort or moral condition, is beneficently employed. Capital so 
used provokes no conflict with labor. The two are united in happy wedlock. 

WEALTH IN POLITICS. 

The most despicable of all ways in which wealth can be used is in buying 
position. He who buys his way to office, must pay bis way in office. If 
his cash account shows a depleted exchequer, the deficiency must be replaced 
from either real or fictitious perquisites of office. Who is so blind to passing 
events as not to see the glaring frauds perpetrated upon society by these 
venal officials? — for, having first bought their positions, they must now sell at 
least enough patronage to keep their stock good for future enterprises. Yet 
some people, not blind, are so short-sighted as to only see the first hands 
defiled in this demoralizing traffic. They see certain officials devoting them- 
selves to special legislation, to the passage of bills for local improvements, 
for corporations, for extension of privileges. The appropriation clauses in 
all bills are the points of special interest. And if a railroad, a city board 
of trade, a ring of brokers, some plethoric contractors, or a combinatioa of 
whisky -mongers, pay for this legislative talent, who cares? But do these 
parties in the end pay these bills? Ask Western merchants and their cus- 
tomers where the money comes from to sustain railroad kings and corpora- 
tions. Ask those who fill hungry mouths and patch ragged garments, how 
the contractor grows rapidly rich, and yet disburses his largesses so freely on 
election days. Ask the wife and children looking back to a home once theirs, 
now in the real-estate lists of the papers, where, for these years, the money 
kings obtained support for their lobbyists. Go to the hovel, the infirmary, or 
the more wretched home where the loving wife or mother in silent aDguisb 
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hides the shame of a wrecked husband or a debauched son, and you need 
inquire no farther where the money comes from to pay the whisky licenaes, 
legislators, lobbyists and lawyers, The people, and for the most part those 
called the common people, pay all these bills. They pay them in high prices 
for transportation; in low prices for raw products and low wages for service 
ID producing; in the reckless waste which attends a credit system which ex- 
hausts all surplus gains of the debtor to pay interest on the cost of things 
constantly wearing out; in the half-way protection which covers a most 
debasing traffic under forms of law, while drawing a lucrative support from 
its ruined victims. This venality does not stop with temporary losses and 
guns: it is casting its shadows like a solar eclipse over all our morning sky. 
The brightest and most beautiful spots in our landscape are falling under its 
somber pall. A free press, "the glory of America," is a civilizing force which 
no computation can determine. Free in the discussion of theories, the advo- 
cacy of truth, the defense of virtue, the enforcement of law, social and divine; 
free, also, to suppress and to pervert truth, to vilify the best of men, and to 
represent the vilest as paragons of virtue ; free to abuse publicly those who 
privately refuse to take to their firesides the sickening dissections of human 
IHilties and crimes fished from the lowest social cess-pools, and scattered 
everywhere, ostensibly to prevent, really to promote crime. Who is not 
often reminded of Pope's stanza ? — 

"Vice is a monster of such frighlfnl mien. 

That to be bated neede but to be seeo; 

Bat seen too oft, fflmiliar grows her face — 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

Free speech of the type with which we are rapidly becoming acquainted, 
helps wiiuderfully in driving every really competent good man for oiSce out 
of the field. Men who really have the personal courage to face this double- 
faced foe do not like to immolate their families and friends. The result is, 
cheap ofiicers, dear service; and the tendency toward bankruptcy in official 
int^rity is too powerful to be contemplated without a shudder. 

Is there no force or combination of forces strong enough and resolute 
enough to turn hack this flowing tide? Multitudes of excellent people dep- 
recate the condition of society which permits the purchase and sale of any 
American's birthright. They deplore the popular taste which relishes a 
breakfast or supper of tainted vices, even though coated with a savory sauce 
of literary euphemisms. They are not pleased with the coarse jokes and im- 
plied falsehoods used to defeat opposing candidates. So long as this multi- 
tude, constituting, as we believe, a majority of the intelligent people of the 
country, are overawed by a minority ,^are whipped into line by party trainers, 
terrorized by a mob of ignorance following these trainers like street hoya 
after a circus, we have little to hope. When will these virtuous members of 
society see that the grandest opportunities ever offered to any people are now 
at our disposal ? — that to secure to ourselves and our children this goodly in- 
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heritaoce, we must honor iutegrity in office by placing hooest men Id positioos 
of truat, even at the sacrifice of party predilections? We must honor faith- 
ibiness to official duty by keeping men of fidelity and ability in charge of 
public ioterests, even though a clamorous throng press hard for the public 
spoils. We must honor an incorruptible ballot by prosecuting all known 
violations of the franchise laws, and by urging a higher moral standard in 
the duties of citizenship. We need a revival of political common sense and 
businesB honesty before we look for a political or social jubilee. So long as 
ignorant masses are at the disposal of demagogues, vile men will ply the trade 
of the demagogue. Ignorance and its concomitants removed, and the temp- 
tations to partisan frauds are greatly lessened. By intelligence is not meant 
simply a knowing how to read, but a judgment clear to discern and a coo- 
science awake to vindicate the truth and the right, against the false and the 
wrong. 

CASTE IN EDUCATION, 

Any system of education which discriminates between the children of the 
rich and the poor, or between those classes pursuing different vocations, is 
hostile to republican institutions. Under a despotism of any kind, the child 
may be expected to take the family title and be required to follow the family 
trade. Such restrictions, whether regulated by law or custom, are impossible 
in a land of freemen. Any attempt to impure these should be met with most 
decided condemnation. All tendencies to the establishment of caste in soci- 
ety are barriers to a Christian civilization. Natural differences in physical 
and mental constitution, and in the surroundings of early life, must always 
secure in society variety in industrial tastes and pursuits. Laziness and 
vicious habits will doubtless continue to furnish street-corner loafers and 
bar-room loungera. Honest housewives at home will continue to provide 
sustenance for thriftless husbands and profligate sons. Silly mothers of 
frivolous daughters will continue to expend more than the business income 
of hard-working men, and so consign paternal estates to the brokers and 
themselves to poor houses, if not to the poor-kouse. The ranks of these 
various classes will be replenished by those from the farm, whose weedy 
fields miss the horse strength wasted at wayside hitching- posts, while their 
merciless masters abuse the country and their "hard vocations," Is it won- 
derful that the children of such homes loathe the lot to which they are born ? 
No interest in the farm, the shop or its machinery, beyond the scanty return 
wrenched from offended nature to feed mouths addicted to cursing the very 
fountains of sustenance. Parents who degrade their own avocations, either 
by neglecting or maligning them, cannot hope to see their children enthusi- 
astic in their love of these callings. , Homes made wretched by neglect, 
impoverished by thriftless habits, despoiled of all higher intellectual enjoy- 
ments, where do good books are found, no newspapers and magazines taken, 
no music enjoyed, contrast sadly with the glitter and glare of city life. How 
the ignorant poor are captivated by the showy shop windows, by the illumi- 
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nated palaces, by the gorgeous equipage of those supposedto be better to do 
Uiaa themselvea! A neat cottage, a well-kept garden, an orderly borne, 
where chaste literature aud home-made comforts bring occupatiou and reat 
to weary hours, furnisli do envious gapers at these shadows of wealth. 



WRONG MOTIVES AND AIMS. 

One of the most prolific sources of discontent with rural life or business 
pursuits is a false aim iu education. Youth are so frequently referred to 
professional and official positions as the goal of worthy ambition, that every 
bright boy comes to think that all his efforts from the first reader up must 
point toward the Presidency. He finds apology for laziness and neglect of 
lessons in some ignoramus who has reached a governorship or made a fortune 
by some sort of gambling. The end of popular arobilion has been reached 
in the case noted without the legitimate means — honest, bard work. Indus- 
trious youth are too often trained to regard their literary efforts failures if 
tbey do not bring money or renown, or both. They are not taught that man- 
hood is supreme — office and riches subordinate. Teachers have failed to 
impress them with the grandeur of a mind that draws happiness from the 
skies over us, the air we breathe, the verdure of the fields, or even the black 
soil turned in the furrow. 

Heads A'owned with golden or with gory laurels are reckoned among the 
earth's great. A Ciocinnatus is deemed far more fortunate when called from 
his plow to guide the State than wheu resuming his home among the corn- 
fields beyond the Tiber. A Washington as President of the new Republic 
is regarded more worthy of emulation than Washington retiring to Mount 
Vernon, preserving bis country guiltless of a crown. 

PREPARATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

Under a free government, proper representation requires a call from the 
shop and the field to the forum, aud then a return to private life. Interests 
connected with all our great industrial enterprises require intelligent repre- 
sentatives ill legislation. Political demagogues may demand, but true states- 
men, while we are free, will never concede the right of ruling to professional 
office-seekers. The best counselors are not always the most voluble talkers, 
nor are the only wise legislators those who can readily formulate a law or 
prepare copy for a bill. Wise laws well executed require little expounding. 
Litigations cost more from knavish constructions of law than from perverse 
intent in legislation. - All citizens should know tbe fundamental rights and 
privileges of citizenship. Observation and experience show the Importance 
of this elementary knowledge to every American youth. Recent events 
must awaken an intelligent public to the value of a better knowledge of 
political or social science. The relations of agriculture to manufactures, and 
to commerce, to tbe trades and professions, the laws of demand and supply, 
tlie means and tbe medium of escbange. are all questions of vital importance 
to UB DOW. Kone of them are new. History is full of lessons on these topics. 
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Volumes many and weighty have been writteo on every phase essential to a- 
clear view of these subjects. The only new factor for our calculations is an 
independent representative form of-government. This very element should 
make us more conservative, more solicitous to know the right, and pursue it. 
A despotism may, by one man's decree, make or unmake laws. The great 
tide of republican legislation admits of no sudden changes without shocking 
the whole body politic. Men cannot vote, cannot legislate, cannot formulate 
nor apply laws intelligently, without a knowledge of these subjects. 

If people will be ignorant, they must be led. Happy for them if they 
have wise leaders ! Vassalage is even more varied than the races of men. 
An old Roman is quoted as saying: " We are all slaves — slaves to a set of 
petty tyrants." This may have been regarded a rhetorical flourish ; but now 
as then there is a large percentage of truth in the figure of speech. Society 
is so bound together in all its parts that some chains must clank wherever 
ignorance exists. Men cannot be free and ignorant at the same time. 

Again, ignorance is always destructive. The vices of the more intelligent 
are copied by the ignorant. These vices grow quickly into habits destroying 
health, inducing poverty, entailing disease and misery. Illiterate masses in 
cities are to the morals of society what the hovels in which they live are to 
the adjacent business houses, sources of pestilence and magazines ready to 
spread every terrible confl^ration, ready to fan the flames that lick up the 
wealth bolted and barred from their touch. Dangers thicken when these 
classes see the sweat of their own brows mirrored in the garnished trappings 
of a dominant arbtocracy. The pestiferous air will creep unseen through 
all the barred doors of the counting room; will waste away the earnings aud 
soil the garments of the clerks in the offices; will slip stealthy fingers into 
the money drawers, aud confuse the columns of the ledger; will poison the 
breath of your sons, and tarnish the brightest and purest bridal gifts with 
which you deck your daughter. Solid wails of prejudice between you and 
the iguorant masses will not protect your homes. By your bright parlor 
fires you may deem your little ones safe. You fail to scent the poisonous 
vapors that steal in at the side door, and bear the moral pestilence to the 
bedchambers of your children. 

'■DANGEROUS CLASSES." 

A lai^ collection of ignorant people are a constant menace to any well- 
organized community. Ignorance, poverty, crime, are the dreaded trio of 
dense populations. To keep them in subjection is the problem for aristocratic 
governments; to gupplant them, the only security for republics, the only pro> 
tection to a virtuous community. Save your family from fever by removing 
the deadly cess-pools; save your sons from vile associates by furnishing them 
with good ones. Many a man, to save fifty cents a month by employing a 
cheap hand, has prepared the way for his son to squander his patrimony. 
One of the best possible ways to encourage the poor in becoming intelligent 
and virtuous is by rewarding their personal eSbrts in a substantial way. 

" O'^ 
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Fay for brain as well as muscular force. Pay for service which shall not 
rob your household of its richeat treaBures while it curses you for paying 
stinted wages. 

The best possible safeguard iur property is in a general ownership. Ban- 
gers thicken as wealth becomes couceotrated. and a large operative class lose 
hope of possessing more than daily sustenance. Ignorance and moral deg- 
radation are .sure to follow. The only escape from anarchy is through des- 
potism. History ia full of illustrations. Despotic authority may appear 
clad in mail, crown^ with iron, or sporting a mitre and waving a crosBi the 
power is still the same in spirit — always despotic. Civil and religious free- 
dom go down together under a dominant homeless citizenship. Men may 
talk of antidotes in forms of religion, in organizations for reform, in legisla- 
tive provisions for police and penalties for crime: all these together are 
impotent when the masses of people are simply strutting for physical ex- 
istence. Break the loaves and fishes first for the multitude, and when they 
are filled, tell them of the Bread of Life. Give to every man not a promise 
only, but a prospect of personal good attainable by industry and right living, 
and a convert to your doctrine is almost certain. Good morals, a healthy 
religious condition, are not compatible with great social differences. A pov- 
erty stricken or an illiterate class not only embarrass the state, but constantly 
lower the standards of morality and religion in communities where they 
exist. With all the preaching and teaching of two thousand years, men as 
a body have scarcely learned the alphabet of the gospel. The wide realms 
of religious thought, affording the greatest and grandest of themes, such aa 
prophets and sages have desired to look into, are yet a "dark continent" to 
the great masses. Much as we glory in the achievements of science to-day, 
how few are even striving to know the forces that move the world of matter 
or of mind. Surely, as teachers, as instructors of youth, we need not cease 
to labor for want of philanthropic incentives. The obstacles we encounter 
are the deadliest foes to humanity. As patriots, philanthropists, Christians, 
our country calls to-day. Salvation from ignorance and its concomitants is 
Uie gwpel under which we are commissioned. 

FKACTICAL EDUCATION. 

Society in the city differs widely from that in the country. In no other 
particular does it differ more widely than in the social extremes found in the 
former and the general social equality tn the latter. These differences appear 
on the surface. To a close observer, differences in the extremes of intelligence 
and ignorance are equally marked. Under the shadows of great libraries 
and mammoth publishing houses, thousands of illiterates pass their restricted 
lives. In the country a much larger proportion of the people read. More 
interest is taken in general education. Those who neglect opportunities for 
the instruction of their children are noticed, and public sentiment puts its 
condemnation upon them. Whatever the advantages for making an elemen- 
lAry education general in the cities, the country has this one additional: no 
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prejudice against aseociatioo between poverty and wealth. All are Dearly 
alike in social condition, ao far as wealth fixes that question. Why should 
not this very fact inure to the advantage of our rural populations? And so 
it does. A greater per cent, of students from the country pursue a higher 
literary course of study than from the cities. A greater proportional num- 
ber become teachers and enter other fields of literary labor than from the 
cities. A question almost wholly overlooked, is. What classes- of interests 
are most subserved by the kind of education proffered -to our youth? Is 
this education calculated to make home in the pure rural atmosphere enjoy- 
able, or does it draw its brightest and best votaries toward the already over^ 
filled cities? The most casual observation answers the question. Hundreds 
of briefless lawyers, hundreds of patroaless doctors, hundreds of country 
parishes whose discontented shepherds are pining for a call to some city mis- 
sion, make emphatic reply. Thousands of iarms full of golden grains and 
luscious fruits are waiting to be won from the virgin soil by those whose eyes 
have caught glimpses of illusive fortunes in the scramblings of Wall street. 
How shall this tide be turned? When shall these rich fields become our 
Garden of Eden ? Never until we make labor respected, because performed 
ID a respectable way. Brain-work on the farm, in the orchard, in the 
home — cultivated brain used in doubliug and trebling the products of the 
field with less muscular energy — these are the charms, ^ow that skill, 
culture, aptitude, apply in farming as well as io selling calico, and you have 
saved many a frugal boy from becoming a useless appendage to some un- 
necessary wareroom. Place the professional parchments for three-fourths of 
the candidates of the so-called "learned professions" in the bands of grace- 
ful, well-read and noble-souled women, who love rural cottage boines full of 
beautiful plants and fragrant flowers, and the cry of over-crowded professions 
will cease. Many a good farmer or mechanic will be saved from wasting his 
breath in some other calling to which he was never called. We need more 
well-read, wide-awake, enthusiastic farmers. To promote this end, we do not 
want less, but more, learning. The kind, the courses of study to be recom- 
mended, is a proper subject for careful investigation. 

An earnest vote of thanks was tendered the lecturer for the kind consid- 
eration of the Society's interests in adding so valuable and interesting an 
addition to the exercises of the meeting. 

The lecture was followed with several excellent pieces of music. 

Pkof. Wheeler, of Ottawa, was called out, and said: I can fully indorse 
the sentiments advanced in the address it has been our pleasure to listen to 
this evening with reference to a practical education. This kind of an edu- 
cation has an important and direct bearing upon the various pursuits of 
men, and determines in no small degree their results as to success or failure. 
It means abstractly, dollars and cents. 

Now as to horticulture. To the man following this pursuit there is an. 
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education coDatantl; occurring. The miDd is developing by hig every-day 
work aod observatioDS. There is culture to hie mind even in the plantiDg 
and care of the things connected with bis avocatiou. The clasgificatioa of 
plants and fruits requires thorough education, and any one wbo can readily 
determine the varieties of fruit by their differences certainly is the pos- 
sessor of a knowledge acquired through the channels of a roost thorough 
system, of education. In floriculture we have botany, and in entomology we 
have an extensive field of study, and as these branches are involved in the 
pursuit of horticulture, a horticulturist, to be thorough, must be a man of 
broad culture and extensive education. 

M. B. H^EUUAN, of Wyandotte, then followed, in these remarks: Mr. 
President — There is another lesson of the highest value that may be 
learned from the study of pomology. We have here spread before us a 
display of the most attractive varieties of fruits, constituting, however, only 
a small proportion of the entire lists known to pomologiste, there being about 
nine hundred varieties of apples described by our leading authorities on hor- 
ticultural nomenclature. Now, each one of those varieties possesses its dis- 
tinctive differences from all the others, in the endless varying combinations 
of size, forms, colors, flavors and textures. To account, then, for all these 
differences in the same family of fruits, we are compelled to recognize the 
potencies of the developing forces embraced in the numerous coustituent ele- 
ments of the fruit, each acting as a factor of differentiating results, and each 
more or less potent, as combined in their myriads of possible varying pro- 
portions. 

Now, for the clearer understanding of the characteristics and action of 
these developing forces, as manifested in each family of fruits, I take up and 
exhibit here before you a single one of these apples. At a glance you can 
readily comprehend the fact that all the seeds contained in this apple have 
been afiected by precisely the same surrounding influences ever since their 
germinal origin in the blossom; yet the seeds of this apple, when planted in 
exactly like soil, and under identically similar conditions, will rarely produce 
trees of like habits of growth, and still more rarely will those trees produce 
closely-resembliug fruits. Hence, it becomes most clearly evident that we 
must go back to the bl^som of the fruit to seek the origin of the factors of 
these endless variations. 

At this point we consider the well -understood fact, that the pistils of the 
blossoms are the conduits through which the germs and seeds of the fruit are 
respectively fertilized; and each of these pistils being about equally exposed 
to the fertilizing influences of the great variety of related pollen liberated by 
the bursting pollen capsules of its own and the neighboring blossoms, the 
germinal effects must be fully as varied as the influences thus affecting them. 
And these effects we trace into the trees grown from those seeds — causing the 
growth of branches, erect in one, more divergent in another, recurved 
ascending in a third, and widely spreading in a fourth ; and causing, also, 
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equally marked differeDcea in the forms, colors, flavors, «tc, of their respeotive 
fruita. 

Tbus, then, we trace back into the miaute particles of pollen the forc«s 
that chiefly, if not wholly, coDtrol all the diflerentiatiDg results that charac- 
terize the respective varieties of each femily of fruits. Ahd the special 
qualities of these forces we are enabled to more fully demoustrate by the 
experiraeQts of grafting scions from trees of erect habit of growth into trees 
of more spreading habit, and mce versa; the results of which will show that 
these scioDS will preserve the habits of the parent stock, not only in form of 
growth, but also in all the qualities and characteristics of their respective 
fruits, and entirely unaffected by the diverse habits and other peculiarities 
of the stocks grafted upon, and through which all food supplies are ob- 
tained. 

The necessary deductions from these ^Is are, that the developmental 
forces thus imparted to fruits in their embryonic stage, by these particles of 
pollen, are not exhanated in the mere fertilization of the fruit germs, but 
that their action is further manifested in the. development from the seeds of 
the distinguishing features of each new variety of any particular species of 
fruit; and that they only vary in their resultant eflects by reason of the varied 
proportions of their combinations of the fertilizing elements. 

But here we reach a point beyond which further research becomes impossi- 
ble: for neither chemical analysis nor microscopic inspection can detect 
within these fertilizing particles the elements of their peculiar forcts. 
Wherefore we are left only to increased admiration of the divine power 
which alone could invest such almost infinitesimal atoms of matter with the 
potencies requisite to produce the wondrous results we may ao clearly trace 
from them. True, the materialist may argue that the pollen receives its 
inherent forces from the parent stock or tree. Granting this, it but removes 
the problem one step further back. But enough of such removes will lead 
US back to the time when there mag no «uoA pareid stock or iree, nor any other 
vegetal organism whatever, from which such forces could possibly be trans- 
mitted. And $t such a point we look in vain for the origin of any such 
.forces, except to the Supreme Creative Power. 

Then, in recognition of such clear truth, can the thoughtful pomologist 
dare assert a disbelief in the existence of an Almighty God, whose power and 
will are just as clearly displayed in these plain horticultural lessons, as they 
are in that most grand scale of forces whereby planets and solar systems 
are controlled in iheir harmonious movements in the vast espanse of the 
material universe? 

JutHjE T. C Sears, of Ottawa: I have been exceedingly interested in the 
lecture of the Chancellor of the State University. It gives clear coucep- 
tions of the means to be used in solving some of the disturbances now ex- 
isting in this nation. The laboring element is no longer subject to control, 
and it is because it is being educated — educated to think and act for it- 
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self aDd ID its owd interest Our universities and high aehoola, and our 
commoD district schools, are all doing a good work in this direction. The 
secret of our national greatness lies in this element, and in its education lies 
the success and perpetuity of our republican institutions. 
Meeting adjourned. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 
President Gale in the chair. Prayer was offered by the President. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 
A. A. Adams moved the appointment of a committee to report on educa- 
tional matters relative to the interests of the Society. 

Motion prevailed, and the President appointed as such committee; A. A. 
Adams, Garnett; Jos, Savage, Lawrence; Prof. P. Fales, Ottawa; H. E. 
Van Deman, Geneva; H. P. Welsh, Ottawa. 

COMMITTEE ON FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 
Also, on motion, the following committee on final resolutions: Dr. J. M. 
DeBall, George Y. Johnson, E. P. DeihI. 

SMALL FRUITS. 
The Secretary announced the receipt of the report of the Committee on 
Small Fruits, by J. L. WilliamH, of Oswego, which was read by that officer, 
as follows : 

EEPORT. 

From the best information I have been able to get, the success of small 
fruit this year has been variable. Last spring was very wet, and newly-set 
plants were more or less injured by it. During the early part of the season 
it continued so wet that as fruit ripened it was found to be of a poorer 
4]nality than usual. Many are somewhat discouraged by the low prices 
realized, but all should bear in mind that everything else is low in propor- 
tion. 

Blackberries require less culture than any other of the small fruits, only 
needing about the same attention as corn. 

Currants are a success, so far as a crop is concerned, but the care required 
makes the business too costly to be profitable. 

Gooseberries are raised in abundance throughout the State. Many varieties 
have been tried, but the Houghton still leads. 

Grapes are doing well where the vines have not been severely pruned. 
The opinion is gaining ground that there has been too much cutting back of 
grape wood heretofore, and many are doing little or no pruning this season. 

Raspberries still hold their place as one of our best small fruits. More 
care is required in their cultivation than for either blackberriee, gooseberriw 
or grapes. 
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Strawberries are doing well, but some varieties were killed oot thia fall by 
dry weather. 

Whortleberries have been introduced, and are quite a success about Maple- 
toD and some other parte of the State. More attention should be paid to this 
fruit. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the best varieties of small fruits, as all that 
will be brought out in your discussions. 

DISCUSSION ON SMALL FRUITS. 

Wm. Maxwell: I have not been in the habit of plowing my blackberry 
patch. I keep the walks cut out among the plants, about three feet wide, for 
convenience In picking fruit. I allow the rows to form about three feet in 
width; clip the canes at three feet from the ground, and then clip the laterals 
as they form on the canes, at a point ODe foot from their base. Do not 
manure or mulch the ground. I think mulching would be an advantage to 
the Lawton. This would be our most valuable variety if means could be^ 
devised to prevent its canes from winter- killing. I prefer the Missouri Mam- 
moth to the Kittatiuny. The fruit of the latter is rather bitter, some seasons, 
and the period of its ripening rather short. The Western Triumph over- 
bears, and is perfectly hardy. Wilson's Early is unpalatable. Id planting, 
prepare the ground as for corn; open furrows with a plow, six feet apart, 
and set the plants therein, three feet apart. I have used sections of roots, 
but prefer well-rooted plants. The white blackberries are worthless. 

H. E. Van Deman: The Snyder is not preferable to the Lawton. The 
Orange is very sweet, but the plant is tender. The Kittatinny is most desir- 
able for all purposes. 

H. Kelsey: I hardly believe that mulching the plants would prevent 
their winter- killing. Have found the borer in a few of the canes. 

Dr. DeBall: I cannot indorse Mr. Maxwell's estimate of the Missouri 
Mammoth. It is a wild variety, dug up in the Grand river bottom, and sold 
for something valuable, at enormous rates. The only good results I know 
of, were in the proceeds of sales, which enabled the proprietor to build a fine 
residence. The £ittatinny is all we can desire. The only advantage iu 
mulching this plant is to keep moisture in the ground, and keep the roots 
cool during the fruiting season. 

J. W. Latimek, Pleasanton : I prefer the Kittatinny. The Lawton will 
afford one crop in every three years, but whenever the Lawton yields a crop, 
the Kittatinny will also. The Missouri Mammoth and other varieties are 
useless. 

H. Pebley : I have Miwouri Mammoth, Kittatinny and Lawton. Do not 
think manuring or mulching is the cause of rust on the leaves. The Kitta- 
tinny carries its ripening of the fruit through six weeks with me, which ia 
long enough. 

M. B. Neuman: I cultivate in quantity enough for family use only, llie 
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KittatJDnj leads all varieties in Wj'aiKlotte oouDty. These discusuious 
eeemmgly conflict. Every member should state the nature of his location 
and soil, and methods of' culture, tbat we may be able to harmonize the dif- 
ference in results. 

G. Y. Johnson: On two farms adjoining mine, one has the Lawton and 
the other the Kittatinny. The former variety is the most productive. Long 
and undipped canea frequently winter-kill, when those clipped do not. We 
must determine the adaptability of our localities by trial. The necessity of 
this is most prominently illustrated in our apple orchards. In a very few 
places, I find the Rhode Island Greening a success, while generally it is un- 
worthy of planting. 

Dk. B. M. Cevbt: Grood underdrainage will prevent much of the winter_ 
killing complained of. Hoeing is expensive. A cultivator drawn by horse- 
power is an economical and satisfactory method of culture. 

J. W. RoBBON: Cultivate with a horse-hoe, head back canes at about three 
feet from the ground, clip the lateral growth of the canes as it forms, to one 
foot, mulch in fall, and cut out all fruiting canes as soon as berries are 
picked, and a most satisfactory result will be obtained. Both Kittatinny and 
Lawton have done well with me, yet I would .only advise the planting of the 
KittatJnny generally. 

CASNISG AND PKE8EBVATI0N OF SMALL FRUITS. 
This subject was considered. Dr. W. J. Newton, of Ottawa, bad been 
testing the value of salicylic acid as a preservative agent, and, by invitation, 
submitted his process by the following paper: 

METHOD OF FRESEKVINO FRUIT. 

I regret that my time has been so limited by professional duties as to make 
it impossible for me to collect and prepare details of my esperiments. We 
have all experienced the effects of that great evil,/ermCTitofwwi, in our attempts 
to preserve fruit. It is believed that fermentation is the proliferation and 
multiplication of bacteria, microzmyes. etc. (germ life). It seems they can- 
not exist where salicylic acid is present in sufficient strength. 

Salicylic Acid. — Salicylic acid was little known on account of the diffi- 
culty and expense of producing it, but was rei:ently rendered available by 
Prof, H. Kolbe preparing it, by treating a solution of carbolic acid in caustic 
soda, with carbonic acid, at moderate heat. We find in a late treatise on ma- 
teria medico-, by H. C. Wood, that its chief value is in destroying low organic- 
forms and ferments. Prof. Miller, the great English chemist, says one part 
to two thousand arrests vinous fermentation. Prof. Vaughn, of Michigan 
University, says it is not injured by boiling. 

Is THE Acid Injurious? — Wood says a man took ninety-two grains iu' 
two days. Kolbe says tbat a twenty-grain dose did not affect digestion. It 
is prescribed in acute rheumatism, in twenty-grain doses, three or four times- 
a day. I think it is a good blood purifier. 
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Sample. — The grapee sampled by the Society vere put id a jug, without 
sugar or cooking, aod the acid, dissolved in cold water, poured over them 
aod corked loosely with a cob, aod kept in a room where the thermometer 
frequently went above one hundred — a severe test. 

Directions. — Strawberries, blackberries and raspberries may he put in 
jars, and seven and oue-half grains of the acid to the quart (t. e., fifteen 
grains to the two-quart cans), dissolved in what you think to be enough cold 
water to cover, and pour over thero. If it is not enough, add pure cold 
water until the frait is covered an inch or more. Use no sugar. 

Larqe Fruit, — Large fruit will not be penetrated by cold water and 
acid; hence, I advise cooking. ICstimate the amount you have cooking, and 
dissolve the acid in cold water, as above, and add to the fruit while cooking. 
Tborougbly mix by stirring. Care should be used to have liquid enough 
with your cooking fruit to cover it in the can au inch or more. Use no 
eugar except when preparing for the table. 

To DisaoLVE THE Acid. — Put it iu a saucer, add a few drops of water, 
and grind to a thick paste with the finger; then stir while you add a few 
drops of water at a time, until sufficiently diluted to mix readily with water, 
or throw it in water and stir occasionally until dissolved. 

Caution. — The acid must be thoroughly dissolved, and must thoroughly 
penetrate the fruit, and the fruit must not be exposed to the air by evapora- 
tion. 

Cans. — Use the self-sealing glass cans, and turn down the lida, so that 
evaporation cannot take place. 

Keep in a cool place; and if you wish to preserve the color of the fruit, 
place in a dark room, and you will be astonished at the perfection of the 
fresh, natural flavor of your fruit. 

Remember, this is a new thing. Go alow, and learn to use it. It may be 
found that difierent fruits have different fermentations, and require a modifi- 
cation of the acid treatment. Some may have acetous, some vinous or 
other fermentation. Articles containing more starch require more acid. 
Band states that bacteria, etc., are always contained in the atmosphere. 
If so, fruit exposed by evaporation would not be properly protected by the 
acid. But if the air baa to pass through an inch or two of liquid to reach 
the fruit, I believeiall bacteria to be destroyed by that strength of acid. We 
may find still leas acid will do under favorable circumstances. Sugar it to 
taate when preparing it for the table. I think it will be found to require 
less sugar than without the acid. 

If the grower can thiia market hia fruit when he chooaes, and not be com- 
pelled to market in harvest, be is situated where he cau appreciate it. 

I have been asked if grape juice and cider could not be kept fresh. I see 
no reason why they could not 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Bennett, of this city, for information and 
asaiatance. I shall continue experiments. 
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CUERASTB. 

A. A. Adams: I have seen the Red Dutch variety full of fruit, planted in 
the shade of peach trees. 

G. Y. Johnson, Lawrence: They do as well in the shade of a fence, 

F, Wellhouse: Trees, while they may afford the necessary shade, im- 
poverish the soil, and thus starve the plants, which causes failures in fruit. 

E, A. Coleman, Lawrence: Rev. C. H. Lovejoy, near Baldwin City, 
raises currants by the bushel. 

Report op Rev. C. H. Ijovejoy, Baldwin City: My first planting of 
currants in Kansas was in 1858, on sandy loam, having stiff clay subsoil; 
varieties, common red, large red Dutch, and white Dutch. They did well 
in plant, and were as productive as any I have ever seen in the Eastern 
States; were not troubled with the worm, so injurious in those States. 
They were planted on a northern slope; some were shaded, and not 
mulched, well trimmed and cultivated. Mulching with coarse manure is 
very important. I prefer well-drained soil, made rich with manure. The 
grasshoppers in 1876 ruined most of this lot. I have planted i^ain, and 
these are doing finely— even those planted north and south, in my apple-tree 
rows. A partial shade is beneficial. 

Mr. Holland, Ottawa: My plants are in the shade of a hedge-row and a 
grape arbor; heavily mulched. I never stir the ground around them, and 
they fruit as finely I have ever seen in New York. 

Hon. Jas. Robb, Ottawa: Bushes planted on the north side of my dwell- 
ing are a success. 

Wm. Maxwell, Edgerton : When planted on the east side of a paling 
fence, and mulched, succeed. 

S. S. TiETON, Mineral Point: When planted under trees and the ground 
is paved with flat atone, they succeed. 

PROPAGATION OF THE CUBEANT. 

J. W. RoBBON: This is done by taking cuttings of the present season's 
growth as soon as the leaves drop, which is generally in August, and plant 
in finely-prepared and well-euriched ground; mulch as soon as planted. If 
not planted in the fall, they can be packed in moist dirt, in boxes, and stored 
in a cellar, and they will callous in time for spring planting. 

H. E. Van Dehan: Cuttings generally fail if the leaf buds open before 
the lower ends of the cuttings callous. 

VISITING GREENHOUSES. 
An invitation to visit the greenhouses of John Lester, located in the 
suburbs of the city, was accepted; and the President appointed as a com* 
mittee to report the observations of visit, Messrs. J. W. Eobson, A. A. 
Adaras, and H. E. Van Deman. 
Meeting adjourned. 
7 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
President Qale took the chair at the appoioted hour, and called the meet- 
ing to order. 
Reports of standing committees were called for. 

BOTANY. AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 



When we examine the nature of plants around us, we at once perceive that 
their growth and succession are regulated by certain laws. Thus, we observe 
that all have a period of life to which they are more or less closely limited. 
Many of our commonest vegetables and cereals, and many of the plants 
which enrich our gardens with their flowers, live but for a single summer; 
springing up from seed, uprearing a lofty stem, putting forth expanded and 
beautiful foliage, unfolding gay and numerous blossoms, and finally wither- 
ing away and undergoing complete decay, in the course of a few months. In 
others, on the contrary, the duration of life is greater, annually yielding 
fruits which are "good for food, and pleasant to the taste." In others, again, 
the duration of life is so great that it seems to be unlimited; but there is 
good reason to believe that the forest trees, which lift their massive stems to 
the light of day through a succession of many hundred years, have also an 
appointed limit to their lives. Every plant, then, has a period allotted by 
the great Creator of all, for its springing from seed, the unfolding of its 
leaves, the expansion of its blossoms, and its subsequent death and decay; 
but while death is the lot of each generation that "cometh up and is 
withered," the perpetuation of the race is accomplished by another law, 
which provides for the production by each individual, before its own dissolu- 
tion, of the germs of new individuals, from which new plants may arise, that 
go through their allotted period of life, and in their turn decay, after pro- 
ducing the germs of a succeeding generation. 

Now, besides' these evident laws, another may he detected by a little ob- 
servation : that the beings produced from these germs are in every essential 
respect similar to their parents; and that thus, after many thousands of gen- 
erations, every plant or tree of the present day may be regarded with cer- 
tainty as having had a representative at the period of the creation of the 
vegetation which now clothes our globe. 

But to this last-named law there are decided cxceptious. We all know 
how easily Indian corn will mix, if different varieties are planted together, 
and how necessary it is to plant diflerent varieties far apart in different 
fields, in order to keep them distinct. We all know how that useful tuber, 
the potato, will vary, and assume distinct colors, forms aud qualities. Wheat 
also has the same tendency to vary, and beautiful and prolific varieties are 
produced every year. Melons will mix and sport if different varieties are 
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planted close to each other. SquBehes and pumpkios mix bo readily that 
the rich abd luecioue character of the former will be seriously adected ; and 
we, as lovers of fine fruit, ought to be grateful that nearly all the useful 
plants and trees composing the natural order Rosace have a strong tendency 
to vary and run into endless varieties. The botanist bas only to investigate 
the plum groves of Illinois or Wisconsin to convince himself how utterly 
futile it would be in him to pronounce which of the endless varieties which 
meet his astonished gaze is the true iVunw Americanua. The native plum 
of Arkansas, Pnmus Ckicaaa; the sand plum of my native county, Prunvs 
maritima, have each the same tendency spontaneously to sport into numerous 
varieties without the aid of the cultivator's skill. The common red rasp' 
berry, Bubua strigoeus; the blackcap raspberry, Bubus Ocddentalu; the 
bush blackberry, Rvbu» Viiloius, have the same disposition to vary, for all 
the improved varieties of the twft latter species, which we cultivate in our 
fruit gardens, have been found in a state of nature in their native wilds, 

Many of our most popular flowers have the same tendency; so numerous 
are they that we will only allude to two species as illustrative of the whole. 

I remember the introduction to Great Britain of the popular Phlox Drum- 
mondii, in the year 1830. The seed was received direct from the botanist 
Drummond, who was then in southern Texas. When the plante produced 
their blossoms there appeared a slight variation in all, either in the shade of 
color or the markings of the eye of the flower; and now that the florist has 
brought his skill to bear upon this particular species, numerous brilliant 
varieties of this floral gem now beautify our gardens. 

When nurseryman Ronalds sold small plants of Fuchsia Yirgata in Lon- 
don at one guinea apiece, he little thought that seeds of that same individual 
species would produce plants whose flowers would diSer so much in shape, 
and in the proportional length and color of the calyx and corolla, that, if 
these had been collected and compared without the knowledge that they had 
been produced from one plant, they would have been regarded as distinct 
species. This tendency to spontaneous variation has been, taken advantage 
of by the florist, and yearly superb varieties are presented to the lover of 
flowers as specimens of his art. 

But there are some species which have not the least tendency to vary, 
and will come true from seed every year, in shape, size and color; but when 
the pollen of another species is applied to the stigma, variation takes place, 
and new varieties are produced widely difierent from the parents. We have 
an excellent example in the P^uniaphisnicea,B. plant bearing a small, deep* 
purple flower, that was grown in greenhouses and flower gardens forty years 
ago, and at that tiore was very popular for decorative purposes. 

After the introduction of Petunia nyetagin(efiora (a pure white) from South 
America, some industrious florist conceived the idea of crossing the two 
species, and a large variety of beautiful sports was the result, and now 
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floriets id Europe and the United States are yearly producing superb crea- 
tions — blotched, striped, margined and double — in endless variety. 

Though the strawberry has been cultivated in gardens for many ccDturles, 
it is only but recently that it has been much improved. But when Myatt, 
of Deptford, England, crossed the small • fruited varieties with the large 
flowering South American species, he produced two varieties — Myatt's Pine 
and British Queen — which were then, and for many years, the wonder of 
the horticultural world. These are now exceeded in size and quality, and 
such berries are now becoming common, and excite no surprise, raised by our 
own intelligent cultivators. Just think of the wondrous size of President 
Lincoln, Crescent Seedling, and Sbarpless ! 

It must be remembered that all our cultivated varieties of fruit are not 
natural forms. They are the artificial productions of our own culture. They 
have always a tendency to improve, and yet, strange to say, they have also 
another and a stronger tendency to return to a natural or wild state. It was 
a knowledge of this fact that led Thomas Andrew Knight, the most distin- 
guished horticulturist of the age, to successfully practice the interesting and 
scientific process of cross-breeding, a mode now universally pursued by skill- 
ful cultivators in producing new and finer varieties of fruit. 

"The procees of obtaining cross-bred seeds of fruit trees is verj easily performed. It 
is only necessaiy, when the tree blooms which we iatend to be the mother of the im- 
proved race, to select a blossom or blossoms growing upon it not yet fully expanded. 
With a pair of scissors we cutout and remove all the anthers, The next day, or as soon 
as the blossom is quite expanded, we collect, with a camel's-hair brush, the pollen from 
a fulJy-blown flower of the variety we intend for the male parent, applying the pollen 
and leaving it upon the stigma of the pistil. If the trees are much exposed to bees or 
other insects, the blossoms operated upon should be covered with a loose bag of thin 
gauze, or they will perhaps get beforehand with you in your experiments in cross- 
breeding. Watch the blossoms closely as they open, and bear in mind that the two 
essential points in the operation are — first, to extract the anthers carefully before they 
have matured sufficiently to fertilize the pistil; and, second, to spply the pollen when it 
is in perfection (dry and powdery), and while the etigota is moist. 

"In order to obtain a new variety of a certain character, it is only necessary to select 
two parents of well-known habits, and which are both varieties of the same, or nearly 
allied species, and cross them for a new and intermediate variety. Thus, if we have a 
very early but insipid and worthless sort of pear, and desire to raise from it a variety 
both early and of fine flavor, we should fertilize some of its pistils with the pollen of the 
best-flavored variety of a little later maturity. Among the seedlings produced, we should 
look for early pears, of good quality, and at least for one or two varieties nearly or quite 
as early as the female parent, and as delicious as the male. If we have a small but 
highly-flavored pear, and wish for a larger pear, with a somewhat similar flavor, we most 
fertilize the first with the pollen of a large and handsome sort. If we desire to impart 
the quality of lateness to a very choice plum, we must look for a very late variety, 
whether of good or bad quality, as the mother, and cross it with our best-flavored sort 
If we desire to impart hardiness to a lender fruit, we must undertake a cross between it 
and a much hardier kind; if we seek greater beauty of color or vigor of growth, we 
must insure these qualities by selecting one parent having such quality strongly marked. 
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"Ab the seeds produced hj crons-fertilization are not found to produce precisely the 
name varieties, though they will nearly all partake of the mixed character of the parentsi 
it follows that we shall be most succeBsfiil in obtaining precise); all we hope for in the 
new race in proportion lo the number of our cross-bred seedlings; some of which may 
be inferior as well as some superior to the parents. It is always well, therefore, to croM 
several flowers at once on the same plant, when a single blossom only produces a few 

Who of the members of the Kansas State Horticultural Society will de- 
vote a portion of their time to raising new varieties of fruit adapted lo the 
climate of our State? I am sure it wonld be very desirable to have a new 
apple as good as the Jonathan or the Eaopus Spitzenburg, that would keep 
as long as the Willow Twig, and the tree as thrifty, hardy and productive as 
the Ben Davis. The horticulturist who could produce a new variety of pear, 
with stout, short-jointed wood, finisbiug up its wood-growth early in Septem- 
ber, bliffkt-proof, and bearing fruit equal to the Bartlett, would be a public 
benefactor. Equally deserving would be he who could raise a new seedling 
strawberry having all the fine points of the Wilson's Albany, yet possessing 
the richness and sweetness of the Triomphe de Gand. Here is a wide 6eld 
far our young horticulturists to experiment in. The door stands open: who 
will enter in ? 

Pardon us for alluding to a popular theory believed in by eighty per cent, 
of our farming population, viz., that common wheat, Tritieum vulgare, will 
vary or degenerate into chess, Bromun McaKnus; but no botanist can he per- 
suaded that the essential character of any plant can ever be so entirety 
changed. Bromus aeealinus, "cheat," or chess, is a foreign biennial weed, 
imported with seed wheat many years ago, to the great annoyance of all 
good farmers. The seeds of this weed have wonderful vitality, and appear 
fully-developed plants whenever the circumstances are favorable, so that the 
ignorant farmer jumps to the conclusion that his whealhas turned to "cheat," 
after having been frozen out during the winter, or when cattle have poached 
the ground and torn it out or eaten it off. There are many "false facts" and 
erroneous observations, which are often quoted by those who argue the affirm- 
ative of the chess question; but they all yield to the lights of science, or to 
true observations of nature as it is. No change takes place in species, but 
only through the blossoms, the organs of reproduction. 

We admit that in the production of new varieti^ of fruit, puzzling ques- 
tions suggest themselves to the practical horticulturist; questions that even 
vegetable physiologists will not undertake to answer; questions so startling 
that master minds like Darwin and Huxley, in their attempts to unfold the 
mystery, have ignored the revelation which the Creator of all these wonder- 
ful forms has given us, and driveled about "natural selection," "the survival 
of the fittest," and the "variation of the species under cultivation." But 
the devout mind always goes back to the record. Thus it reads: "And the 
earth brought forth gross and herb, yielding seed after its kind ; and the tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after its kind, and God saw that it 
was good." God never makes any mistakes. 

" O'^ 
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discussion on the report. 

Geo. Y. Johnson: I coDsider the point brought out in this report, vii., 
the Docessity of producing new seedling fruite for our State, an important 
one, and worthy of an earnest and continued effort by the members of thie 
Society. 

F, Wellhouse: Dr. Wm. M. Howsley, of Leavenworth, at the age of 
eighty years, planted a. lot of apple seeds saved from WiQesaps, and in 1878 
some of these seedlings bore specimens of fruit One reeemblea the pareat, 
though much larger, a better keeper, and of finer quality. If our people 
would plant seeds of crosses between some of our present valuable varieties, 
we might obtain therefrom a list of apples more valuable for our State than 
any now known. 

TELEGRAMS. 

The following telegram was transmitted to the Michigan Pomological 
Society, then in annual session : 

Ottawa, Kansas, December 3, 1878. 

Tatke Michigan Pomologiail Society, at Paw .RiiD,* Tbe Kansas State Horlieultoral 
Sodet;, now ia seuion at tbe cit;r of Ottawa, send moat fraternal greetings, with tbe 
earnest desire tbat the labors of yout Society may result in Che tiillest succeaB during 
your preseat iession. (Signed) E. Gaxe, PrtaldaiL 

O. C. Bbackbtt, SeereUuy. 

Id response to which, the following was received : 

Paw Paw, Mich., December 4, 1878. 

To Prqf.E. Qaie, PraidentqftheKansatHorliciJluralSaiiirly: Your fraternal greeting 
are received. We are pleased to report that we are novr holding the best meeting this 
Society ever held. We would lender out greetings, and wish you eminent success. 

(Signed) L. T. Lvov, Praidenl. 

Chas. W. Gabpibld, Seerelan/. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of a paper from Hon. C. W. Murt- 
feldt, of St. Louis, Mo., and proceeded to read, as follows: 

KiRKwooD, Mo., November 30, 1878. 

To th« FretidaU and MenAers of Kaniai Slate Horlieultwrd Society — Gentlbu EN and 
FbibnoS: No one more than myself regrets that circumstances which I cannot control 
compel me to forego the pleasure of meeting my old horticultural friends in Kansas, in 
annual meeting, and of adding new names to the list. So frequently have I had the 
pleasure of participating in these annual gatherings, and so much eqjoyment have I 
experienced from the cordial welcome always extended to me, that until the last moment 
I indulged the hope that circumstances would yet so shape that I could attend, and that 
the necessity for this lamenl might be done away. I how, not only to the higher powers 
that be, hul to the higheet power, and can but come to the conclusion that all will be for 
the best, 

Tou have my earnest prayers that your meeting may be both harmonious, instructive 
and profitable; and I beg of you, Mr. President, that you wilt assure all the IViends, 
that although my body may be in St Louis, "I am with you in spirit, beholding your 
order and your good works"! Kansas owes much of her rapid development, her present 
rank in the sisterhood of States, and her material prosperity, to the unselfish labois of 
the individual member and to the collective efforts of the Kansas Slate Horticnltural 
Society. May good health and prosperity and God's blessing attend you all I 

la conclusion, Mr. President and members, be pleased to accept the inclosed m a small 

" O'^ 
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waA bumble contribotioD to your proceediagit, to be prinWd in joar annn&l report, oi 
r^ected, >B 70U mt.j detonnioe. I petition th&t it m&y be read in your hearing, M tbi 
proper time. 

Very truly and respectfully, your fellow-laborer, Chas. W. Murtpbldt. 

THE FUTURE OF HOBTICULTUEE IN MI8SOUEI AND KANSAS. 



" 'Tie a long laoe without a turn." Tbie is an old and trite sayiog, and it 
may well be applied to the coaditioD of horticulture in our State. And 
why ? Because we have had no grapes for several years, not even in the 
viueyardH which are cultivated by experts. Acres upon acres have been dug 
up, and the ground is now cultivated to corn or grass. Climatic influencefl 
and insects are to blame for this state of things. Last year, also, the apple 
crop failed for similar reasons; but this with us we may call an off year,, 
notwithstanding we hafe had two crops of peaches in succession, and they 
were very fine. As usual, much of this luscious fruit was damaged and 
ruined by the " little Turk." The twig blight made unsightly a great many 
apple trees; and pear trees in many sections were damaged, and in many 
cases ruined entirely by the blight. We are apt to cry out like one of old, 
"All these things are against me." 

Once or twice before have I written that it ia useless to expect a condition 
of affairs such as would satisfy individual fruit growers, but would be ruin- 
ous to the majority of the fraternity, viz., that individual horticulturists have 
an abundance of some choice kinds of fruit of which their fellow-farmers 
have none, and that therefore they can fix prices and have markets and mat- 
ters their own way. Whenever the ordinary farmer or orchardist has plenty 
of fruit to sell, it ia only reasonable to infer that everybody else in that same 
section of country will have plenty also. But we have a large country, and 
without the proper knowledge of the condition of crops in other States or 
sections, men may part with their produce for less than its market value. 
You ask, how is everybody to know how the apple or peach crop stands in 
other portions of the country? I answer, by reliable reports from disinter- 
ested parties or State officials. The commissiouera of agriculture and secre- 
taries of State boards of agriculture ought to furnish reliable information on 
these points. It is only too apparent that there may be ulterior objects, such 
as to induce large immigration, or to advance certain local interests, which 
may lead every State official with an India-rubber conscience to prevaricBtA, 
or designedly to misrepresent, or at least to exaggerate growing or ripening 
crops. But these things are like chickens — "they come home to rooat." 

But to return to a thought just written. A man may have an abundance 
of choice fruit, while his neighbors and brethren of the same calling have 
but little, and that which they do have of very inferior quality. And now 
you all ask, how? I will try, in a measure at least, to solve the problem ; 
but let me say just here it is no very new method, nor yet one upon which 
there is a patent right. Time and again, in one form or another, the method 
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has beeu pointed out; yea, and in a few instaucea you niaj have seeo it ex- 
emplified. It ie not a cheap method; it cost^ Eomething, and you must be 
niiliog to pay the price if you would aecure the reward ; and this price is: 
let, labor; 2d, attention; and 3d, raanure. 

Labor means cultivatioD. Of course I am now speaking of bearing or- 
chards, vineyards, or small-fruit plantations. Ko reasonable farmer would 
expect to harvest a crop of grain without cultivating his field. I have heard 
of, and even seen, volunteer crops; but never a good or even a medium crop 
of grain ; never a crop upon which any money calculations could be founded. 
Kow, you should not expect from your orchard what you do not expect from 
your field. Indeed, a man of senae never does. Then you must cultivate 
your orchard. You must prune it at the right time and whenever needed, 
so that you are never required to cut large branches or make large wounds. 

Attention means to guard the fruit plat against insect depredations, blight, 
etc., or if these foes appear, to wage against them an exterminating war. I 
once visited my friend Parker Earl, at South Pass, III., after the peachee had 
set and were perhaps as large as marbles. He was up very early in the 
morning, and wheeled around his curculio catcher. Said I, "Mr. Earl, how 
long must you keep up this labor?" Answer: "Everyday until the fruit is 
ready for the market." You see, my friends, it costs something. 

Again, you wake some fine morning iu June or July, and you notice blight 
in your trees. If you value them, lose no time, but apply the pruning knife, 
and keep It up all summer, if need be. There is hope that it will not spread 
if you apply the knife aa soon as you notice it, and burn the branches affected 
immediately. 

Agaiu, our entomological friends have told us all about the natural history 
of the apple-tree borers, of the codling moth, and how to' deal with these, 
etc ; but of what use is all this knowledge unless practically applied ? We 
know that Paris green, when mixed with water or flour in due proportions, 
and applied, will kill the potato bug and its hideous larvse; but, notwith- 
atandiug this has been trumpeted from Maine to California, and from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Minnesota, of what profit is it if we do not act upon this 
knowledge? It costs something in money and labor to raise even a crop of 
potatoes. 

Fertilizers and manures are necessary to produce good crops. Admitted, 
that a great deal of the land in the Mississippi valley is naturally rich, and 
that in many sections it will produce crop after crop, is it not folly to indulge 
in the thought that its riches are exhaustless? Suppose our granaries, cel- 
lars and pantries are full to overflowing: are they therefore like the widow's 
cruse of oil and barrel of meal? Every sane man or woman knows that 
there is a bottom to every well-made barrel, and that by taking out continu- 
ally it will be reached. Chemistry reveals to us the ingredieuta in their ratio 
contained in wheat, corn, potatoes, apples, pears, grapes, edible roots of vari- 
ous kinds — the various crops which are most exhaustive to the soil and those 
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which are less so — 'aod an analysis of the soil tells us in what proportion 
certain elements exist naturally in the soil, and such as are necessary to 
bring the soil up to its highest fertility. I ask again, of what use is this 
knowledge unless we reduce it to practice, and keep the productive capacity 
of our orchards and vineyards, our fields and meadows, up to theirmoxtmum/ 
Again, my hearers will not be slow to ooticetAaf it go»U something to raise 
large and fine crops. 

And now, my friends, the general public looks to such societies as this, and 
to the agricultural colleges and to the agricultural press, for such informa- 
tion as will enable a man, with only a common-school education and a modi- 
cum of common sense, to produce fine crops. To make the application and 
bring it home to all my hearers, you can have fine crops, fair and paying, if 
not monopoly prices, for the highest quality of fruit, if you ^ill pay the cost. 
The majority of fruit growers and farmers are not yet willing to do this. I 
admit that there are natural causes and climatic influences beyond the con- 
trol of man, which do make it impossible in certain years and in certain 
localities to raise fruits. 

And this leads me to another point in my essay. Colorado is playing at 
fruit growing. The population of this State is steadily and rapidly increas- 
ing, and, from a sanitary standpoint alone, to say nothing of the gratifica- 
tion to the palate of such as are men of means, fruit is a necessity to the 
people of Colorado. 1 am not asserting that in a few places of southern 
Colorado, and by a few men, at great cost, fruits may not be grown on a 
limited scale, even in Colorado. But the elevation of most of the State is 
such, and the late spring frosts are so frequent, that universal fruit growing 
is practically out of the question. They can raise that which will buy fruit. 
In conversation, recently, with a very intelligent lady who resides at Colorado 
Springs, 1 learned that the earliest fruits in that market are brought from 
California, but by far the largest supplies in quantity and the best in quality 
are received from Kansas; and as this State is much nearer to that market, 
the expenses incident to the shipment of fruit are much less, also. Western 
Missouri, where some of the finest fruit in this great valley is grown, is a 
formidable competitor of Kansas in the Colorado market. 

We ought not to lose sight of a large and permanent market in the north, 
which is increasing in magnitude and importance every day. The small 
fruits, viz., currants, gooseberries, strawberries, etc., can be grown in Color- 
ado, and also in most parts of Minnesota; but the bulk of the fruits there 
consumed are brought from sections further south and east. And as the con- 
ditions of the fruit crop of 1878 repeat themselves, Missouri and Kansas may 
have a large crop next year, while Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and the East 
may not have more than the people there will need for home consumption. 

— Since the above was written, I learn from authentic sources that for 
about six weeks one thousand barrels of apples per day have been put upon 
the Minneapolis market, at prices on a par with those realized in St. Louis, 
viz^ from $1.75 to tS.OO per barrel. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S AND SECRETARY'S RECOM- 
MENDATIONS. 

Your committee he&rtiiy concur with the statement of our Preeident, that 
the vaat treeleaa plung will, ere long, be thickly settled; and would recom- 
meod, in view thereof, that this Society make every possible effort to inform 
the settlere of that territory as to what are the most desirable classes, both 
of forest and fruit trees, to plant in that section. 

We would further recommend that thia Society hold a meeting on the line 
of the Kausas Pacific or Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 Railroad, as soon as 
proper arrangemeolfi are made justifyiug such aotion. 

That the present number of our published annual reports being altogether 
too small to meet the demands of our people, that hereafter not less than 
two thousand copies be printed. 

We also advise an increase in the Secretary's salary, $300 being insufficient 
to compensate for the valuable work performed by him. 

That the traveling expenses of a delegate from each county and district 
horticultural society to the meeting of this Society, be paid from our 
treasury. 

That the sum of $2,500 for each year is the least amount that should be 
asked of our Legislature. 

Ao ad-interim committee, as suggested in the letter of our former Vice 
President, Robert Milliken, read by our Secretary to-day, we also consider 
a means for greatly advancing the interests of horticulture in our State- 
Many new and valuable fruits, now unnoticed or unknown save to the pro- 
prietor, would be brought forward and distributed among our people, and 
much valuable information could be reached and given to the public, which 
otherwise would remain hidden and useless. H. E. Van Demam, 

J. M. DeBall, 
G. M. Waugh, 

Committee. 

Geo. Y. Johnson moved the adoption of the report, with the exception of 
that portion relating to expenses of delegates, which he desired stricken out. 
The motion to adopt was concurred in by the Society. 

GAME LAW. 

The report of the committee was called for, and responded to by the fol- 
lowing: 

Your committee find that the game law of 1876 has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court; and believing that the subsequent act of 
the L^islature of 1877 affords no protection, as desired by the people, ofi^ 
the following, to wit: 

Raolvtd, Tbat our present Legislature be requefttcd to pass ao ftct prohibiting the 
tilling of qnaila nnd prairie chickens at any time. 

H. P. WsLaH, Chawman. 
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COMMITTEE OBf NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

Oq inotioa, tlie PresideQt appointed E. P. Deihl, G. M. Waugh and C. H. 
Graham a committee to preeeot the waots of the Society to the coming Leg- 
islature. 

SMALL FRUIT. 

Small-fruit culture was taken up and discussed, as follows: 

H. P. Welsh: The culture of strawberries is my hobby* They aSbrd us 
the first fruit of the season, and can be as easily produced as core. Manure 
is not essential to success. The ground should be deeply prepared, plants 
well cultivated, and runners cut off. Col. Cheney is the first in the market, 
but is discarded as soon as other varieties appear, on acceunt of its poor 
quality. 

E. A. CoLEHAM: The Boolittle raspberry is the earliest; Turner very 
promising; Philadelphia too tender. Seneca is desirable for family use, and 
too soft for shipping. Miami is a late variety, a good berry, but I prefer the 
McCorraick for profit every time. Do not believe it is the winter that kills 
the canes; it is the heat of August, and then only when a drouth prevails. 
I would plant in rows seven feet apart, and three feet apart in the rows. In 
June, cut the caues back to within three feet of the ground. Laterals will 
form, which should be clipped to within one foot of the main cane. Culti- 
vate constantly, and particularly during a drouth. I find all classes of vege- 
tation endure a drouth far better when cultivation is kept up. Enrich the 
Space between the rows in early spring, uever spreading the manure nearer 
than within one foot of the plante. 

A. A. Adaus: I believe late culture is injurious. Canes on ray grounds 
were killed with first freezing weather, I am satisfied. 

Meeting adjourned till evening. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 

President Gale called the meeting to order, and the exercises opened with 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
The report of the Committee on Education was made by A. A. Adams, 



BEFOBT. 

Your committee desire to recommend that the Executive Board of this 
Society be constituted a committee to confer, at an early day, with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the purpose of securing his recom- 
meudation for the eetabliahing, in our State University and high schools, a 
special department for instruction in horticulture, and the introduction to 
the common schools of a course of elementary instructions in the same in- 
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terest ; aod further, to secure the setting apart of a specified day in each 
year to be devot«d to the planting and culture of shade and ornamental 
trees and abrubs in the school-house grounds throughout this State; that 
the Secretary of this Society be instructed to furnish the Governor- elect aud , 
State Superintendent with a copy of the foregoing, with the request that it 
receive their consideration and notice in their respective message and teport 
to the next Legislature. A. A. Adams, 

• Jo9. Savage, 

H. E. Van Deman, 
P. Fales, 
H. P. Welsh, 

Commiiiee. 
On motion to adopt, Mr. Adams remarked : To my mind, there seems to 
be no pba^e of our work as a society of more vital and immediate import- 
ance than steps toward securing a practical education for children, and for 
the entire people who are engaged in the art of horticulture. Look, if you 
please, among even your acquaintances who are engaged in commerce, law, 
literature, or any of the so-called "learned professions," and you will find 
nineteen- twentieths of those who are successful are those who are educated for 
their respective callings; and, on the other baud, do we not find nineteen- 
twentietha of those who fail are those whose education is most deficient in the 
pursuit they are following? With these facte and experience before us, does 
not this matter demand an earnest efibrt to provide for those who are to occupy ' 
places in the near future? Theoretical education to the novice in horticul- 
ture is not very available capital, but a system of education uniting theory 
and practice would he in advance of the present systema, as taught in our 
schools and colleges, and is deserving of the earnest support of every true 
patriot. As there is a rapidly-increasing demand for reliable horticultural 
knowledge in this State, it is most certainly proper, and an imperative duty, 
that this Society, the acknowledged leading power in this vast interest of 
Kansas, should take some definite and decided action in thia direction before 
this session shall have closed. I believe any further delay on the part of this 
Society to he a dereliction of the duty we owe the people of the State, and 
fraught with dangers of a serious character. 

REMARKS ON PRODUCTION OF NEW SEEDLING FRUITS. 

G. Y. Johnson: One of the most interesting subjects of this session to me 
was lightly passed over to-day, viz,, the production of new seedling varieties 
of fruit I move that a committee be appointed by our President, whose 
duty shall be to investigate and report to this Society, at its next annual 
meeting, some practical means of working up such resulta. To-day I was op- 
posed to asking of our State an appropriation to cover the expenses of dele- 
gates attending our meetings, desiring to use our influence to secure means 
for carrying out this work. 

Db. DeBall: We have now a lai^e number of varieties under cultiva- 
tion, and none of them are without fault, either in tree or fruit, or both. 
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They are the resulte of just such labor aa Mr. Johnsoa's motion con tern plates. 
It IB the work of years, yet let ua begin, het this committee be composed 
of three of our most intelligeDt young men, who will enter upon it with zeal 
and determiaation to make the results valuable. We have done a uoble 
work for our State, but there remaius a higher mission, and this is a part 
of it. 

H. £. Van Demam: There are many valuable new seedlings already 
fruiting in sections of this State, and I hope this committee will be instructed 
to bring them to an examiualion and test, that their disBemination among 
the people may be made general. 

S. 8. Tipton: There are quite a number of new seedlings fruiting in the 
Ifeosho valley. One of them resembles the Swaar in appearance, but is sweet 
in flavor. 

The motion was passed; and the President appointed the following mem- 
bers as said committee: Geo. Y. Johnson, J. W. Robson, and H. £. Van 
Deman. 

After an entertainment of music, the following report of the committee on 
fruits and flowers and to visit the greenhouses of John Lester was made: 

REPORT. 

Your committee find on the tables for exhibition fruits as follows: 

By S. S. Tipton, Mineral Point: Specimens of apples — Kansas Keeper; 
pears, Glout Morceau, Vicar of Winkfield and Duchesse de Angouleme. 

H. Kelsey, Ottawa: Apple — Missouri Pippin, Limber Twig, Rawlea Genet, 
and McAfee's Nonsuch. 

E. C. Tracey, OUaaa: Apple — Swaar, and others unknown. 

W. B. Bm», Ottawa: Apple — Rhode Island Greening, and others un- 
known. 

C. H. Graham, Leroy: Apple — Pickard's Reserve; pear — Vicar of 
Winkfield. 

0. Y. Johnaon, Lawrence: Apple — -Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Kansas 
Keeper, Rawles Genet, and Winesap. 

Messrs. Oramerand Chandler, Ottawa: Apple — Several varieties unknown 
to your committee. 

Mr.Emenon, Ottawa: Apple — White. Pippin, and others unknown. 

A. Tucker: Rogers's plum, preserved in alcohol; a fine, large, red native 
variety, 

Mrs. Fiekerell: Wild plums, preserved. 

Dr. W. J. Newton, Ottawa: Samples of &uit preserved in a solution of 
water and salicylic acid. 

Dr. J. Pyle, Ottawa: Apple— Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Westfield Seek- 
no-flirther, and Missouri Pippin. 

N. P. Deming, Lawrence: Apple — Huntsman's Favorite. 

Also, a very choice collection of greenhouse plants, by John Lester, of 
Ottawa. 
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Your committee further report, that the greenhouses belongiug to John 
Lester, of Ottawa, which this Bociety were invited to visit, are highly credit- 
able to their proprietor. We found the collection of geraniums, fuchsias, 
tea-roses, carnations, and other winter flowering plants, cultivated for winter 
bouquets, were in a healthy, growing condition. The collection of folii^e 
plants was very fine, and the genera) collection gives gratifying evidence 
that the "floral wave" that struck the Atlantic shore in 1840 has reached 
the city of Ottawa. J. W. Robson, 

A. A. Adams, 
H. E. Van Dbman, 
Comi^itlee. 
FINAL BES0LUTI0N8. 

The hour for adjourning having arrived, the following final resolutions 
were offered by the committee; 

Bemlved, ThtJ, we hereby tender our heartfelt thinks to the citiieDi of Ottawa and 
vicinitj for their cordial reception and hoepitable entertainment of the memberg of this 
Society during this seesioQ ; and to the memben of the choir, Mrg. Smith, Mn. Sean, 
Mrs. Elmore, Mn. Weigh, Misti Baiter, Miss Whitford, Mr. Oilier, Hr. It«7noldB, and 
othen, do we feel deepl; grateful for the music, which has grestlj aided oi in making- 
our eiercises inlereeting. 

Meiohtd, That our tfaanka are hereby tendered to the several nulwaj companies — 
K. P., M. E. & T., A. T. & S. F., L. L. & G., K. C. F. 8. & G.— foe the specUi favors 
granted our members in rates of fate. And further, be it 

Betolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the officers of this Society for their 
general courteous demeanor in conducting its deiiberalions. 

On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

RESPONSE TO RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 
In response to the resolutions of thanks to the citizens of Ottawa, Judge 
T. C. Seabs, of Ottawa, said : I feel that the obligations are rather due this 
Society from the people of our city, and in their behalf I now tender you our 
sincere thanks for the interesting meeting you have favored us with, and bid 
you come again, very soon. 

CLOSING REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT. 
As the business of this session is closed, and we are about to separate, I 
wish to call special attention to the. comprehensive and grand purposes of this 
organization in general, and also to the importance of the work which this 
session has inaugurated. This Society has already exerted a commanding 
influence in promoting the material interests of the State. It is destined to 
be a greater power in the future. It seeks to promote the interests of for- 
estry in the western portion of our State, and it would have been exceedingly 
gratifying to many, if time had permitted, to discuss this important branch 
of our work during this meeting, especially as it is so easy to pass from for- 
estry in general to that department of tree culture which belongs to home 
adornment or landscape gardening. Some may perhaps regret that we have 
not been able to set apart a portion of our time for the consideration of these 
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pets of every true home, asd that so fittiogly decorate this platform to-night, 
the fiowert. But wtj shall probahly have reasoD to feel that our time has 
been well spent, when we remember that advance steps have been taken 
upon that all-important subject, horticultural education for the maases of 
the people. On this subject the horticulturists of Kansas expect to be heard. 
And more especially shall we feel that our time has not been misspent, while 
considering the means essential to the production of new varieties of fruitr 
suited to the demands of our peculiar climate. Ad able committee has been, 
appointed to take this matter in charge, and it is hoped that the work now 
b^nn may awaken an interest which will realize the grandest results in the 
near future. 

In closing this session, I desire to express my heartfelt thanks for the un> 
varying courtesy and forbearance which has made the work of presiding at 
this meeting an agreeable duty. 

I now announce the thirteenth annual session of this Society adjourned 
iine die. 
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REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1878. 



NOMENCLATURE OF THE APPLE IN KANSAS. 

BV DE. WM. M. H0W8LEY, LEAVENWORTH. 

We have heretofore gWea a. somewhat extended account of the confused 
nomenclature of the apple in the United States, and we will now turn our 
attention to the same Bubject, as applied to Leavenworth county, Kansas, and 
perhaps to the greater part of the State. Indeed, we know that thia confu- 
sion exists in some other counties besides Leavenworth — perhaps in many. 
RED A8TEACHAN AND SUMMEB KING. 

We select, in part, for our present consideration, the two fine and popular 
apples known and cultivated under the names of Bed AstrcuAan and Summer 
King, If these two apples were not much sought after and largely planted, 
where well known, we would not now obtrude upon the pabtlc attention any 
description of them. But their great value makes it necessary to show the 
distinction between them, as they are, in many localities, pronounced to be 
the same apple. One of the most perplexing features of this confusion in 
nomenclature is, that the same apple is called by many names, instead of, as 
in the present case, two apples which are wholly distinct being called by the 
same name. The former error prevails to a much greater extent than the 
latter, but the latter is none tbe less important. 

Origin. — We find that the Red Astrachan originated in Bussia, and was 
introduced into Sweden in 1816; thence into England, and was probably 
not introduced into the United States prior to 1818. The origin of the Sum- 
mer King is pretty satisfactorily traced to North Carolina, in the United 
States. We obtained our trees of the Red Astrachan of Wm. Kenrick, of 
Boston, Mass., in 1837, and have been familiar with both the tree and the 
fruit ever since. The Summer King we obtained of A. D. Webb, of Bow- 
ling Oreen, Kentucky, in 1856, the parent tree of which, standing on his 
grounds, must then have been not less than forty years of age. This would 
make the tree from which we procured our grafts to have been planted at 
Bowling Green before the Red Astrachan was introduced into the United 
States. The Summer King has been traced back to an emigrant from North 
Carolina, more than seventy years ago. Hence, It cannot be the same apple. 
(115) 
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Their External and Internal Comparison. — The Red Astracban 
19 a dark-red apple; the Summer King is a bright scarlet The Red Astra- 
cbaD is of medium size or over, and usually of conical shape; the Summer 
King is also of full medium size, but round in shape. The Red AstrachaD, 
wben fully ripe, has a remarkably white flesh, and quite an acid flavor; the 
Summer King, on the contrary, has a greeDish- white flesh, and a very mild 
flub-acid flavor. The Red Astracban has a white bloom on the surface, when 
ripe; the Summer King has none. The Red Astrachan, if allowed to remain 
on the tree many days after ripening, becomes quite mealy; the Summer 
King retains its freshness to the last. The Red Astrachan ripens its fruit, 
in eastern Kansas, from the middle of July to the lOtb of August; the Sum- 
mer King ripens its fruit from the 10th of July to the middle of September, 
and, with only tolerable care, can be kept till the middle of October. The 
Red Astrachan is but a short time in use ; the Summer King is a long time in 
use, having ripe and green fruit on the tree at the same time for several weeks. 
We exhibited a specimen of the Summer King in fine condition at the fair in 
Leavenworth county, on the 10th of October, 1877. We know of no system 
of keeping by which the Red Astrachan can be preserved to so late a day, 
unless it be by excluding the air entirely, as in fruit canning. This marked 
distinction alone would seem to be sufficient to settle the question of a clear 
distinction between these two fine apples. The trees also differ in shape and 
in the color of the young wood. The tree of the Red Astrachan is more 
erect in its growth, and the young wood is darker than the Summer King. 

We regret that ao much time and space have been consumed upon these 
two apples, but we think it necessary, if for no other purpose than to call 
the attention of practical and extensive fruit growers to this question, that 
this confusion be not further perpetuated; or that their identity may be 
clearly and satisfactorily established, if they are the same. 

We would state another fact in connection with the foregoing, which we 
think throws much light on this subject, and that is, that the Summer King 
apple was shown, several years since, at a horticultural &ir at Louisville, 
Kentucky, by Mr. A. D. Webb, of Bowling Green, and no one at this feir 
was able to recognize or name it If it bad been the Red Astrachan, is it 
not remarkable that a man so well acquainted with fruits as Lawrence Young, 
who was then living and present, should not know it, as also Ormsby Hite, 
and various other professional fruit growers? Again: Mr. Webb either sent 
specimens of the Summer King, or a minute description of it, to Charles 
Downing, who is acknowledged to be Ijetter posted on the diflferent varieties 
of apples than any man in the United States, and be foiled to recognize or 
name it. If it had been the Red Astrachan, he would have been at no loss 
to pronounce it ao. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

We will now take up a branch of this subject which we think will greatly 
aid us in arriving at a correct nomenclature, and that is the establishment 
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of a simple aod concise cla88IPICATION. It is irell kDowo that great cod- 
fusioo aod controvery oftea arise at our fruit shows for want of some fixed 
and well-defioed rule for arriving at a correct naming of the specimens be- 
fore us. Appealing to the books, so far froni settling the questions, often 
increases tbe difficulty, and renders the business before us still more embar- 
rassing. These authors, instead of giving some general description, which 
can be recognized at a glance, spend their time in giving a minute and de- 
tailed description of a single specimen, to be applied to countless other speci- 
mens of the same variety, no two of which will, perhaps, exactly meet tbe 
description given ; hence, these minute descriptions are frequently bewildering 
rather than eolightening, whereas a general description, which the eye can 
readily grasp, affords a greater aid than all the books combined. For this 
general description we present the following classification: 

First — Time of Ripening, as: Summer, fall, winter. 

Second — Size, as: Large, medium, or small. 

Third — Shape, as: Round, flat, conical, or oblong. 

Fourth— tb^w, as: Red, striped, pale, or russeted. 

Fifth — Ta»te, as: Acid, sub-acid, or sweet. 

Sixth — Color oj Flesh, a.s\ White, greenish or yellowish white, or yellow. 

Seventh — Core, as: Open, or closed. 

Eighth — Seeds, as: Large or small, many or few. 

With this simple classification we think that a correct nomenclature is 
much more likely to be arrived at than those minute descriptions which 
are usually given in works on pomology, sucb as : The length and color of 
the stem — whether it is curved or straight; the width and depth of the 
cavity — whether it is russeted or smooth, red or green ; whether the basin 
at the blossom end is deep or shallow, broad or narrow; whether the eye or 
calyx is closed or open ; and the various distinctions of color, as deep or 
light shades, splashes or blotches. These are all too minute to be relied 
upon in but few, if any cases. 

When, therefore, we lay aside all of this verbosity of description, and 
confine our investigations to a simple and general one, may we not hope, if 
not to be perfectly correct, at least to make a long stride in that direction ? 

It is known to many, and to none more forcibly than to the leading mem- 
bers of the State Horticultural Society, that those who grow fruit throughout 
the State frequently attend our annual and semi-annual meetings with but 
little other interest in our proceedings than to have one, or perhaps several, 
valuable apples, the name of which to them is unknown, correctly given; 
and it is humiliating to know, that in many cases these very persons return 
home more bewildered on this subject than when they came to the meeting. 
We apprehend that this difficulty would be greatly lessened if the examining 
committees would confine tiiemselves to a simple classification such as tbe 
above, or to one still more simple. 
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We have thrown these thoughts together, not for the purpose of deterring 
any member, or all the memberg, of the State Society from attempting, ulti- 
mately, to reach a rule for a correct nomenclature, but to point out many 
of the difficulties whieh surround thia subject, that they may be removed. 
While we speak of the many blunders that are commoo to all auch organi- 
zations, we are at the same time aware that the eSbrts of the State Society 
and its auxiliaries have been of incalculable value to the fruit-growing in- 
terests of Kansas. Notwithstanding the many embarrassing circumetaucee 
by which the correct naming of the apple, the staple fruit of the land, is 
surrounded, we still indulge the well-grounded hope, we think, that the time 
is not far distant when, by persistent efTorta, we shall be able to fix a basis 
by which a reasonably-correct nomenclature shall be reached. Next to that 
of correctly selecting the varieties best adapted to Kansas climate and soil, 
together with a judicious cutting-down to a reasonable length our predent 
almost interminable list, lies that of correctly naming those which we have. 



FOBEST CULTURE. ■■ 

BY PROF. E. OAIjE, MANHATTAN. 



It is deemed best to present this report in the form of a areida/r to that 
large class of persons in the State who are directly interested in the planting 
and culture of forest trees. This course may involve the repetition of some 
things already published, but their primary importance is our only excuse 
therefor. 

Tree culture must be counted as one of the great interests of Kansas. The 
relative importance of this interest increases with every mile traveled west- 
ward from the eastern line of the State. Its pecuniary importance is im- 
mense, for the value of all real and personal property is directly or indirectly 
affected by this interest. If tree culture can be made to reach the highest 
order of success, it will add greatly to the value of every farm and every 
home in western Kansas. It will have an immense influence upon the pur- 
poses of every man who may look to Kansas as a possible future home. 
But humanitarian as well as pecuniary considerations press this matter upon 
the attention of every settler upon the plains. No branch of horticulture 
enters so immediately into the very life of the farmer and his ikmily as that 
of forestry; and its close relation to home adornment must give it a strong 
hold upon the whole people. As a form of investment, it offers to the settler 
upon the plains a means of adding to his permanent wealth more enticing 
and more sure than any other. A few dollars Invested In a small forest will 
not only be a source of comfort and commendable pleasure, but of constant 
profit in the form of constantly-accumulating interest, compounded by the 
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liberal hand of Nature, thus enricbiag the planter and bis heirs through all 
time. 

Id a country like ours, where almost all the planting is yet to be done, 
forestry and landscape gardening should bold the closest relation. Indeed, 
in view of the future, landscape gardening should be regarded aa being st 
the base of all our forestry ; and it may be well for us to remember that the 
love and appreciation of the beautiful in form, which ifi one of the eesentials 
of the highest order of mental culture, should enter as an important element 
into all our instruction in forestry. But we do not regard this subject sim- 
ply from the standpoint of securing beautiful homes, as giving us fuel and 
supplying the pressing wants of the farm, but also as answering one of the 
great demands of our climate. We want protection, and we want to check 
the ceaseless flow of the wind. The aims of forestry, then, are immensely 
important, and well worthy of the highest order of talent. 

A few simple su^eetions may aid those who have had little experience in 
the peculiar features of our climate and soil. The most essential points to 
be noted are: (1) Economy in planting and subsequent care; (2) The selection 
of trees suited to our climate and soil ; and (3) the selection of such varieties 
as will most -certainly answer the object sought. 

ECONOMY IN PLANTING. 

To secure economy in planting and subsequent care, we should begin with 
thorough preparation of the soil. It is worse than useless to plant fbrest 
trees, as many have done, without thoroughly breaking the prairie sod. 
Better throw the trees away at once than spend time in planting them in 
holes made in the unbroken sod. If the grass is not thoroughly killed 
before the trees are planted, there will be great difficulty in eradicating it 
afterwards. If the growth of grass does not drive the former from the field, 
it will certainly make the Hubsequent culture very expensive. 

The plantation should also be so laid out that all the work of planting and 
subsequent culture, as far as practicable, shall be done with the aid of the 
horse. It frequently happens that plantations are so located that a portion 
of the work must be done by band, or neglected altogether. Plant trees, 
then, always with reference to cultivating with the horse and plow. This 
will involve leaving ample room for turning and working on all sides of the 
forest. 

Economy also will involve close planting, so as to relieve the farmer from 
all culture at the earliest possible day. On the ground of economy alone it 
is far better to plant trees in rows four feet apart than in rows six or eight 
feet apart, and better to have them planted one or two feet In the row than 
four or six feet, because when the trees are planted closely they will so much 
the sooner shade the entire ground, when the expense of culture will cease. 
Besides, trees planted closely are better formed, and will much sooner yield 
a profitable return for the various uses of the larm. 
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selections of varieties for planting. 

It is also important that we select varieties of trees suited to our climate 
and soil. Nothing is more uatural than to desire to cultivate those varieties 
of trees and fruit which grew about our Eaatern homes, but when we change 
our homes we must expect our fruit and trees to change also. There is no 
safer rule than to select for our first plantation those varieties of trees that 
are native in our immediate vicinity. We must mainly depend ou these in 
every case. We shall find Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Willow, Ash, Red 
and White Elm, Box Elder and Ked Cedar the best. It will be far better 
to b^in with such of these as we can secure than to import exotics. The 
Black Walnut, the Ash, the Box Elder, the Elms and the Red Cedar are to 
be raised from the seed, while the Cottonwood and Willow can be success- 
fully propagated from cuttings. The Black Walnuts should be planted 
where they are to grow. The Ash, the Box Elder, the Elms and Red Cedar 
can be more conveniently raised in nursery rows. The cuttings of the Cot- 
tonwood and Willow should be prepared in the fall or winter, and buried in 
the earth until spring, when they may be planted in the forest or shelter belt. 

While it is best in every case to begin with our native trees, we should be 
prepared to test some of the most promising of the exotic varieties. Among 
those that promise to be valuable may be named the Osage Orange, Catalpa 
and deciduous Cypress. Trials already made with the above trees give as- 
surance that they may become of great value in this State. It will be wise, 
then, to give these trees further trial whenever it can be done without too 
great expense. Our list of trees so iar is quite short; but after making a 
beginning, we shall be able to add to this list from time to time many valu- 
able varieties without incurring heavy expense. 

THE FIRST OBJECT 
With the planter on the plains will be protection. To effect this in the 
quickest possible time, we shall probably select the Cottonwood, Willow and 
Box Elder, and very likely in the order here named. After these we should 
select (when it can be obtained) the Red Cedar, as furnishing the most efiect- 
ual winter protection. Probably no tree will be more generally successful 
for a permanent shelter belt than the Red Cedar, and no evergreen ought to 
be more generally planted as soon as it can be obtained in sufficient quanti- 
ties and at reasonably moderate rates. It is to be hoped that it will not be 
many years before our nurserymen will be prepared to furnish nursery-grown 
Red Cedars at such rates that the western farmers can afford to plant them 
by the million. The Box Elder will produce a low and dense shelter belt in 
a short time, and probably can be relied upon for this purpose far out ou the 
plains. 

After having made some provision for protection, the question of raising 
trees that will be more valuable for timber purposes may demand our atten* 
tion. While the Cottonwood and Box Elder will ^ve us shade and protec- 
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tion sooner than other trees, they are far from being valuable for timber. 
We shall then find the Black Walnut, Ash, Red Cedar, Osage Orange, de- 
ciduous Cypress and CaLalpa are all valuable in this respect; and some of 
these, if not all, will doubtless in a few years be extensively cultivated on 
the plains. 

Whatever the variety of trees planted, it will be of great moment U> ar- 
range OUT plantation iu such a way as to give our home and farm generally 
the most effectual protection. There is really no question to which the 
farmer needs to give more careful study than to this one of protection. He 
should consider first the peculiar "lay" of his farm with respect to the pre- 
vailing winds. This should determine the position of his plantation, and 
the direction of his shelter belts. These are questions that must be studied 
on the ground, and which the farmer should carefully consider before begin- 
ning his plantation. Often this whole matter is left to accident, and the re- 
sult is frequent disappointment at unseemly surroundings. By a judicious 
location, a very small plantation will often effect more in the way of protec- 
tion than many acres of forest unwisely located. It will be well also to re- 
member that a few acres of trees broken up into a series of shelter belts will 
effectually protect an entire farm, while if tbrown in one mass upon some 
corner of the farm, may produce almost no climatic effect ; hence, we cannot 
do otherwise than urge this question of the position and direction which the 
lines of shelter belu and forests should take upon the attention of all planters. 



VEGETABLE GARDENING. 

BY A. G. WILHITE, BMPOBIA. 

We shall not attempt to give the advantages that are derived from a well- 
cultivated garden, either financially, sanitarily, or as an enjoyment, but shall 
leave these to be shown by those who are more able and better qualified for 
that purpose. 

The early vegetable crop in Kansas for the past year was abundant, and 
good in quality, so far as your committee have been able to ascertain. The 
late crop was short, and was poor in quality generally. Cause, dry weather, 
poor cultivation, and planting kinds that were not adapted to the climate. 
I have learned by experience, in the last ten years, that there are mauy kinds 
of seeds that are offered in our markets (even of the most common vegeta- 
bles) that it is useless to plant here. 

Then, in order to have a good garden, with plenty of good vegetables from 
early spring until late autumn frosts, we should know how to pr^are the 
ground, what to plant, when to plant, and how lo cultivate each variety. This 
would embrace more than your committee have time to set forth, and, in 
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many mstaoces, the ability ; but we ehall give a partial list of some of the 
moat important kinds of vegetables, with time of planting, preparation of 
grouod, etc. 

The first in onjer is good soil; second, its preparatioc. To prepare land 
for early vegetables, it should always be plowed in the fall before planting ia 
spring. It should have at least thirty tons of barnyard manure to the acre. 
If thoroughly rotted and fine, spread on after plowing; if green and coarse, 
plow it under, 

Aeparague. — Colossal is the best. Plant the seed in early spring, two 
inches apart in the drill, and cultivat« one year; then transplant the roots 
into a row where you can plow on each side of them. Set the plants one 
foot apart in the row, plow each side of the rows thoroughly every fall, and 
mulch heavy with well-rotted manure, and apply salt — one quart to four 
rods of ground. 

Beeti, — For extra early, the Egyptian Blood Turnip; next. Early Baaino; 
for general crop. Early Blood Turnip. Plant as soon as hard frosts are over 
in the spring. 

Beans. — For general crop of String beans, Black Wax is the best; Golden 
Wax, larger than Black, and Stringless, with white seeds. Time to plant, 
from early spring to September. 

Cabbage. — Early Jersey Wakefield is the best; take no other for early; 
for summer and fall, Fotler's Improved Brunswick. Start in boxes or hot- 
beds, about last of February. As plants be^n to crowd, transplant into 
other boses, and give plenty of warm sun in a window. Transplant into 
open ground from first to middle of April. — For late cabbage, American 
Flat Dutch is best. Time to plant seed, middle of May to first of June; 
time to transplant, from first of June to 10th of July. Cultfvate well, and 
it will be a rare chance if a failure should occur. 

Celery. — This is not sure unless you can irrigate. 

Caulijlower. — This requires the same cultivation as cabbage; hut requires 
more moisture, and is often a failure for want of it. 

Lettuce. — Boston Curled is the best for general cultivation. Sow in a 
warm place on south side of fence or house, early in March. 

Peas. — For early, Dwarf Champion of England; second, Carter's First 
Crop and McLean's Little Oem; late. Champion of England and Blue Im- 
perial. Time to plant, as soon as the frost is out of the ground in the spring. 

Badieh. — For early, Rose Olive; second. Long Scarlet Short-top and Sum- 
mer Whit£ Turnip. Time to plant, from early March till June. 

Rhx^Kirb. — LinnieuB is the best, very early and tender. Cultivation: Set 
the plants in rows three feet apart each way, and cultivate deep all the sea- 
eon; manure heavy in the fall each year. Take the roots up every other 
year and divide to one bud, or your root crowns will become hollow, fill with 
water and kill your plants in hot weather. This plant requires dry and deep 
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Tomato. — There are but two varieties worthy of cultivation for general 
table UBO and canniDg purposes; theee are Canada Victor for early, and 
Trophy for late. Sow the seed about the first of March in hot-bed or in 
boxes in the house, and give them the sun in some warm window. Trans- 
plant into other boxes from time to time as plants need room, until middle 
of May ; then transplant into the open groond three by four feet apart, and 
stake up .when fruit begins to set. 

It is ch^peet to buy plants of all kinds that have to be raised in hot-beds, 
where only few are wanted for family use, provided they can be obtained of 
some responsible grower near by. 



HANDLING OF FRUIT. 



BY Q. C. BBACCETT, X.AWBENCE. 



To a close observer of theclassea of fruit as found in our market-placee, 
it is clearly evident that a larger portion of it has suffered serious injury 
from handling, before reaching the bands of merchants in this line of traffic; 
and from such recklessness, or the lack of a proper knowledge of bow to do 
it, follows a material loss to the producer, and a demoralized sense from the 
depreciated values placed upon such -conditioned produce by those whose 
business it is to purchase for either home or distant markets. It would seem 
that the difference in values between fruit carefully bandied and that reck- 
lessly bandied would soon lead to a more intelligent understanding and 
adoption of tietter methods; and as the consideration is that of dollars and 
cents, the highest interests of the producer are involved. 

The question, then, how to place this product in the market, not only in an 
attractive shape, but also in a condition that will jnstiJy the dealer in paying 
the highest price therefor, is an important one, and deserving of the attention 
of any producer, from the few bushels to ,the thousands. In this paper, I 
shall deal with the various classes of fruit which are leading in the markets, 
and in their seasons, as strawberries, cherries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
blackberries, pears, and apples. 

Strawberries are the first fruit of the season, and, being of a soft char- 
acter, are as difficult to handle properly as any other. These should always 
be picked by the stem, (and not pulled, as is generally done,) and placed 
at once in boxes. The stem is easily cut with the thumb or finger nail, 
avoiding any pressure of the berry by the fingers, as it will always rupture 
the cells more or less, and produce a damaged condition, which, though it 
may not show at the immediate time, will in a few hours, and injure both the 
fruit and the reputation of any producer, with careful buyers. Too careful 
handling of this fruit is not possible. For shipping, those berries which are 
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just colored all over are the best to use; and all such as have become fully 
ripe, or the least soft, should be sold iu the market for borne use, as 
they will not stand the jostle of carriage to any distance. A very few of 
such mixed io a box of those less ripe will often spread mould throughout 
the box, in a single day, especially when packed in crates, and closed from 
the air. I cannot recommend the practice of some, of placing, a layer of 
the finest berries upon the face or top of the box. Let the facing be an 
honest representatioo of the entire box, and should it, from conditions in 
picking, be a little inferior, it will work no harm in a long run, as the con- 
sumer will be happily surprised to find the contents of the box better 
than the surface indicated. Always fill the boxes above the rim, for, with 
the easiest carriage and shortest road, they will settle, no matter how honest 
the filling at the packing grounds. No man, however careful, can place the 
soft fruits in boxes so closely as to prevent settling in transportation, without 
seriously injuring. If not ruining, the whole. Soft fruits will not bear the 
least pressure, even of that of the palm of the hand, and even in packing 
into the boxes it were better not to touch the berry with the hand at any 
time, It altvays pays well to grade the fruit into first and second classes. 
All sound and fair -sized and above should form the first, and sound and 
undersized should form the second class. Small, imperfect and damaged 
berries, no matter how large, should be left out; and berries which, in . 
picking, have separated from the calyx, partly or fully, should never be 
placed in boxes for shipping. They will not keep twenty-four hours during 
the hot weather which generally occurs during the ripening season. 

Rasfberries and Bi^ckberrieb require the same care and management 
as the strawberry, with the exception that they are picked from the st«m. 
They should be picked by carefully separating them from the stem with 
finger or thumb, and allowing them to drop into the palm of the hand, or 
directly into a box held close under the berry. Boxes of fruit of any class 
should be sheltered from wind and sun as soon as filled, as they suffer by 
exposure. 

All classes of berries should be packed in pint or quart boxes, and put 
up in crates, holding twenty-four boxes. The boxes and crates should be 
thoroughly seasoned, and, when used, perfectly dry, as moisture in either 
germinates mould, followed by rot. No producer should be satisfied with 
simply getting his fruit into the market, hut should feel a pride iu placing it 
there in suck a condition as is required either for safe shipping or to place 
upon retail stands for days, without serious deterioration. Dealers are 
always glad to pay for such careful handling, as their liabilities of loss are 
much less. 

Gooseberries are less difficult to handle. To avoid the thorns, which 
are always sure to effect a lodgment in one's bands, an instrument, constructed 
similar to a smaltrake, having four or five long teeth or fingers, and a short 
handle, to the under side of which is attached a small sack, to rec^ve the 
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berries, renders the vork of gathering very easy &u& rapid. The teeth 
should be placed sufficiently close to hold all the large berries. As the 
bloom continues through several days, so the fruit varies in size; therefore 
with a second raking all berries of any value in the market will be gatb. 
ered. With this method some leaves will also be raked into the sack. 
These should be blown out, and all wormy fruit carefully removed. This 
fruit should be marketed in clean baskets, covered, to protect it from dust 

The Chebhy, unlike the email fruits, ripens its fruit all at the same time, 
and not much advantage can be taken during its season to hold the crop on 
the trees to avoid a glut in the market. True, a portion can be picked when 
just tinted with color, and in a measure facilitate their disposition; but such 
fruit is not ouly unhealthy but unpalatable, as it attains to no degree of ex- 
cellence until fully ripe. For such immature fruits dealers offer a propor- 
tionate price, and thereby establish a low rate at the beginning, which well- 
ripened fruit. finds a hard struggle to raise. This fruit must be picked by 
the stem, the same as with the strawberry, and care used to avoid even start- 
ing the stem from the fruit, as any such severance produces a leakage of 
the juice, which soon ferments and contaminates frequently the whole box. 
Quart boxes are best suited for this fruit. Some dealers require that the top 
layer be &ced ; that is, all the stems turned down, so as to present a solid 
surface. This is only a matter of fancy, but has its admirers, and often 
captures trade when the ordinary method of packing will -Jiot, To the pro- 
ducer this affords the advantage of usiug inferior fruit without being readily 
detected. To the shipper it affords an advantage, as fruit so faced forms a 
more solid surface, and the boxes, when packed in crates, do not suffer so 
much from the jostling, so often ruinous in transportation, and from reckless 
handling of the employes of express companies. 

Peacbes. — I have had no experience in marketing this fruit, but from 
observations, both in this State and others east of us, baskets of different sizes 
are conceded to be the best adapted to shipping purposes. The fruit should 
be picked with care while firm. All soft peacbes should find a home market, 
as unfit for transportation. Never allow a ruptured, wormy, or the least 
specked, rotten or scabby specimen to go in. There is no money saved in 
such practice. Such may be carried to market and gotten rid of, but the 
price tells heavily in the column of profit-and-losa account; and surely the 
latter, if mixed with sound fruit 

Pears. — Here we have a broad field for the application of intelligent 
practice. In careful manageqient, with most varieties grown, we have some 
chance to use the market to our advantage. There need be no rush, or ne- 
cessity of accepting low prioea, on account of any glut or overstocked con- 
dition. They can be as easily managed as apples of the same season. They 
must be picked with stems; and to make their marketiug easy, picking 
may begin as soon as seeds are brown, and either sold immediately to 
shippers, or, if intended for home market, carefully packed in half or oae- 
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bushel boxes, lined with clean white paper, and closed up, to pass through a 
"sweat," which will generally occur iuBide of ten days, the time being longer 
or shorter, just in proportion to the mature or immature coudition of the 
fruit at the time it is picked. By this process the hard and green fruit will 
have turned to a mellow and gold en -yellow, and, with some varieties, a beau- 
tiful rose-tinted cheek, the whole covered with a delicate bloom. Shippers 
usually require the packing to be done in well- ventilated crates, generally 
holding one-third of a bushel, for the reason that by the use of these open 
crates they retain their firmuess, and reach their destination in better condi- 
tion for handling than in close boxes, and can be submitted to a sweat after- 
ward, as desired. For honie market, a portion of the crop can be safely 
allowed to remain until fully matured, but never to soften on the trees. 
These, when properly softened by the sweating process, afford all the true 
and luscious excellence peculiar to their class. The skin becomes thin and 
tender, and the juice increases in richness. It often pays well to wrap such 
matured fruit in soft paper, as practiced with lemons and oranges. This 
would seem quite tedious, yet can be very r^idly done. Merchants know 
the value of, and readily pay the highest price for such prepared lots. 

Apples. — This is the staple, and, as some state it, the democratic fruit of 
the American people; and to the handling of this class let us devote the 
balance of this report, as from its production nine-tenths of the revenue of 
all horticultural investments is derived. All classes, summer, autumn and 
winter varieties, must be taken from the tree with stem adhering, and 
undisturbed in its natural relations. No pulling should be allowed, as a 
strain produces rot in the cavity. The apple should be taken in hand, 
with the thumb resting on the base of stem ; then by a turn of the apple 
over the thumb, it easily separates at the base, without injury; place in 
a basket hanging to a limb within easy reaching distance, and, when full, 
empty into a wagon bed, lined with hay, or into heaps under and in the 
shade of trees. Hands should follow the pickers immediately, to assort, in 
grades Nos, 1 and 2. Each grade should be composed of only sound fruit, 
the only difference being in size and color. All refuse or inferior and de- 
fective fruit should be sent to the cider mill. No matter how large and finely 
formed a specimen may be, if there is' any breakage in the skin, or if it is 
wormy, reject it from either grade. Be not guilty of sending unsound and 
wormy fruit into the markets, any more than you would send stale and wormy 
meats. One is just as fit for food as the other, and do not allow yourself to 
sink so low, in your greed for gain, ae to become a peddler of unwholesome 
and wormy fruit I have said that hands sh(nild follow the pickers Im- 
mediately, in case the fruit is placed in heaps in the orchard, to assort into' 
grades, and secure it against exposure to our drying climate, as shriveling 
will be^n as soon as separated from the tree, unless properly protectetJT. 
The safest method is to carry at once from the orchard to packing rooms or 
cellar. Apples should never be pitched and tumbled about, but when- 
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ever bsDiJlad care ehould be need to avoid all liabilities of bruising or 
breaking the skin. I am aware that it ie difficult to find banda who will 
strictly obey such instructioos, but any reckless mat], who will not observe 
such requirements, should be dismissed at once. Summer and autumn 
varieties are generally of a more delicate character than winter, and will 
need rigid care in bandling. Those for shipping purposes bear carriage best 
packed in ventilated boxes. Crates formed with board ends, and sides of 
laths about an inch apart, having a capacity of one bushel, or even one half- 
bushel each, are easily and cheaply constructed, give proper ventilation, are 
easily bandied, and aSbrd the buyer a chance to see the quality of the con- 
tents through the openings — which, to a retail dealer, buying of a wholesale 
or commission merchant, is very desirable. As all early varieties ripen 
rapidly during the intense heat of summer, and are not of long duration, 
their disposition must accordingly be rapid. In fruitful years, the orchardiet 
finds a glutted market, and some difficulty Id even dieposing of his early 
varieties. He is driven to look abroad for a market, or lose a portion of his 
crop, if it is allowed to fully ripen before picking. Some advantage can be 
taken of their season. Picking can iKgin as soon as seeds are colored, and, 
in thus early beginning, the market seasoii is prolonged. Fruit at this stage 
keeps better and bears transportation better than when riper, but ks quality 
is none of the best. 

Winter Varieties and Long Keepers: These should be assorted and packed 
in barrels as soon as taken from the trees, or carried into cool, dark cellars 
or store-rooms, and placed in shallow bins lined with paper, and when the 
bins are filled, covered with paper. Each variety should be kept separate, 
and arranged so as to be easily reached, according to the seasoii in which they 
mature, and remain undisturbed until marketed. Apples so arranged and 
protected will eudure an atmosphere at freezing (and such a temperature is 
desirable and preferable to any other) without any injury. I have always 
found that apples packed in bins not lined and covered as herein stated will 
wilt, although kept in a cool cellar. 

If the crop is to be shipped in the fall, it should be assorted and packed 
in barrels, and closed up as soon as picked. A layer should be carefully 
placed at the bottom of the barrel, all facing stem-end down; then fill up 
the barrels to fully one layer above the rim ; press down with screw or lever 
and close up with the head. The bottom end should be marked for opening. 
The pressing down of an over-fullness fastens the entire contents of the bar- 
rel, and prevents any chafing in transportation. If shipping from the bins 
in spring is desired, the same process is required. As fast as the barrels are 
filled from the bins, they should be beaded up, as the disturbance and ex- 
posure to the atmosphere hasten rot more rapidly than at any time prior, 
while undisturbed in the bins. Of course, all the attention recommended at 
any time, in assorting and rejecting unfit fruit, applies to apples, do matter 
whether in autumn or spring handling. 
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There ia a question indirectly connected with the handling of fruit which 
is worthy of iuvestigation by this Society, viz,: Doea it pay to hold an ex- 
tenaive crop of apples over for the chances of an advanced price in the 
spring? — or had it better be disposed of in the autumn at time of harvest- 
ing? With me, after years of experience in growing and marketing apples, 
there are many doubts as to the truth of an affirmative of the first part of 
this proposition. True, in extensive orchard districts there exists a formi- 
dable competition in autumn ; but is it any safer to run the dangers irom risks 
of rot, necessity of reasserting, etc , which would follow ? And again, should 
every producer adopt such as a rule, would the advance be sufficient to justify 
such an enterprise ? 

In CONCLUSION : No intelligent person passing through our markets will 
fkil to be impressed with the beauty of a carefully-selected and handled lot 
of fruit. Such always finds admirers, and its attractive features are most in- 
viting to trade ; and none are more attractive than the open barrels of cboic« 
selected apples. This always serves to establish the reputation of the indi- 
vidual producer; and more, it shows up the productive resources of a State 
under the hand governed by intelligence. In it we read more than character 
of the variety : we determine the intelligence and character of the producer — 
a man proud of his pursuit and tasteful in his management, and all lovers 
of fine fruit will appreciate him. Another phase in actual life, and much to 
be regretted, is too commonly seen, viz.; a lot of the same variety of large, 
fine apples mixed with small, specked, bruised and wormy ones — -a promis- 
cuous quality; and here we read the character of a slothful, indolent and 
don't-care man — one whose farm "don't pay," whose children go !u tattered 
clothes, slip-shod, and grow up in life with no pride for themselves nor 
others. Such were their parents before them, and they follow in their foot- 
steps. 

The pursuit of fruit-growing is one requiring close study and intelligent 
application, and in no department is it to he more rigidly applied than in the 
care and handling of the product from the tree to the market, for just in 
proportion to the care is the ultimate success. 
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DISTRICT REPORTS. 



NORTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT. 

The following couotiee bare reported : AtcbUoD, Cloud, Davis, DoDiphaD, 
DickicBon, Ellis, Jefferson, Jackson, Jewell, Lincoln, Mitchell, Pottawatomie, 
Republic, Riley, Shawoee, Saline, Washington, and Wyandotte. 

WOOD GROWTH AS REPORTED. 

AppUe. — Extra in 15 counties, medium in 3. 

PeocAes.— Extra in 14 counties, medium in 4. 

Peara. — Extra in 11 counties, medium in 3, do report from 4. 

Cherries. — Extra in 7 couotiea, medium in.7, not reported in 4. 

Well ripened in all the counties; earlier in five, at uaual time in 10; late 
growth in 2. Several counties report second or autumn bloom of some 
varieties of apples and cherries. 

CROP OF FRUIT. 
Apples. — Heavy in 1 county, medium in 5, light in 6, very light in 4, none 
in 2. 
Peaches. — Heavy in 10 counties, medium in 5, light in 1, very light in 2. 
Peart. — Medium in 8 counties, light in 4, very light in 4, none in 2. 

SOILS AND LOCATIONS MOST PKODUCTIVE. 
Eleven couoties report. In 7 counties, sandy loam has been most pro- 
ductive; in 2, clay and sand; in 2, no difference discernible. 
LOCATION. 
Thirteen counties report. Six, high land ; 4, bottom land ; 1, no difference ; 
2, sheltered lands; 5, northern slopes; 1, southern slopes; balance make no 
report 

DISEASES. 
Ten counties report. Seven, twig-bllght; 5, scab on apple and peach; 
2, mildew on apples; 1, no diseases present. 
GRAPE ROT. 
Eighteen counties report. Five report it prevalent; 13 report none. 

SMALL FRUITS. 
Eighteen counties reported. All report strawberries succeesfiil; black- 
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berries successful in 17 counties, raspberries ia IS, gooseberries in 17, cur- 
rants in 12 (with shade). 

Strawberries — varieties suceessjul. — Fourteen counties report for Wilson's 
Albaoj, 3 for Col. Cheney, 2 for Charles Downing, 1 for Monarch of the 
West. 

Blackberries. — Fifteen counties for Kittatinny, 6 for Lawton, 2 for Mis- 
souri Mammoth, 1 for Western Triumph. 

Raspberries. — Eight counties for Doolittle, 12 for McCormick, 1 for Miami, 
3 for Philadelphia, 1 for Ganargua, 3 for Turner. 

Gooseberries. — Fourteen counties for Houghton, 3 for Pale Red, 2 for 
Mountain, 2 for Downing. 

OurranU. — Nine counties for Ked Dutch, 2 for White Dutch, S for- White 
Grape, 1 for Cherry. 

THE CROP. 

StrawbffrrieB. — The crop of strawberries has been heavy in only 2 counties, 
and medium in the others. 

Blackberries. — Heavy in 9 counties, medium in the others. 

Baspberries. — Heavy in 5 counties, medium in 9, light in only 1. 

Oooseberries. — Heavy in 2 counties, medium in 13. 

Ourranis. — Medium in 7 counties; in 5 counties scarcely any fruit, in 6 
not tried sufficiently. Results prove conclusively the necessity of shade. 

FORESTRY. 

All the counties report remarkable success in the season's planting. Nine 
counties report the cottonwood most desirable; 8, the black walnut; 2, the 
box elder. 

INSECTS. 

Nine counties report the codling moth present, 5 report it prevalent; 17 
report the apple and peach-tree borer present, 5 report it numerous; 3 report 
the raspberry borer present; 11 report the tarnish plant bug, and 2 report 
them very numerous; 4 report the tree cricket present, 7 report the rose 
chafer, 2 report the strawberry-leaf roller, 7 report the curculio, 1 reports 
the plum gouger. 

NEW SEEDLING FRUITS. 

Several very promising new seedling apples and peaches have ori^nated 

in sections of this district, which are worthy of further culture and test. 

One county reports a valuable seedling pear, and one a valuable seedling 

apricot and raspberry. 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT. 

Ifumber of couDties reported, 16, as follows: Anderson, Chase, Cofiey, 
Douglas, Fraoklin, Harvey, JohDson, Linn, Lyon, McFberson, Miami, 
Morris, Osage, Beno, Bice, and WabaiiDsee. 

WOOD GEOWTH. 

Apples. — Reported extra in 10 counties, medium in 5, small in 1. 

Peaeket. — Extra in 10 counties, medium in 5, email in 1. 

Peari. — Extra in 8 counties, medium in 7, small iu 1. 

Pluma. — Extra in 8 counties, medium in 7, small in 1. 

CherrUs. — Extra in 6 counties, medium in 9, small in 1, 

Thirteen counties report well-ripened wood, and earlier than usual. Sev- 
eral counties report a second or autumn bloom, and in one instance a second 
crop of apples attained to the size of crab apples. 
CROP OF FEUIT. 

Apples. — Heavy in 1 county, medium in 2, light in 11, non-bearing age 
in 2. 

Peaehes. — Heavy in 9 counties, medium in 6, non-bearing age in 1. 

Peart. — Heavy in 1 county, medium in 7, light in 2, non-bearing in 6. 

Piums. — Heavy in 6 counties, medium in 4, light in 2, non-bearing age in 4. 

Cherries. — Heavy in 7 counties, medium in S, non-bearing age in 4. 

VARIETIES MOST PRODUCTIVE IN 1878, IN THE ORDER NAMED. 

Apples. — Ben Davis, Maiden's Blush, Willow Twig, Carolina Red Jane, 
Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Wineeap, Lowell, Stark. 

PmcAm.— Crawford's Early, Stump-the-World, Heath Cling, Hale'a 
Early. 

Pears. — Bartlett, Ducbesse de Angouleme, Vicar of Winkfield, Flemish 
Beauty. 

Plums. — Wild Goose, Miner. 

Cherries. — Early Richmond, common Morello. 

DISEASEa 
Eight counties report premature falling of fruit; 5, blight of apple'; 
4, scab; 2, mildew of apple and peach; 1, rotten-root to a fearful extent. 

GRAPE ROT. 
Seven counties report grape rot. 

SMALL FRUITS PRODUCTIVE IN 1878. 
Strawberries. — Eleven counties, Wilson's Albany; 2, Charles Downing; 
1, Downer; 1, Kentucky; 4, Col. Cheney; 1, Green Prolific. 

Blackbtrries. — ^Thirteen counties, Kittatinny ; 5, Lawton ; 2, Missouri Mam- 
moth; 1, Western Triumph. 
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Iia»pbernet. — NiDe counties, Doolittle; 6, McCormick; 2, Smith's Ironclad; 
2, Miami ; 2, Turner; 1, Purple Cane. 

OoEMe&erries.— Eleven counties report Houghton successful; 2, Pale Bed; 
1 each the Mountain and Downing; 1 reports the failure of all varieties. 

OurrarUs.— Five counties succeed with the Red Dutch; 1 with the White 
Dutch; 1 with the Grape; 1 with the Cherry. Four counties report shade 
and mulch a success, 3 report shade a success, and 4 report partial and total 
f^ure, when shade and mulch are not used. 

F0KE8TBY AND ORNAMENTALS. 

All counties report satisfactory success in 1878. Sis counties report the 

Cottonwood successful, 4 the black walnut, 5 the elm, 3 the box elder, 1 the 

Lombardy, 1 the honey locust, 3 the catalpa, 2 the ash, 1 the ailanthus, 1 the 

sweet chestnut, 1 Osage, and 1 coffee bean. 

INSECTS. 

Eleven counties report the codling moth present, 11 the apple-tree borer, 
10 the peach-tree borer, 5 the raspberry borer, 6 the tree cricket, 3 the tarnish 
plant bug, 2 the strawberry-leaf roller, 6 the rose chafer, 13 the curcnlio. 
The last has been very destructive to the early peaches in 6 counties. Sev- 
eral report this insect as severe on the Wild Goose variety as upon any 
other plum. 

Fruit prospects for 1879 are very promising. The theory that such varie- 
ties as failed to fruit in 1877 would be most productive in 1878, has not 
proved correct. 

Shade and mulch for the currant is a nen practice with many, but is 
proving successful, and encourages fruit growers to plant more of this class. 

The Cottonwood is reported in some sections, on high prairie, as &iling 
with age, as is also the Lombardy poplar. Plantings of evergreens have 
been quite successful during 1878, and give encouragement to lovers of orna- 
mentals. 

The successes in planting in 1878 of all classes of trees and frnitproducing 
plants have strengthened the confidence of the people in this district, and 
extended efforts will be made in 1879. 



SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT. 

Made up from reports of 16 counties, viz. : Allen, Bourbon, Butler, Craw- 
ford, Cherokee, Cowley, Chautauqua, Elk, Greenwood, Labette, Montgomery, 
Neosho, Sedgwick, Sumner, Wilson, and Woodson. 

WOOD QEOWTH. 
Apples. — Extra in 9 counties, medium in 6, in 1 no report 
Peachee, — Extra in 9 counties, medium in 6, light in 1. 
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Pears. — Extra in 7 counties, medium in 7, in 2 no report. 
Plum9. — Extra in 6 counties, medium in 8, in 2 no report. 
Cherries. — Extra in 7 counties, medium in 8, in 1 no report. 
Ten counties report earlier ripening of irood than usua), 2 counties not 
earlier, 9 late and second growth, 6 report autumn blooming. 

CROP OF FEUIT. 
Applet. — Heavy in 2 counties, medium in 5, light in 8, in 1 no report. 
Feaehee. — Heavy in 6 counties, medium in 7, light in 3. 
Peart. — Heavy in 4 counties, medium in 3, light in 5, none in 4. 
Plums. — Heavy in four counties, medium in 7, light in 4, none in 1. 
Cherries. — Heavy in 4 counties, medium in 9, light in 3. 
The following varieties of apples are reported productive, and in the order 
named: Ben Davis, Qilpin, Rawles Genet, Maiden's Blush, Willow Twig, 
Winesap, Carolina Red June. 

DISEASES. 

Blight reported in 3 counties, scab of apple and peach in 4, peach rot in 5. 

GRAPE ROT. 

' Grape rot is prevalent in 5 counties ; 9 are exempt. 

SOILS FOR ORCHARDS. 

Five counties favor sandy loam, 2 limestone lands, and 4 any well-drained 

land. 

LOCATIONS. 

Most reporters prefer high northern or eastern slopes. 

SMALL FRUITS— CROP OF 1878. 

Strawberries medium in 10 counties, blackberries heavy in 9, raspberries 

medium in 15, gooseberries heavy in 15, currants fruited in the shade in 10, 

failed in 4. 

Strawberries — varieties tttecestful. — Wilson's Albany in 14 counties, Chas. 
Downing in 2. 
Blackberries. — Kittatinny in 13 counties, Lawton in 9. 
Katpberries. — McCormick (syn. Mammoth Cluster) in 8 counties, Doo- 
little in 9, Miami in 2, Philadelphia in 3. 

Oooseberriet. — Houghton in 11 counties. Pale Red in 2, Downing in 1. 
Currants. — Red Dutch in 9 counties, cherry in 1. 

FORESTRY. 
All counties report success in 1878. For timber, the cottonwood, black 
walnut, red elm, ash, and catalpa rauk in the order named. 
INSECTS. 
Codling moth reported in 6 counties, apple and peach-tree borers in 11, 
raspberry borer in 3, tree cricket in 4, tarnish plant bug in 8, strawberry- 
leaf roller in 3, rose chafer in 8 light, curculio in 11 destructive. 
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REMARKS. 

Crop of applee was light in Butler, Crawford, Sumner and Montgomery 
counties, on account of trees being too youog to produce a full crop. 

In Cowley and Neosho counties the wild varietiea of plums were heavily 
productive, and led all others. 

Early peaches were seriously injured by curculio in most coanties. 

Small fruitfi have succeeded wherever well mulched. 

Currant culture ie growing in favor, under the treatment of shade and 
mulch, or where planted on the east or north sides of fences. 

There is an increasing disposition in this district to plant more extensively, 
and continue testing varieties under varied methods of treatment. 
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COUNTY REPORTS. 



The foUowiog reports bave been made in answer to Circular No. 8, a copy 
of which is given in the following: 

(CIrcDiitr No. ».} 

Sbcbbtary's Office, Kahbas State Horticdltdrai. Society, 1 
Lawbence, October 1, 1878. / 

Deab Sib; B; request of the President, I tender joq the appointment of Vice Presi- 
dent of the Etuins Slate Horticultural Sod et? for 70a r coanty. The duties of sud office 
are defined iu the following article of the coDstilntioD : 

"Abt. TII. There ihill b« ■ Tlce pnatdent iDnuiUr ippalnted In uch oonnt; In ths BUta. HliaM 
Aatj It sbal] b« to 0Tguil» local bertlcaltaisl KKietiei la their i»p«ctl>e counUei Theneicr prsctlcK- 
ble, to report to ouch Roiiiuil meetlag on the geocnl subject of bortlculture, sad to look &ftar the 
IhtereBta of horticiiUnre in their reapectLfe localltleA." 

The following seriee of questions are submitted m a basis of j'our investigiliona and 
report, and any matters of interest to horticulture, other than those contained in these 
qneationa, should be included in jour report, and will receive careful consideration hj 
the Sodetj. 

APPLES, ETC. 

First Diviaioti.* — This includes apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and grapes. 

Firel — What has been the wood growth of the following classes of treee, etc., during 
the year, with reference to the extent and condition ? Apples, peaches, pears, plums, and 
cherries. 

Saand — Did the growth ripen and the terminal buds form earlier in the season than 

Third — TiiA any varieties make a late or second growth? If so, what varieties? 

Fourth — Has the crop of fruit been light, medium, or heavy? Apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, cherries. 

fV/iA — What varieties have borne a good crop this season? 

Siitk — What varieties bore a crop during both years, 1877 and 1878? 

Sevenik — Have such trees as bore a crop of fruit this year generally been such as 
foiled in 1877? 

Mgh^ — What kind of soil has been the most productive this season? 

NiTith — What kind of location has t>een the most productive this season? 

Tenth — To what cause do you attribute the non-producliveness of leading varieties 
this year? 

Elenmih — Have any diseases — as Img-btighi, rotten-root, among trees, or aceUi, mildew, 
rot, and jmrnature droppijtff of the fruit — appeared this season? 

'JWfih — Have you discovered any prevention or successful remedy for the above- 
mentioned diseases ? 

GHAPE ROT. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C, having undertaken, by an in- 
veatigation, to determine the cause or causes of the rot of the grape, has sent ont the fol- 
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loring circular, to which I would call your HtteDtion, and ur^ that as far i 
70U sasiat in thiii work bj answering the questioDS in said circular: 

Depirtukht of Aoriculturb, Wabuinoton. D.C.Jud 

Drib Sir : From the InTeatigillODB lut sesaon on tb« grape rol, it Jg thought (bgt the i 

(«rm«u(atiOD cmuied bf tbe foDgoa known u the Toraia Sacdiari (or ccmitia). or " yeu 

ThlaniDgnt reqnirea, farltBgermlDRtion ind gro~tb, high tempeialure, mach molata 



tLsfkctorr ooDcluBlODs la this coanectloD, 700 are earn- 

j1 obserotloDs b> poolble, to aoBver lubgtanUallr tha 

Ee»|iectfaily. Wh, G. LrDuc, Onaniaimer. 

QTIESTIONS. 

Fint — la the grape attacked bv rot at anj other period of its growth than that known 
aa the time of "foimiag and hardening of the seed 7" If eo, at ifbat other stages of its 
growth, and in what proportion of instances, and in what proportion of the crop? 

Second — What is the degree of temperature of the air at which the rot comneneesi 
and under what temperatore does it donrish or decline 7 

Third — Will the moisture of the ground be suffident to generate and support the rot, 
without also excess of moistore in the atmoepher«? 

Fourth — What is tbe locality, eiposnre, drainage, noil, etc., of the vineyard obaerred; 
the variety and age of the vines, mode of sheltering the canes, etc.? 

SMALL FRUITS. 

Secokd Division. — This includes strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries, and currants. 

FirU — Have tbe following classes been prodnctive, and what variety leads? Straw- 
berries, ilackberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants. 

Second — What special means have been used to increase prodnctiveness and quality, 
as sheUera (summer or winter), manuring or cultivation? Strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, gooseberrien, currants. 

TAirrf— Has shade been tried with culture of the currant? What results? 

iu)chtng/irh'ere°und«r''a'rdlnarT culture it ftillii. ' SbtAe md be 

._,__rtree». The flrst method Is preferred. 

AstblerruilisriuiteetkleiuiUadiiDUIIanlaoureolUDd cllmgte in nmiiy leotiona of our State 

delermlDlng, If poulble, a luccHBru I method for its culture under oar larlable CDUdltloas. 



N0TR,-lD nmDT loontlons, 
by the use of ihide. miiiiuce 
obUined b; plgDting on the n 



FORESTRY AND ORNAMENTALS. 

TantD DiTISIOM. — Fa-a — Has the planting of forest and ornamental trees been a 
success in your county the present season ? 

Second — What varieties have failed, and to what do you attribute the cause? 

Third — Do any of the first planting seem to be failing as they age? 

FotiTth — What one variety of forest trees proves the roost desirable for all purposes? 

J^(A — Is there an increasing disposition among your people to protect their homea 
with bells of trees, and ornament around the dwelling with trees, shrubs and flowers? 

Sixth — Your attention is most earnestly invited to the recommendations of this So- 
ciety at its Eighth Semi-Annual Meeting, held at Garnett, Anderson county, June 19th 
and 20th, 1878, vii.: "That the boards of school districts be urged, through the county 
vice presidents, to adopt necessary measures to plant the school grounds to groves of tree» 
for shade in summer and shelter in winter, and so ornament the house surronndinga aa 
to make the whole a place attractive to the pupils ; also, to urge upon the membeta of 
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It Insect <> tlmt or tbe growing ctnsa ulltlng ind than djldg. 
b«n pirily iBpirited it tbs graund by wlnda. Upon axum- 
Iboiheut of tbe crown of tbe pIsDt, md BomeClmes Id that 



INSECTS. 

Fourth Division.— JiVrrf — Is the codling molh prevalent among your apples? 

HoTB.— Thli In««ct In tbe worm found In and about tb« cortt of apples, and of late jean In tbe 
pear, and le spreading westirard quite ripldly. 

SKond — What meaiu are being used for protection from and destruction of this in- 
Beet? 

Third — Borers (round aod flat-headed apple-tree, peach-tree, and rsapberrj borers). 
Are these enemies prevalent, and has tbe latter species been diacoTered in the canes of 
raspberry and blackberry pJanta? 

Note.— The Hnt Indlcatio 

Bvpposed, bj the Inexparlenc , 

nation, Ibe worm will t* found In tbe pltb 
of the bus uf tbe new and growing cane. 

Fourth — What have been yonr remedies for the attacks of these insects? 

J^A—Have you diacoTered any of the following noxious insects infesting your fruit 
or trees, etc. ? 

1st. Tbee Cbick^t. — This insect is some smaller and mpre slender than ihe common 
house cricket, light-green color during midsummer, but turning to a pale brown later in 
the season, and is very quick in its moveioenls. The injury it does is in cutting out uoall 
cavities on the surftce of apples, peaches, peare aud quincea, and by this causing rot, 
which rapidly ruins tbe fruit. No practical remedies have as yet been invented or dis- 
covered to rid orchards of this one of the worst of enemies. 

2d. TAitHisH Plant Bua. — This is a very small, brownish-yellow or a light-rust-cot- 
ored insect, with soft wings, which attacks all classes of early vegetation. The injury 
done Ihe fruit grower is its puncturing the unopened blossom buds, and causing them to 
perish as if killed by frost. This insect often accumulates in large numbers upon the 
nnder side of (he leaves of turnips, beets, and other late-growing v^etables in the field 
and garden late io the autumn, and bybernates in swarms under rubbish, all of which 
should be burned before spring for their destruction. 

3d. Stbawberby-Leaf Cruuples. — This enemy to strawberry culture has become 
quite numerous in some sections of our Slate. It is a small, slender, pale-green worm, 
extremely quick lo escape when disturbed. It knits the edges of the leaf logether to 
form a shelter or dwelling place while it devours the filament. Remedy: The plants 
should be carefully examined during the summer, and all leaves so infested gathered 
and burned. 

4th. BoSE Chafes. — This beetle is about one-third of an inch in length, slender 
form, and of an whitish-yellow color. It appears in May, and devours the foliage of most 
classes of trees and shrubs. Bemedy: They are easily jarred from plants into buckets 
of l)oiling-hot water or upon pans of live coals, tor their deatruction. Have been very 
numerous and injurious in some of the southern counties of our State during the past 

5th. CoKcnuo.—TbiB is the worm commonly found in the plum, and of late years in 
the peach in some localities. In many instances it is the cause of the rot of the fruit. 
It passes to the ground in the fruit which it caunes to drop, and, leaving the fruit, enters 
the gr9UDd, there to change to a smnli snout beetle, which can always be told by its 
having two "bumpa" on its bnck. The general remedy is to spread a white cloth under 
the tree, and, by a sudden jar each day, they will drop into it, and are eaaily killed. 
Of more recent years, the praclice of smoking the trees with burning coal tar has been 
adopted, and is claimed to be successful, by keeping the parent (which deposits her eggs 
in the fruit) away. The smoking should be renewed immediately after every rain. 
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GENEaA.LITIES. 

Please to fumlah this office with a full statement of the origin, character and locality 
of any new seedling frnitH deemed worthy of propagation, with the post-office address of 
the party originating them. 

Please fiimiah me with a complete list of the varieties of all classes of fruit planted 
in your county since first settlement, which may have come to your knowledge since last 
year's report: Apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, currants. 

I desire your report on the preceding inquiries by December Lit, IS7S. 

Respectfull;, G. C. Brackbtt, Secretary, 

The Donieuclature of the Aiuerictin Pomologicsl Society's published cata- 
logue haa been adopted Id the make-up of theee reports ; and for such Damee 
as are not included in that catalogue, BowDiog's" Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America" has been accepted as authority. All eyDonyms have been dis- 
carded, or given as such. — Secretary, 



ALLEN CXDUNTY. 

BY H. E. VAN DEMAN, GENEVA; C. C. KEL8EY, HUMBOLDT. 

Wood Orowlk of the apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, large; well ma- 
tured — earlier than usual. 

OtPj3.— Apples, light ; peaches and pears, medium ; plums, a few of the 
Wild Goose and native varieties ; cherries, heavy. 

Varieties Fruiting in 1878. — Apples: Ben Davis, Gilpin, Limber Twig, 
Rawles Genet, Jonathan, Yellow Bellflower, Missouri Pippin, Maiden's 
Blush, Wine, Red Astrachan, Carolina Red June, Summer Rose, Willow 
Twig. 

Varietiea Bearing both, years, 1877 and 1878. — All the foregoing except 
the Yellow Bellflower, Orchards upon dry upland, close planted and pro- 
tected, have been the most productive. Cause of reduction in crop, climatic 
— heavy wiuds and rainfall during blooming period. 

Diseases. — None of a damaging character. 

Qrape Eot. — Varieties: Isabella suffered most, and Concord next. Begins 
at a temperature of 90° and ceases at 70°, if atmosphere and soil are dry. 
Thorough drainage is important as a preventive. 

Small Fruit Crop, varieties productive. — Strawberry: Wilson's Albany, 
Monarch of the West. Blackberry: Kittatinny, Lawton. Raspberry: 
McCormick, Doolittle. Gooseberry: Houghton. Currant: Red Dutch 
(when shaded by fence). All classes should be manured and mulched. 

Forestry and Omamentals, plantings successful. — Varieties leading, gray 
ash, soft maple aud honey locust. Lombardy poplar and cottonwood iail 
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with age on our uplands. Cause, poor soil. The disposition to plant for 
shelter and ornamentatioD is increasing. 

Insetis. — The codline moth (apple worm) is present. Means for protec- 
tion — none used. Borers — Bound and flat-headed apple tree and peach 
Dot as prevalent aa usual. Box-elder trees have been seriously damaged by 
the fla^headed species. Kemedy, the knife. Rose chafer, less than in for- 
mer years; curculio, numerous in plums and peaches. 

Sea Seedling Varieties of FruU. — Apples, by S. L. Edwards ; peaches, by 
8. M. Irwin and H. E. Van Deman. 

Varuties of FruU Planted in the County not Reported for 1877. — Apples: 
Colvert, Martin. Peaches : Alexaoder, Amsden, Early Louise. Strawber- 
ries: Monarch of the West. Blackberries: Snyder (not valuable). 



ANDERSON COUNTY. 



BY A, A. ADAMS, GABNETT. 



Wood Qrowih. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, medium; well ma- 
tured — earlier than usual. 

Crop. — Apples, light; peaches, heavy, but rendered almost worthless by 
curculio; pears, an average-, and of fine quality; plums, same conditions pre- 
vailed as with the peach ; cherries, light. 

Varietiea Productive. — Apples: Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Maiden's Blush, 
Yellow Belldower, Lowell, Missouri Pippin, Hewes's Crah. Pears: Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Duchesse de Augouleme, Vicar of Winkfield. Plums : Wild 
Goose. Cherries : Early Richmond, common Morello. 

Varieties Prodtuiive both years, 1877 and 1878. — Apple: Missouri Pippin, 
Willow Twig, Lowell, Hewes's Crab. Pear: Bartlett. Do not think that 
the productiveness of varieties in 1878 is attributable to any failures in 1877. 
Orchards upon a red or gray limestone upland, well abeltered, have been the 
most productive. Cause of reduction in crop, severe freezing of the blossoms. 

Diseases. — Rotten-root prevalent, and seriously damaging, caused by ex- 
treme atmospheric changes during growing season. 

&nall JVuite, varieties productive. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany, Chas. 
Downing. Blackberries: Kittatinny. Raspberries: Doolittle, McCormick. 
Gooseberries: Houghton. Currants: Red Dutch, Cherry. Clean culture in 
rows, manuring and mulching, summer and spring clipping of the canes of 
blackberries and raspberries, partial shelter of the currant from sun and 
wind, secures satisfactory results. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting successful; very few have failed, 
such onlyfrom carelessness. The balm of Gilead fails at four to six years' 
t^. There is an increased disposition to plant ornamental and shelter trees. 
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Inseelg. — Codling moth prevalent in apples. For their destruction, turn 
hogs into the orchard grounds, and protect all parasitic inaects. Borers nu- 
merous, except the raspberry species. The flat-headed apple-tree borer 
attacks the elms. Remedy: Cold steel, with good supply of hack and elbow 
grease. Tree crickets — have noticed their work only. Rose chafer, very 
few present this year. Curculio, niimerous, and rendered a heavy peach 
crop nearly worthless. 



ATCHISON COUNTY. 

BY J. W. FISHER, NORTONVILLE. 

Wood Qrowth. — Apple, good; peach, heavy — very healthy; pear, most 
trees have failed from blight; plum, good; cherry, heavy, fine condition, 
all matured earlier than usual. 

(h^. — Apples, light; peaches, heavy; pears, where trees were healthy, 
bore heavily; plums, light; cherries, heavy. 

Varietiee vihieh FruUed heavily. — Apples : Winesap, Rawles Genet, Cooper's 
Early White, American Summer Pearmain. Peaches: All budded varieties 
bore well. But few varieties which bore heavily in 1877 fruited in 1878. 
High and northwest slopes, having a clay and sandy soil, have proven most 
productive. 

DUeaeea. — Twig-blight, rotten-root among trees, scab, mildew, rot and pre- 
mature dropping of the fruit, are all preaeut in this county. Prevention and 
remedy ; Good drainage, by opening a furrow with plow on each aide of rows 
of trees, etc., removing all diseased limbs and bark as soon as discovered. 

Grape Rot. — Excessive moisture on flat, loamy soil will generate and 
support rot. 

SmaU Fruits, varieties tested. — Strawberry: Col. Cheney leads ; crop rather 
light, caused by excessive rains. Blackberry: Eittatinny, crop enormous. 
Raspberry: Philadelphia and Black Caps bore heavily. Gooseberry: Hough- 
ton, light. Currant: White Grape and Red Dutch, light crop. 

Means used in Oulture. — Strawberry: Light cultivation; remove all run- 
ners and mulch. Blackberry: Summer clipping of canes, and heavy mulch- 
ing in winter with stable manure. Raspberry: Same oa for blackberry, with 
cultivation in summer. Gooseberry: Heavy pruning and mulching. Cur- 
rant: Plant on the north side of a wall or fence; prune, mulch heavily, and 
cultivate. 

Forestry and OrnamenlaU. — Planting has been successful with all classes, 
even evergreens, when mulched. Some varieties fail with age. The Cot- 
tonwood ranka flrst among soft-wood and black walnut among hard-wood 
varieties. There is an increasing disposition to plant large belts of maples. 
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cottoDwoods and elms, aud large numbers of evergreens have beeu eet in the 
past few years. 

Imeets. — The codling moth has become numerous in neglected orchards. 
Borers, both apple and pfeach-tree speciea, have become very troubleaome in 
some orchards. Remedy and protection : Applications of tar have been found 
effective ; unleached ashes around the base of the tree have been tried with 
good effect. Tarnish plant bug has appeared in small numbers. 

Varieties of Fruit Planted. — Not reported for 1877. Peaches: Bates's 
Mammoth, Amsden, June, Alexander, Heath Cling. Plums: Wild Goose, 
Early Washington. Cherries: Spray's Mammoth, Napoleon Wax, 



BOURBON COUNTY. 



BY J. D. MAiiLOVE, FORT SCOTT. 

Wood OrmctJt. — Apple, peach, plum and cherry, large, and matured ten 
days earlier than usual ; pear, good. Late or second growth of many varie- 
ties — White Winter Fearmain most. 

Crop. — Apples and peaches, medium ; pears, heavy, and of superior qual- 
ity; plums, medium, (none but Wild Goose); cherries, medium — May Duke 
heaviest. 

Varietiee Fruiimcf. — Apples: Lowell heaviest, Ben Davis, Red Astracban. 
Peaches: Hale and Crawford's Early. Plums: Chickasaw varieties. 

Varieties Fruiting both years, 1877 and 1878. — Apple; Lowell, Ben Davis, 
Willow Twig. Plum: Chickasaw (regular bearers). The crop for 1878 was 
not the result of varieties failing in 1877. Orchards planted on upland 
with northern slope, well drained, have been the most productive. Cause of 
not fruiting this season, excessive rains at fertilizing period. 
' Diseases. — Scab on some varieties of apples. 

Orape Rot. — Appears some years earlier than others ; most extensive and 
rapid during close, damp and hot spells. Vines are healthy in locations well 
ventilated. Moisture in the ground will not alone generate and support rot, 
unless a saturation continues through a long period, in which condition the 
roots may become diseased and influence the fruit. One vineyard, planted 
in 1866, on deep loam, each row underlaid with bones and top soil mixed, 
plowed once each season, is yet healthy; has been affected with rot only 
three years in the time, and seriously only two years. 

Small Fruits, varieties produotive. — Strawberries: Wilson, Charles Down- 
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iDg. Blackberriee: LawtoD, Kittatinny. Kaspberries: Black Caps, Phila- 
delphia. Gooseberries: All kiads ; uo rot or mildew. Currants: On north 
side of a fence. Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries and gooseberries re- 
quire good culture and mulch. An application of coal ashes and well-rotted 
manure help^ the gooseberry. 

ForeAry and OmamentaU. — Planting has been successful. Cause of any 
failure, neglecL Catalpa is quite popular. Soft maple will be discarded, 
because of its liability to attacks of flat-headed borers. 

Itaedji. — Codling moth is prevalent, and much more numerous near Fort 
Scott than in remote parts of the county. Coal-tar smoke has been used as 
a protection of the fruit. Borers of all species except the raspberry are 
plenty and troublesome. Remedy: Knife and probe. Tree crickets are 
present, but not numerous; tarnish plant bug is very damaging; straw- 
berry-leaf roller, troublesome ; rose chafer not present this year ; curculio 
destroys all plums except Chickasaw varieties, and damages peaches. 



BUTLER COUNTY. 

BY WILLIXM H. 1.ET80N, BENTON. 

Wood Qroidtk. — Apple, peach and pear, heavy; plum and cherry, medium, 
and well matured. 

Oop.— Apples and pears, light, as trees are young ; peaches, very heavy ; 
plums, the Miner, good ; cherries, good. 

Diseases. — None but rot of peaches. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries, productive, first crop; blackberries, heavy 
crop; raspberries, medium; gooseberries, light; currants, some black Eng> 
lish, fine. Shade has been tried to some extent with the currant, and proves 
a benefit. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting a general success. For forest, the 
Cottonwood is the most desirable. There is an increased disposition to plant 
these classes. 

[A horticultural society has been recently organized in this county, which 
will furnish facilities for a more correct report hereafter.] 
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CHASE COUNTY. 



BY J. W. BYRAM, CBDAB POINT. 



Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, very fioe, and ma- 
tured at usual time. 

Crop. — Appiea, light; peaches, medium; pears, very few trees bearing; 
pluma, light ; cherries, medium. (Orchards all young). 

VariUiee Producing Orop in 1878, — Apple: Missouri Pippin, Winesap, 
Ben Davis, Kawles Oenet, Ratnbo, White Winter Pearmaio, Jonathan, 
Swaar. Orchards planted on high prairie land, having a north and north- 
east slope, have been most productive. 

Dueoae*.— Only premature casting of the fruit. 

Orape Rot. — None. 

Small FritU, varieties productive. — Strawberry: Wilson ; light crop. Black- 
berry: Kittatinny; very heavy crop. Raspberry: Smith's Iron-Clad ; very 
heavy crop. Gooseberry: Light crop ; even wild varieties failed. Currant: 
None grown. 

Foreatry and Omameniala. — Plantings successful, and no varieties have 
failed. Varieties most desirable in the order named : Cottonwood, box elder, 
red elm, coSee bean, ailanthus. A decidedly increasing disposition among 
the people to plant for ornamentation and shelter. 

Ineectt. — Codling moth present, but not numerous. Borers — Apple and 
peach, a few present. Remedy: Knife and probe. Tree cricket, tarnish 
plant bug and strawberry- leaf roller have not been noticed. Rose chafer — 
very few present. Curculio ruined plum crop. 



CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY. 



BY A. ELLIS, ELK CITY. 

Wood Qro\Bth. — Apple, peach, pear, plnm and cherry was large in the- 
fore part, but light in the latter part of the season, and matured early. 

Orop. — Apples and cherries, medium; peaches and plums, heavy; pears, 
light. 

Varieti^ Prodimng a Qood Crop in 1878. — Apples: Yellow Bellflower, 
Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Red and White Winter Pearmain, Jonathan, 
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Grimes's Golden, Rome Beautj', GilpJD, Wioesap, Rawlea Genet. All the 
foregoing fruited in 1877, and such as bore heavily that year repeated in 
1878. Soil most productive, sandy or gravelly loam. 

Diseases. — Only scab on the fruit of the White Winter Pearmain. 

Grape Rot. — Small specks appeared when the fruit waa quite small, and 
increased with the growth of the fruit. Cause — Continued rains and a 
humid atmosphere. Vineyards observed, near eastern slope, at the foot of a 
sandstone bluff; also, a stuthern elope, with sandstone bluff in the rear. No 
special drainage in either case. 

Small Fruits, varieties tested. — Strawberries: Colonel Cheney and Wilson's 
Albany are productive. Blackberries: Lawton and Kittatinny equally pro- 
ductive. Raspberries, gooseberries and currants not successful. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — -Planting has.been successful. Red elm leads, 
A few are oroamentiog their house lots. 

Insects. — Borers have been found in raspberry and blackberry canes and 
peach trees ; the flat-headed species only in decaying trees. Straw berry -leaf 
Grumpier has been found in a few instances ; also, the rose chafer. Curcullo 
has been very damping to plums and peaches. 

Varieties of Fntit Planted, not Reported in 1877. — Apples: Haskell's 
Sweet, Golden Sweet, Bailey's Sweet, Rambo, Autumn Sweet, Fall Wine, 
Tetofsky, Fallawater, Shockley, Lawver, Cooper's Early White, Talman's . 
Sweet, Baldwin, Missouri Pippin, Newtown Spitzenberg, Rawles Genet, Buck- 
ingham, Nickajack, Red Cathead, May, Stark, Kansas Keeper. 



CHEROKEE COUNTY. 

BY N, D. INQRAHAM, BAXTER SPBIN08. 

Wood Growth of the apple, peach and pear strong in fore part, and light 
in latter part of the season, caused by autumn drouth. Plum and cherry 
medium ; all matured earlier than usual. Second growth occurred with Early 
Richmond and Morello cherries, followed with late blossoms. 

Crop. — Apples, peaches, pears, plums and cherries, light. All classes set 
heavily, but dropped, caused by rapid wood growth and heavy rains during 
the early^ part of the season. 

Varieties which Produced a Good Orop in 1878, — Applea: Maiden's Blush, 
Russets, Fallawater, Smith's Cider, Ben Davis. Peaches: Early Crawford, 
Yellow Alberge, Red Rareripe, Snow. 
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Varieties which Fruited both 1877 and 1878. — All of the foregoing, and 
staple varieties generally, but the yield was light. 

Location and Soil. — -The most exposed places, and light, sandy Boils, having 
a gravel subsoil, have been the moat productive. 

DiseoBM. — None have appeared. 

Qrape Eot has appeared in all stages of growth of the fruit, and caused 
an entire failure in crop. • 

Vineyardt under Obtervatum. — On high, rolling land, with variety of 
slopes; soil sandy, clay loam, gravel subsoil, well drained; leading varieties; 
age, sijt to eight years ; trained to stakes and wire trellises ; moderate pruning. 
Could see do difference in results — all similar. 

Small Frvitt, varUHea tested. — ^Strawberries: Wilson's Albany, Large 
Early Scarlet, Kentucky, French Seedling, productive. Blackberries: Law- 
ton and Kittatiuny, productive. Raspberries : Doolittle, McCormick, produc- 
tive. Gooseberries : Pale Red, Donning, natives, productive. Currants : But 
few grown ; succeed with shade and mulch. 

Mean* used in Oulture. — Strawberries, manure and mulch; blackberries, 
raspberries and gooseberries, manure only. 

Foredry and Ornamentals. — Have been planted g^ierally for ornament; 
some few for timber belts and shelter for stock. Have been successful. 
Varieties failing: Soft mapie, by splitting and attacks of borer. Evergreens, 
except native varieties, suffer by hot and dry spells. Variety preferred: 
Red elm ; it is the true American shade tree. Our people generally ornament 
their house lots as fast as practicable. 

Insects. — The rose chafer is troublesome on prairie farms only. The cur- 
culio is troublesome. 



CLOUD COUNTY. 



BY C. H. SHEFFIELD, QLASCO. 



Wood Qrovith. — Apple, heavy; peach, good ; pear and cherry, very good ; 
plum, medium. All matured earlier than usual. 

Orop. — Apples, peaches, plums and cherries, heaviest yet raised; pears, 
heavy for the few bearing trees. 

Varieties Productive. — Apples which have done the best this year are in 
the order named: Ben Davis, Jonathan, Winesap, Cooper's Early White. 
The Ben Davis, Jonathauand Winesap fruited both years, 1877 and 1878. 
The crop of 1878 was not the result of varieties failing to fruit iu 1877. The 
most productive apple orchards are on a gently- undulating prairie, four miles 
from native timber, surrounded by peach trees, on a rich loam, with clay sub- 
soil. 

10 
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DUetaes. — Have exteneiTely canvassed the coaaty this year, aod &il to 
find any unhealthy indications among fruit trees. 

Small FruiU, varieties tested. — Strawberries : Wilson's Albany and Nicanor 
are most productive. Blackberries: Kittatinny and Missouri Mammoth, 
very productive. Raspberries: McCormick is productive. Gooseberries: 
Houghton and MountaJQ are productive. Currants: Red Dutch, moderately 
productive. Means used in the culture of blackberries, raspberries and 
gooseberries, very heavy mulching. Currants planted on north Bide of a 
stone nail or high board fence, and mulched, are remarkably successful; 
foil in exposed places. 

Forestry and Ontamentals. — Planting a success; none have failed unless 
neglected. Cottonwood proves the most desirable variety for all purposes. 
There is a decided disposition to plant trees, etc., for shelter and ornamenta- 
tion. 

Insects. — Borers are plenty in apple and peach trees only. Prevention — 
Induce healthy wood growth, and bank around the bodies of the trees with 
marl or limestone deposit during the period of oviposition. Remedy: After 
they have entered the tree, remove with knife and probe. Tarnish plant bug 
and rose chafer have been troublesome this year. 

Nev) Seedling Fruit. — Peach — a very promising variety. 

Varieties of Fruii Planted, not Reported for Hill . — Apples: Cooper's Early 
White, Maiden's Blush, Rawles Genet, Fallawater, Yellow Bellflower. Black- 
berries: Kittatinny, Missouri Mammoth. Raspberries: McCormick, Turner, 
Philadelphia, Brandy wine, Davidson's Thornless. Crooseberriee : Mountain, 
Houghton, Downing, Smith's. Currants: Red Dutch, White Grape. 



COFFEY COUNTY. 

BY C. H. GRAHAM, LEROY. 

Wood Qrowfh. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry good, and matured 
early. 

Orop, — Apples light; peaches and cherries medium; pears fair. 

VaTxetiea Fruiting this Year. — Yellow Bellflower, Pickard's Reserve, Gilpin, 
Newtown Pippin. The varieties fruiting this year were generally such as 
failed in 1877. Cannot discover any difference in soils. Orchards located 
on the north side of timber tracts are most productive. Cause of non- 
productiveness of varieties this season, cold rains. 

Diseases. — The twig-blight ^largely among Winesap trees — and prema- 
ture casting of fruit, prevailed. 

Small Fruits, varieties productive. — Strawberries: Not productive. Black- 
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berriee: The Kittatinny productive. Raspberries: The commoD varieties 
productive. Gooseberries ; The commoD varieties productive. 

Foreatry and Ornamentals. — Planting has generally been a success. There 
is an increased disposition to plant these classes of trees, etc. 

Insetia. — Codling moth prevalent; borers quite prevalent; tree cricket 
prevalent; rose chafer, a few present; peaches much damaged by curoulio. 



COWLEY COUNTY. 

BY JAMES CHRISTIAN, ARKANSAS CITY. 

Wood QriMth. — Apple, peach, plum and cherry, very good, and matured 
at the usual time. 

Oop. — Apples, light; peaches, medium. Early varieties of the peach 
have done well; the late ones were geoerally a failure. Plums, native vari- 
eties heavy; cherries very light. The orchards in this county are quite 
young, and only a few have fruited for the first time. Location and soil : 
Grenerally low or level lauds, having a clay subsoil and limestone base, are 
most productive. 

IHaeaaes. — None observed. 

Qrape SoL — None observed. The vineyards observed are on rather high, 
sandy land. 

Small FniiU. — Strawberries: But very few planted. Blackberries, rasp- 
berries and gooseberries have done well. Currants: None grown. 

Forettry and Omamentak. — Very few have been tried. The cottonwood 
proves the most desirable variety. 

liuecU. — None observed. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

BY THOMAS PING, GIBABD. 

Wood GrourfA.— Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry all made a healthy 
growth. Some varieties made a second growth, and blossomed the second 
time. 

Cr(^. — Apples, light; peaches, heavy — early varieties destroyed by 
worms, late ones good and sound; pears, light, and good quality; plums, 
light; cherries, medium. 

Location and Soil. — Southeast slopes, and red or black soil, producUve. 
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<jaii8e8 of reduced fruitage, wind, hail and severe Btormg. Unsheltered or- 
chards produced lightest crop. 

Orape Hot is liable to occur at any time during the summer. It dourishes 
in warm, wet weather, aad ceases in cool, dry weather. Do not think moist- 
ure in the ground alone will generate and support the rot. Vineyard ob- 
served, on rolling land ; rows run north and south, with good drainage, well 
cultivated, well trimmed ; no shelter except from winds. For many years 
the rot has been damaging in this vineyard. 

Small Frutig, varieties leading. — Strawberry: Wilson. Blackberry: Law- 
ton. Raspberry: Doolittle. Crodseberry : Houghton. Currant: Red Dutch, 

Means Used in CWture.— Strawberries — ^ Manured and cultivated in sum- 
mer, and mulched in winter. Blackberries — Manured, good cultivation, 
and heading back of the canes, when grown three or four feet, in summer. 
Raspberries, well cultivated, on a dry, rich soil, are very profitable. Gloose- 
berries, on well-manured, drained laud, are successful. Currants, shaded on 
the south, well manured and cultivated, with drainage, succeed. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been a success. Beach and ash 
have been ruined by attacks of worms, and some trees fail with age. The 
most desirable forest tree is the black walnut 

Insects. — Codling moth has not yet appeared. Borers — None but those 
in peach trees. Protection — Coal ashes thrown around the base, and tausey 
grown around the trees, are a sure preventive of the attacks on peach trees. 



DAVIS COUNTY. 



BY WM. CUTTER, JUNCTION CITY. 



Wood Growtk of the apple, peach, pear and plum has been strong, and 
continued late; that of the cherry medium, and well matured. 

Or<^. — Apples, light to medium ; peaches, good in high, sheltered places — 
on low lands, light; plums, light; cherries, medium. 

Varitiies Bearing both years, 1877 and 1878.— Apples: Ben Davb, Wine- 
sap, Jonathan, Rawles Genet, Gilpin, Maiden's Blush, Woodbridge, Fameuse, 
Gramar's Pearmain, Early Harvest, Fulton and Duchess of Oldenbui^ are 
most productive. The fruiting of trees in 1978 was not such as failed in 
1877. 

8oiU and Locations ProdueHve. — Can see no difference in soils. Locations, 
even high or low, where sheltered, have done the best in fruiting. 

Qitues of Failure. — Northern blasts in April the only cause. 

Diseaees. — Only mildew on some varieties of apples, among which the 
White Winter Pearmain, Ortley and Carolina Red June were the most 
injured. I think manuring and good culture might prevent this disease. 
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Grape Rot. — This disease always attacks the fruit at about the time the 
seeds form and bardea. It begins at a high temperature, and generally con- 
tinues not to exceed ten days, regardless of temperature. I have never 
known grapes lying on the ground and shaded to rot. Exposure, etc., ap- 
pears to make but tittle diSTerence. Severe pruning appears, to some extent, 
to cause mildew and rot. 

Small- FruiU. — Have been productive, excepting a year preceded by 
drouth. Strawberries: Charles Downing and Downer's are the best varieties 
in this section. Blackberries have been very productive; the KJttatinuy is 
the most satisfactory. Raspberries : Black Caps are productive; McCormick 
the best. Gooseberries: Houghton and Pale Red. Currants: Not a suc- 
cess, only in shade. Special treatment: Mulching well with old bay or straw 
produces the best results with small fruits. 

Forestry and Ornamentals have been successful during the last three years. 
Ailanthus, chestnut and tulip trees freeze and burn out. I cannot recom- 
mend the catalpa. Box elder and black waluut are the most desirable 
varieties. 

Insects. — The codling moth is present. Borers are in the apple and peach 
trees, and need constant atteution to exterminate them. The tree cricket is 
present, and a great pest, especially on late fruit. The tarnish plant hug 
and curculio are present. I believe the latter to be tfae cause of all the rot 
in plums, cherries and peaches. 



DICKINSON COUNTY. 



BY J. W. HOBSON, CH 



Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, plum and cherry has been extra. Termi- 
nal buds well matured at usual time— -no second growth. 

Orop. — Apples, fair for young trees ; peaches, seedlings heavy, budded 
varieties medium ; pears, some trees bore nice fruit; plums, native varieties 
bore heavily — -the Miner, medium, but very fine; cherries, lighL 

Vati^ies Most Productive. — Peaches: Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, 
Crawford's Late, Stump-tbe-World, President, Heath Cling, Eariy York. 
Plums: Miner and natives. Cherries: Early Richmond and May Duke. 
The foregoing varieties fruited both years, 1877 and 1878, 

Soil and Location, — Sandy and heavy loam has been most productive, and 
south and southeast exposures on uplands or second bottoms. 

Diseaees. — -Twig-blight ou Early Harvest apple trees ; blister and mildew 
on seedliDg peaches; no rot. Remedy for blight: Remove afiected twigs, 
and burn them. For mildew, dusting plants affected with sulphur is a sure 
cure. 
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Small FraUg. — Strawberries: Very productive; Wiison's Albany leads. 
Blackberries: Heavy crop, large fruit, clusters uousually large; KittatJDDy 
leade. Raspberries :' Fine crop, very large berries; McCoriaick is the 
standard. Crooseberries: Heavy crop ; Houghton leads. Special treatment: 
Strawberries — Mulch tu summer and winter. Blackberries, raspberries and 
gooseberries — Heavy mulching. Currants have not been tried with shade. 

Forestry and Ornamentals have been universally successful; none have 
failed since 1874. For beauty of foliage, honey locust ; for graceful growth, 
red and white elm ; for utility at five years old, cottonwood. Our people 
are progressing rapidly in home adornment and landscape gardening. 

Insects. — Codling moth is not yet found in our orchards. Have no knowl- 
edge of any borers, except a few in the peach trees this year. Tarnish plant 
bug, found this year for the first time, destroyed all the fruit buds of the 
Siberian crabs the past spring. Curculio — Nectarines were totally ruined 
by this insect ; peaches, partially so ; plums escaped. 

New Seedlings. — Many early seedling peaches, of excellent quality and 
promise, have been produced in this county. 



DONIPHAN COUNTY. 



BY 8. HATCH, WATHENA. 



Wood Growth of apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been heavy, 
and well matured by the drouth in autumn. The terminal buds formed at 
the usual time, and there was no late or second growth. 

Crop. — Apples, very light; peaches, pears, plums and cherries medium. 
Of apples, Winesap, Ben Davis, Nickajack, Belmont and Rambo were the 
most productive. Peaches, pears, plums and cherries bear annually, if the 
seasons are favorable. The causes of failure in the fruit crop for 1878, were: 
too warm weather in early spring, followed by cold, causing the trees to pre- 
maturely cast their fruit. 

Diseosea. — Some twig-blight and scab, mostly on the Fall Wine apple. 

drape Bot generally appears about the time of forming and hardening of 
the seeds. I do not think that it would develop in a temperature of eighty 
degrees. I believe the saturation of the atmosphere and ground with mois- 
ture necessary to germinate rot. The vineyards in this section are mostly 
on the blufis of the Missouri river. Some have a northern, but generally 
tbey are on southern slopes. Those upon Iwttom land have nearly all 
failed. 

Small JVui'fa. — Strawberries, blackberries and raspl>erries were very pro- 
ductive; gooseberries and currants medium. Treatment: Strawberries are 
protected in winter witb straw. Blackberries: Kittatinny needs no protec- 
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tioD; the Lawton does. Raspberries are heavily mauured on poor land, 
and well cultivated; clip the canea in Bummer, and the lateral growth in 
spring. Gooseberries require rich land and good cultivation; are less liable 
to mildew in open grounds. Currants sheltered from the sun succeed; 
mulching alone does not secure success. Tried them on the north side of a 
fence, and they did well; removed the fence and mulched, and they failed. 

Foreiiry and Omamentah. — -All planting of these classes was a success in 
1878. None fail with age. I have evergreens now twenty feet high, and 
they are growing finely. The disposition to plant is increasing. 

InaeeU. — The codling moth is quite prevalent in this county. Our people 
practice picking up all dropped fruit, and feeding it to the hogs, and putting 
bands around the bodies of the trees, to catch the larvee. Borers are preva- 
lent in the apple and peach trees and raspberry canes. Have not discov- 
ered them in the blackberry. Remedies: Cutting out with a knife is the 
only sure means of ridding our plantations of these insects. A wash of car- 
bolic soap does not prove effectual as a preventive. Tree crickets have 
been troublesome on peaches. Tarnish plant bugs are present, but not 
numerous. The curcuUo is very troublesome, some years, on some sweet 
varieties of cherries. It destroyed the crop of early peaphes in 1878. Coal- 
tar smoke to prevent its attacks on plums has been used, with beneficial 
results. 

Seedling Frvit o/ Kmiaas Origin. — A fine sffee£ apple, larger, finer in 
quality and a better keeper than Talman's Sweet; an early bearer; promises 
to be valuable. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

BY THOMAS M. PIERSON, KANWAKA. 

Wood Qrowlh. — Apple and cherry, medium ; peach, pear and plum, large, 
and most varieties well matured — much earlier than usual. The Fameuse 
and Carolina Red June made a second and late growth, bloomed second 
time and formed fruit. 

CVop. — Apples, light ; peaches, heavy, but poor in quality; pears, medium, 
excellent quality; plums and cherries, medium. 

Varietiea Fruiting in 1878. — Apples: Willow Twig, Hubbardston Non- 
such, Jonathan, Maiden's Blush, Lowell, Talroan's Sweet, Grimes's Golden, 
Alexander. 

Varietiei Fruiting both yeara, 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Willow Twig, 
Hub bards ton's Nonsuch, Jonathan, Maiden's Blush, Lowell, Talman's Sweet, 
Alexander. The crop of 1878 was not the result of varieties which failed in 
1877. 
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Location, and Soil. — LocatioDs having an eastern or northeaalern slope 
have been most productive. Soils and locationa most productive iu 1878, 
yellow, sandy cJay, on second bottom, or bluffs ulose to timber. 

Grape Rot. — This disease has been very damaging fur some years. It at- 
tacks the fruit on both old and young vines. The vineyards observed are on 
eastern slopes, with a deep yellow or mnlatto soil, and have been well treated. 

Digeagee. — Twig-blight and scab ou fruit, very light. Late fall and winter 
varieties dropped prematurely. 

Small Fruits, varieties productive. — Strawberries: Wilson; heavy crop. 
Blackberries: Lawton, KittatJnny; heavy crop. Raspberries: Miami, Doo- 
little; heavy crop. Gooseberries: Pale Red; heavy crop. Currants: Red 
and White Dutch ;, light crop. 

Means Vied in Culture. — Strawberries reqnire manuring and good culti- 
vation, with mulching in winter. Blackberries, manuring and mulching, 
and summer clippiug of canes. Raspberries, summer clipping of canes, and 
mulching during ripening of fruit, should the period be dry. Gooseberries, 
clean cultivation od rich soil, and renewal of fruit stalks every fifth year. 
Currants require deep, rich, moist soil, shaded on the south by a stoue wall 
or board fence. Ko trees should be planted nearer than thirty feet of them, 
afi the roots of the trees will produce a dearth, resultiug in failure. 

Insects. — The codling moth has become quite prevalent throughout this 
county; no general effort has been made for its destruction. Borers — 
Round-headed apple-tree borers are prevalent in neglected orchards ; others 
are present in email numbers. Remedy: Knife and probe are the only reli- 
able means for their reduction. Tree crickets are numerous, and very dam- 
aging to our fruits. Straw berry -leaf crumpler has become numerous in 
some plantations. Curculio — The plum and peach crop has been seriously 
damaged by this insect. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — The planting of such trees has been a com- 
plete success. Very little has been done in forestry, but almost every farmer 
has planted oruameotals and shade and shelter groups. 

The following statistics for the year 1878, showing number of trees planted 
in orchard form, those in bearing aud not in bearing, etc., have been kindly 
furnished me by B. F. Diggs, Clerk of this county: 
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ELK COUNTY. 



. WELTY, ELK PALI*. 



Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum aod cherry heavy, and veil 
matured much earlier than usual. 

Oop. — Apples and peaches medium; peara heavy od trees of bearing age; 
plums aud cherries, a full crop. Moat of the orchards in this county are too 
young to hear heavily. 

Location and Soil. — Can see no difference in the results of varying soil, 
except with the cherry, which produces finest on upland, with liraeetone base. 
Locations having belts of timber on the west and south are preferable. 

DUeaaes. — None observed. 

Orape Rot. — Half of the crop rotted this year, which is attributed to a 
continuouB spell of rains and excessive moisture in the atmosphere. Thia 
disease was most prevalent in vineyards planted on low lands, with poor 
drainage; soil, black loam. Neither age nor varieties had any apparent 
effect. 

Small FruiU,var\etifi letted. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany and Triomphe 
de Gand productive. Blackberries : Lawtoo and Kittatiuny very productive 
on all soils and localities. Raspberries: McCormick and Doolittle very pro- 
ductive. Gooseberries: Houghton productive. Currants not productive. 

Means Veedin Culture. — Strawberries; Mulched in winter. Blackberries, 
raspberries audgooseberriee: Mulched in the spring. Currants: Shelterand 
mulch have been tried, with apparent benefit. 

Forestry and Ornamental*. — Planting has been successful. Soft maples 
partially fail from attacks of borers. Cottonwood is most desirable for rapid 
growth, and black walnut for timber lota. Many of our people are planting 
shelter belts of forest trees, and ornamentiug their dooryarda with evergreens, 
shrubbery and fiowera. 

Insects. — The codling moth has appeared in this section. All species of 
borers, except the raspberry, are very troublesome. Remedy: Cutout with 
a knife, and wash the bodies of trees often with lye or soft soap, aa a protec- 
tion. The tree cricket is very damaging to peaches. The tarnish plant bug 
is numerous, and injurious to some garden vegetables, such as turnips, beets 
and cabbages. The curcuHo is very numerous, and damaging to early 
varieties of peaches. 

List of Varieties of Fruit Planted,. and not Reported for \%11. — Apples: 
Alexander, Grand Duke Constantine, Hussar, Emperor Magog, Grand 
Sultan, Czar, Polo, Peter the Great. Peaches: Poplar. Cherries: Utah 
Hybrid, red and black. 
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ELLIS CX)UNTY. 

BY MARTIN ALLEN, HAYS CITY. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been large, and 
Nrell ripened early in the season. 

Orop. — The trees are all too young to fruit. 

Diseases.- — None have appeared. 

Small Fruik. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany is productive. Blackber- 
riee have not fruited. Raapl>errie§ : Cultivated native varieties have fruited. 
Gooseberries: Houghton and a native variety have fruited. Currants have 
not been sufficiently tried to report. No special means have been ased to 
increase fruitiug with any classes. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — The plantings have been successful ; no failure 
except from carelessness. The cottonwood is the moat desirable for all pur- 
poses. Forest and fruit-tree planting is on the increase. 

Insects. — Borers: The apple-tree species were introduced into this county 
with the first trees planted, but have nearly all disappeared. Cutting them 
out vrith a sharp knife is the best means of extermination. Curculio and 
the plum gouger of Walsh are both found in our wild plums, and are in- 
creasing in numbers. 



ELLSWORTH COUNTY. 

BY W. E. POSNOT, ELLSWORTH. 

Wood Orowth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry good; matured 
earlier than usual. 

Oop.-^Apple trees too young to fruit. Peaches: Good for first fruiting. 
Pears: Same as apples. Plums: Good; native varieties. Cherries: Medium 
for age. 

Soil and Location. — Sandy loam for upland, with eastern slope, and black 
loam for low laud, have becD the most productive. 

Disease. — None, except premature dropping among native plums. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany a success. Blackberries: 
Kittatinny, Wilson's Early, Iowa and Dewberry. Raspberries: Doolittle 
and Iowa. Gooseberries: Houghton and Pale Red. Currants: Bed Dutch, 
White Dutch, Cherry, White Gondoin and Black. 

Special Culture. — Strawberries: Mulch, and keep the runners cut off. 
Blackberries: Mulch, and clip the new growth when two feet high. Rasp- 
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berries: Same as blackberries. Gooeeberries: Mulch, and thin out the 
shootfl. Currants: Mulch heavy. 

Forestry and OrnamentaU. — Have been a success in 1878. Black walnut 
is the most desirable for all purposes. 

New Seedling*. — There are several new seedling peaches that have origin- 
ated in this county, which Are quite promieiug. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

BY B. J. HUGBHT, OTTAWA. 

Wood Qroicth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry quite small, aud 
generally matured earlier than usual. A second or late growth occurred 
among the cherry and Carolina Red June apple trees. 

CVop.— Apples, light; peaches, pears; plums and cherries, medium. 

VaridUe Fruiting in boih 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Jonathan, Missouri 
Pippin, and Maiden's Blush. Peaches: Early York, Crawford's Early, 
Hale's Early, Crawford's Late, Old Mixou Cling, and Nugent's June. The 
cause of the non-fruiting of varieties generally productive, was the heavy 
winds during the blooming period. 

Locoiion and Soil. — High sandstone soil has been the most productive. 

Diteaie. — Premature casting of the fruit and twig-blight on the Bartlett 
pear. 

Small FraUi. — Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries and gooseberries are 
productive; currants are not productive. 

Foreslry and OrnamentaU. — The varieties are given in the order as pre- 
ferred: Cottonwood, walnut, and elm. 

Inxcts. — Borers: None but the apple and peach are prevalent. The cur- 
culio has been very damaging to the peach and all varieties of plums, includ- 
ing the Wild Goose. 



GREENWOOD COUNTY. 

BY ISAAC DBTHEEIDGB, FAME. 

Wood Grovitk. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, fair to extra, and 
welt matured, 

Orop. — Apples, medium; peaches, heavy; pears, a failure; plums, good of 
Wild Goose; cherries, a full crop of the early varieties. 

Vaiietiei bearing a good Orop in 1878, age eoMtdered. — Apples: Ben 
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Davie, BawleB GJenet, Missouri Pippiu, Willow Twig, Winesap, Rambo, and 
Famease. The crop of 1878 was a repetition of that of 1877, and there 
were no failures, except from the cause of a severe hail storm, which 
was local in its efiects. 

Location, and Soil. — I cannot learn of any material difference In the results 
of orchards on uplaiid or bottom, sand or limestone. 

Diseases. — I have discovered none, except twig-blight in an orchard near 
Eureka, which was confined to eight or ten trees out of several hundred. 

Orape Rot is not known here. 

Small FruiU, varieties tested. — Strawberries : Wilson's Albany and Jucunda 
are productive. Blackberries: Xittatinoy, heavy and fine. Raspberries: 
Black Caps, medium crop. Gooseberries; Houghton very productive. Cur- 
rants: Not sufficiently tried. 

Means Used in Culture. — Strawberries: Manure and mulch. Blackber- 
riea: Little else but mulch. Gooseberries: Manure and clean cultivation. 

Insects. — None of those mentioned in circular have been discovered. 



HARVEY COUNTY. 

BY MYRON HALL, NEWTON. 

- Wood Qrowtk. — Apple, peacb and cherry, medium; pear and plum, heavy. 
All matured earlier than usual. 

Orop. — Apples, good; peaches, heavy; plums, mostly native varieties, 
heavy; cherries failed. Trees of al! classes are young, and just coming into 
bearing. Age has been properly considered in this crop statement Bandy 
loam, well-drained rolling surface, produces best results. 

Small Fruits, varietieepToducHve. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany. Black- 
berries: Xittatinny. Raspberries: Smith. Gooseberries: Houghton. Cur- 
rants: Red Dutch. Strawberries are mulched during winter, and currants 
mulched and shaded. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been a success. Varieties most 
preferable: Cottonwood, elm, Lombardy poplar. An increasing disposition 
among the people to plant this class of trees. 

Insects. — Peach-tree borer very plenty, and a very few of the raspberry 
borer are found. Remedy: A wash made of lime. 

New Seedling Fruit. — Peaches, several valuable varieties, by M. Hall, 
Newton. 

Varifiies of Fruit Planted. — Apples: Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, 
Red Astrachao, Hightop Sweet, Cooper's Early White, Maiden's Blush, 
Autumn Strawberry, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Duchess of Oldenburg, Fameuse, 
Jonathan, Ortley, Grimes's Qolden, Missouri Pippin, Smith's Cider, White 
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Wister Pearmain, Wioeeap, Bawles Oeoet, Willow Twig, Ben Davia. 
Peaches: Hale's Early, Amsden, Alesander, Early Beatrice, Crawford's 
Early, Heath Cling. Pears: Bartlett, Duchesse de Angouleme, Buffuni, 
Clapp'a Favorite, White Doyenne, Seckel, Vicar of Winkfield. Plums: 
Damson, Wild Goose. Cherries: Early RicbmoDd, May Duke, Goveroor 
Wood. Strawberries: Wilson's Albany. Blackberries: Kittatinny. Rasp- 
berries: Doolittle, McCorniick, Smith's. Gooseberries: Houghton. Cur- 
rants: Red Dutcb, Cherry. 

The people are manifesting more interest at this time in planting trees, 
fruit and ornamental, grape vines aod small fruits, than at any prior period. 
Groves of trees are found around the dwellings of almost every farm. 



. JACKSON COUNTY. 

BY W. D. BAENETT, HOLTON, AND J. W. WILLIAMS, COPE. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cberry has been very 
good, and matured earlier than usual. Tbe Carolina Red June produced an 
autumn bloom and fruit. 

Orop. — Apples, light; peaches, heavy j pears, plums and cherries, medium. 

Varieties pToduclive in 1878. — Apples: Rawtes Genet, Ben Davis, Jona- 
than, Willow Twig, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, and Winesap. Pears: 
General varieties. Plums: Wild Goose. Cherries: May Duke, Early Rich- 
mond, and tbe Morellos. 

Varieties Produaiive both years, 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest, Ben Davis, Jonathan, and Winesap. 

IioealMet and SoiU. — Cannot discover any material difference in soils. 
Elevated northern slopes are most productive. 

DUeaeeis. — A few cases of twig-blight and rotten-root, and considerable 
scab and rot. 

Qrape Rot. — This occurs at the time of forming and hardening of the seed, 
and when the temperature reaches 85°, with heavy rains. The vineyards 
observed are on high prairie, with eastern and northwestern slopes; natural 
drainage, rich and sandy loam, subsoil stiff clay. Varieties tested: Concord, 
Clinton, Catawba, and Isabella; age, four to fifteen years. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany. Blackberries: Kittatinny 
andLawton. Raspberries: Doolittle and McCormick, medium crop. Goose- 
berries; Houghton, very productive. Currants: Red and White Dutch, 
a fair crop. 

Methods of Culture. — Strawberries: Good culture, liberal manuring, 
mulched summer and winter. Blackberries: Massed in rows, and canes 
shortened during growing season. Raspberries: Same as for blackberries. 
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Gooseberriea : ThinDiDg out of the wood ia important. Currants, with shade 
and mulch, are a success. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Have heen a complete success. The cotton- 
wood fails when cultivation ceases. Black walnut and Cottonwood are most 
desirable for all purposes. There is a deeper interest manifested in pltmUng 
trees, etc., than ever before. 

/naetifs.—The codling moth is prevalent in orchards near the towns, where 
apples from Eastern States have been shipped in. Some are pasturing bogs 
in their orchards, to hold this ipsect in check. Borers: Kound and flat- 
headed apple-tree borers are found. None of the raspberry species has yet 
been discovered. Cutting them out of the tree is the safest means for their 
es termination. Tree crickets and tarnish plant hugs are quite numerous. 
Ourculios have been very damaging to plums. 

BtatistiCAI, KKPOHT or HOKTICDLTUKE fob JiCKSOS CODMTT, KiSSiS, FOB 1878. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

BY J. N. HALL, OSKALOOSA. 

Wood Qrowtk. — ^Appte, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been very 
fine, and matured early. Some varieties made second growth. 

CVop. — Apples, light; peaches, heavy; pears, very light; plums, none; 
cherries, heavy. 

Varieties ProdvcHve in 1878. — Apples: Maiden's Blush, Gilpin, Jonathan, 
Winesap, Early Harvest. Cherries: Early Richmond and Morello. Peaches: 
Amsden's June. 

Soil and iocatton.— Mulatto soil, with northern slope, is most productive. 

Diseages.— Some blight of twigs, and scab and rot among fruit. Some of 
the roots are covered with a white, flossy substance, which causes disease. 

Grape Rot. — None this year. 

Small Fruits, varieties grown, — Strawberries: Monarch of the West. 
Blackberries: Xittatinny. Raspberries: McCormlck, Got^eberries and 
currants, a failure. 
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Special Cu&ure. — Strawberrks : Clean culture, manuriDg, and shelter iu 
irinter. Blackberries: Well manured with old, rotten wood. Raspberries: 
Same ae for blackberries. Currants have not been tried with shade. 

Foretiry and OmametUaU. — All have succeeded. Black walnut the best 
variety for all purposes. 

Ingeets. — Codllag moth quite prevalent. Berers — Round-headed apple 
and peach tree are quite plenty; have not observed the raspberry species. 
Remedies: Knife and wire probe for those attacking the apple trees, and 
boiling water or weak lye for the peach. Have noticed the work of the 
tree cricket and tarnish plant bug. Curculio destroys all the plums. 

New Seedling FmiL — Peacb, very fine and promising as an early variety, 
by D. Newhouse. 



JEWELL COUNTY. 



BY B. T. BYBAM, JEWELL CITY, 



Wood Qrowth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been unusu- 
ally strong and well matured. Terminal buds formed earlier than usual. 

Oi-op. — Applps: Trees too young to fruit. Peaches: Seedlings excellent. 
Fears: None. Plums: Native varieties under cultivation, heavy. Cherries: 
Mostly Sarly Richmond ; trees young, and therefore not heavy. 

Location and Soil.- — Apples, so &r as any have fruited, are upon bottom 
land, peaches on elevations. Sandy loam most productive. 

Diieaees. — None are yet apparent. Grapes have not been sufficiently 
tested to determine anything respecting causes of rot. Vines that have 
fruited are very healthy, and fruit very fine. 

Small Fruitt, varieties produoftre.— Strawberries: Wilson's Albany is the 
only variety that has fruited. Blackberries: Kittatinny. Raspberries: 
Native varieties. Gooseberries : Houghton. Currants are very doubtful. 

Forestry and OmamentaU have been successful, particularly forest trees. 
A few evergreens have succeeded. Cottonwood is the favorite, on account 
of rapid growth and ready adaptation to any soil or location ; next in favor 
is the boxwood. The settlers feel more encouraged than in years past U> 
plant extensively. 

ImeeU. — Peach-tree and flat-headed apple-tree borers very troublesome. 
The round-headed apple-tree species not plenty. No remedies have been 
used except cutting out with a knife. Tree crickets have been quite inju- 
rious to peaches. Curculio very common in wild plums. 

Varieties of FneU Planted. — Apples : Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Cooper's 
Early White, King of Tompkins County, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Jonathan, 
Red Astrachan, Grimes's Golden, White Winter Pearmain, Benoni, Dominie, 
Wagener, Fall Wine, McAfee's Nonsuch, and several so-called " Hybrids" — 
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rather gueas should be called "Humbugs," Peaches: Very few other than 
seedlings. Plums: Mostly native varieties. Cherries: Early Richmoud, 
English Morello, May Duke, Governor Wood. Strawberries: Wilson's Al- 
bany, Monarch of the West. Blackberries: Ktttationy, LawtoD, WilaoD'a. 
Raspberries: Native varieties and Turuer. Gooseberries: HoDghton, Moun- 
tain. Currants: Red Dutch. 



JOHNSON COUNTY. 

BY WILLIAM MAXWELL, EDGERTON. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, large, and well ma- 
tured — earlier than usual. The Carolina Red June apple hlosaomed and 
formed a second crop as large as Siberian crabs. 

Ckop. — Apples, very light ; peaches, pears, plums and cherries, medium. 

Varieliet Fruiting in 1878. — Apples; Winesap, Willow Twig and Caro- 
lina Red Juae most productive; nooe bore a good crop. Pears: Duchesse 
de Angouleme, Bartlett. Plums: Wild Goose, Miner, natives. Cherries: 
Early Richmond. 

Vari*iie» Fruiting both yeara, 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Winesap, Willow 
Twig. Pears: Duchesse de Angouleme, Bartlett. The crop of 1878 waa 
not the result of varieties which failed in 1877. Cause of failure in 1878, 
late frosts and continued high winds. 

Diseases. — Twig-blight, light ; a great deal of scab, mildew, rot, and pre- 
mature dropping of fruit. 

Grape ifof.— None but the bitter rot this season ; generally occurs when 
the temperature reaches 90° to 100°, and decreases as the temperature lowers 
and a dry atmosphere prevails. A moderate shower, followed by a still, hot 
spell, rapidly develops rot. Location of vineyard observed, an elevated 
easteru slope. Subsoil has been well stirred ; surface sandy, in drift form, 
not sheltered. Varieties planted: Concord, Martha, Ives, Dracut Amber, 
Clinton. The first three varieties have suffered least. 

SnuiU Fruits, varieties fe«ted.— Strawberries: Downer, Wilson's Albany; 
not very productive. Blackberries : Lawton, Kittatinny, Missouri Mam- 
moth, Western Triumph; very productive. Raspberries: Black Caps. 
Gooseberries: Houghton, Mountain; productive. Currants not productive. 

Means Used in OuUure. — Strawberries: Cultivate in hills, cut off all run- 
ners, cover during winter. Blackberries: Keep in rows, cut out all canes not 
needed for the crop the following year, and head back canes to three and one- 
half feet in length. Raspberries: Clean culture; head back canes same as for 
blackberries. Gooseberries: Becarefnlnottodisturbrootsin cultivation; cut 
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out ODDeceseary wood. CurcaDta: Maintaiu a tnulch throughout the year 
Aroucd the plants. This, with shade, is iDdispeusable to success. 

Forettiy and OmamenlaU. —Pl&atiug has been a succeee. Black ash is 
the roost desirable forest tree. The disposition to plant has greatly iucreased. 

InseeU. — Codling moth numerous, aod on the increase. Borers—Round- 
headed apple-tree are very troublesome; flat-headed, but very few. Basp- 
berry borer numerous ; none in the blackberry. Protection : Use soft soap, 
or lye and turpentine. Strawberry-leaf crumpler present, but not numerous. 
The rose chafer is somewhat troublesome. Curculio very numeroua; neither 
Wild Goose nor Miner plums escape their attacks. Where piga and poultry 
are allowed free range of grounds, this insect is held in check very much. 

Ifeto Seedling Fruits. — Apples: Valuable, by Henry Rhoades, Thos. Roa- 
sington and Z. H. Thomas, of Gardner. Peaches: Promising seedlings, by 
Mr. Bigelov and George Middleton, of Gardner. 

Varieties Planted, not Reported for 1877. — Peaches: Law's Early. Cher- 
ries: King's Early. Blackberries: Hoosac Thornless. Raspberries: Golden 
Q««n. 

LABETTE COUNTY. 

BY J. L. WILLIAMS, OSWEGO. 

Wood Orowlk. — Apple, plum and cherry, medium; peach, light; pear, 
strong. All well matured. A few varieties of apple and pear made a second 
growth. 

Oop. — Apples and plums, medium; peaches, heavy; cherries, light. 

Varieties which bore a good (hop in 1878. — Apples: Ben Davis, Willow 
Twig, Lowell, Red Astrachan, Jonathan, Gilpin, and Keewick Codlin. 

Varietita whiek FruHed each year, 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Ben Davis, 
Jonathan, Lowell, and Gilpin. The varieties which fruited in 1878 were not 
generally those which failed in 1877. 

Location and Soil. — Northern slopes and sandy bottom lands for apples, 
and red soil for peaches, have proven the most productive. The causes of 
non-productiveness in 1878 of the leading varieties were the cold spring winds, 
heavy rains and evtreme heat. 

Diseases. — Twig-bligbt on peach, and scab on Winesap, Carolina Red June, 
Missouri Pippin, and White Winter Pearmain. 

Orape Bol.—CommeTiced in Juoe, and immediately after a rain. I believe 
an excessive moisture in the ground will generate and support rot. In a large 
number of vineyards, on every possible slope, and without shelter, all suf- 
fered about the same with this disease. 

Small Fruits, varieties tested. — Strawberries : Wilson's Albany and Charles 
Downing. Blackberries: Kitta tinny and Lawton. Raspberries: Doolittle 
and McCormick. Gooseberries: Houghton. Currants: Red Dutch. 
H 
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Means Used in Culture. — Strawberries: MaDure and mulch. Blackber- 
ries: MsDUre. Raspberries and gooaeberriea: Manure and cultivatioD. 
CurraDts: Manure, mutch and shade. 

Forestry and Omamentab. — Planting has been a success ; none have failed, ■ 
but evergreens — Norway spruce and balsam fir. Soft maple ia the leading 
variety for all purposes. Our people mauifest a deeper iuterest in this work 
than heretofore. 

Insects. — The codling moth is not prevalent in this county. Borers: The 
dat-headed apple-tree, peach- tree and raspberry are not numerous yet. 
Remedy : A good knife and garden trowel well used are effectual in securing 
relief. The strawberry-leaf crumpler and rose chafer are Dot numerous. 
The curculio has been very damaging. 



LINCOLN CX)UNTY. 

BY A. J. DAVIS, LINCOLM. 

Wood Qrotelh of trees of all kinds in the county has been extra, and ripened 
at the usual time. Late growth reported tn ouly one portion of the county. 

Crop. — Apple trees too young to fruit. Peaches: Medium to heavy. 
Pears: Medium, where the trees are of bearing age. Plums and cherries: 
Medium. 

Soil. — Both loam and limestone succeed, and orchards on bottom and up- 
land also flourish. 

Diseases. — No diseases in the county. 

Grape Rot. — None. 

Small J^Vuita. — Strawberries: Monarch of the West, Great American, 
Wilson's Albany, Agriculturist and Nicanor are reported on trial. Black- 
berriee: Kittatinny, Taylor's Prolific, Lawton and New Rochelle are 
on trial. Raspberries; McCormick, Philadelphia and the Black Caps are 
on trial. Qooseberries : Crown Bob, Smith's, Houghton, Pale Red and 
Downing succeed. Currants: White Dutch, Red Dutch and I^a Versailles 
have failed from lack of shade, in most places; where tried with shade, they 
have produced a good crop. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Have generally been successful. The cottOD- 
wood leads. Lombardy poplar, black walnut, soft maple, white ash, box 
elder and mulberry are reported successful in the county. 

Insects. — Few borers are reported. The straw berry- leaf crumpler, tarnbh 
plant bug and curculio are reported. 

This county is quite new, and many of the first plantings were a failure, 
from the attacks of grasshoppers in 1874. All classes of trees, vines, etc., grow 
exceedingly well, and I can see no reason why they should not fruit. Some 
of the older trees fruited this season. 
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LINN COUNTY. 

BY J. W. LATIHEB, PLBA8ANT0N. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pelir, plum aod cherry, quite large, aud 
matured earlier than usual. A few varieties of apple aod cherry made a 
secoud growth, and bloomed Id the fall. 

(^op, — Apples aud plume, light; peaches, pears and cherries, medium. 

VarUHee Fruiiinff in 1878. — Apples: Early Pennock, Treuton Early, 
Carolina Red June, Red AstrachaD, Summer Rose, Maiden's Blush, Orimes'a 
Golden, Limber Twig, Ben Davis, Bentley's Sweet, Stark. Peaches and 
pears: A general crop where trees were in bearing age. 

Varietiet Fruiting both yean, 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Summer Rose, 
Red Astrachan, Maiden's Blush, Orimes's Golden, Limber Twig, Bentley'e 
Sweet, Stark, Ben Davis. Peaches and pears: A general crop. Cherries: 
Common Morello, English Morello, heavy each year. Such varieties of ap- 
ples as bore heavy crops in 1877 have generally failed to fruit this year. 
Cause of failure of varieties to fruit, over-burdened in 1877. All classes and 
varieties bloomed freely this year. 

Loeatim and Soil. — Xo perceptible difference this year. 

Grape Rot. — ^This disease begins at the time of " forming and hardening 
of the seed." Has been most prevalent during heavy, rainy seasons. Vine- 
yard observed has a southern exposure and good sur&oe drainage. Vines 
ten years old ; about twenty varieties, including Concord, Clinton, Ives and 
Martha. The last two named have borne good annual crops, and escaped 
the rot entirely. 

Small FruiU, varieties tetted. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany, Charles 
Downing, Kentucky ; all productive. Blackberries: Kittatinny; productive. 
Raspberries: Turner, Purple Cane, Doolittle, Miami, McCormick; all pro- 
ductive. Gooseberries: Houghton; productive. Currants not a success. 
Since the plan of planting on the north side of a fence has been adopted, 
currants are quite promising. 

Means U»edin OaUtire. — Strawberry: Cultivate in hills during summer, 
after fruit is removed, and mutch during winter. Blackberry: Cultivate in 
summer, bead back canes, and mulch latter part of the season. Raspberry: 
Same as for blackberry. Gooseberry: Same as for blackberry, except the 
heading-back practice. There is a valuable fruit here omitted, the dwarf 
huckleberry, constantly prolific and easily grown. 

Forestry and Omamentalt, mostly planted for streets and lawna, are suc- 
cessful. Soft maple and box elder the most difficult, owing to attacks of 
borers. Lombardy poplar fails with age. Far ornamental, catalpa is the 
most desirable, and sweet chestnut second to It. The disposition to plant for 
ornamentation is increasing. 
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Insects. — The codling moth prevaleot. Borers — Flat-headed apple and 
peach-tree species are common; others are not. Remedy: A wash of soft 
Boap and alkali water, applied to bodiee of trees before the worm has passed 
through the bark, alter which nothing but the koife aod probe will afford 
relief. The rose chafer has been very troublesome for years past, but very 
few have been seeo the present season. Curculio is very destructive to our 
pluma, and of late rears to our peaches. Believe iu allowiog hogs the range 
of orchards as the most effectual means of protectiou. 

New Seedling Fruit. — Peach : A valuable early variety, by Elijah Carraoa, 
Prescott, Kas. Parentage, Hale's Early. In good shipping condition on 
May 30th, 1878, and all ripe by June 9th. 

Liet of Skergree'ns for Linn County.— 1 desire to introduce in this report 
the following list of evergreens, made in the order preferred, for this county, 
and will form the list into two classes: 1st, Such as have been cultivated for 
several years past ; 2d, such as are of recent iutroduction, for trial. 

Class first — Red cedar, white pine, Hcotch pine, trailing juniper, black 
Austrian pine, balsam fir, hemlock spruce, Norway spruce, American arbor 
vitfe, Irish juniper. 

Class second — Retinospora aurea plumosa; arbor vita;^ — heath-leaved, 
pyramidal, aurea variegata, Tom Thumb, andBurrows's golden. 

The first three varieties named in the second class passed through the 
drouth of 1878 apparently uninjured. The first named in Class 2d ia the 
finest evergreen I am acquainted with, and I feel confident that it will prove 
to be well adapted to our climate. 



LYON COUNTY. 

BY ROBERT UILLIKEN, EMPORIA. 

Wood Grmeth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry unusually heavy, and 
matured early in the season. 

Ooip. — Apples and pears, light; peaches and cherries, heavy. 

Varieties Specially Produetive in 1878. — Apples: American Golden Rus- 
set, English Golden Russet, and Yellow Bellfiower. 

LoeaHon and Sail. — There is no apparent difference in either, in the results 
of this year. 

Diseases. — Scab on apples, notably the White Winter Fearmain ; and twig- 
blight on the Winesap. 

Grape Sot. — This disease develops at the period of "forming and hard- 
ening of the seed." The most extensive cases of rot have been in vineyards 
located on level, undrained lands. 
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Small Fruits proditcHve. — Strawberries. Blackberries: Kittatinny. Rasp- 
berries: Black Caps, Currants: Not productive; promising in shade. 

Forestry and OmamentaU.—'TTeea planted for shade and ornament mostly 
succeed. All evergreens, except pines and red cedars, fail. Deciduous trees, 
such as European larch, mountain ash, larch, beech, chestnut and maple, fail. 
Soft maple, Lombardy poplar and cottonwood, on upland, fail with age. The 
most desirable variety is green ash; for shade, elms. There is an increasing 
disposition to plant for shade and ornament. 

Insects. — The codling moth is present in a limited number in the orchards 
near Emporia. Borers: The peach-tree species are quite damaging in this 
county. Bemedj: Cut them out; and for future protection, throw up a 
mound of earth around the body of the tree. The tree cricket is present, but 
not numerous. The tarnish plant bug is present. The curculio is very 
numerous. 

JVsw Seedling Fruit. — Peaches: "The Emporia," by Mrs. E. Bums, Em- 
poria; several others, by Simon Buchu. 



MARSHALL COUNTY. 



BY JOHN M'KEE, MAEYSVILLE. 



Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been good to 
extra, and well matured. 

Orop. — Apples and peaches, heavy; pears, very few; cherries, heavy. Of 
apples, the Ben Davis and Winesap have been the most productive. 

Loeation and »Soi7.— ^There is no difference in soils. A north slope is the 
most productive. 

Diseases. — Twig-blight quite light. 

Qrape Sot appears in the spring, and seems dependent on excessive rains 
and heat. Vineyards should be well sheltered. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries have not been sufficiently tested. Blackber- 
ries do well. Eaapberriea: The Black Caps are productive; the red varieties 
have not been tried, Gooseberries: All kinds succeed. Currants: When 
shaded, grow well. I think all small fruits do best when lightly shaded and 
well mulched. 

ForestTy and Ornamentals. — Have been a complete success, and do better 
as they grow older. The cottonwood is the most desirable for all purposes. 
There is a very-mueh-in creased disposition to plant these classes of trees. 

Insects.— I have not learned of any insects in this county doing injury to 
fruits, except a few tarnish plant bugs. 
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Mcpherson county. 

BY THOMAS B0QQ8, m'pHBHSON. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach and plum, heavy; pear aod cherry, medium, 
and matured properly. 

Orop. — Apples and cherries, light; peaches and plums, medium. All 
trees of the above are quite young, consequently the crop is comparatively 
light Fear trees are too youug to fruit. 

Varietiea Fruiting in 1878. — Peaches (mainly): Stump -the- World, Old 
Mixou Cling, Heath Cling, Crawford's Early. Cherries: Early Richmond. 
Cause of failure in fruitage in 1878, late spriug frosts. 

Location and Soil. — Northern slope and black loam. 

Small Fruitg, varieties tested. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany, Colonel 
Cheney. Blackbeh'ies : Kittatinny, Lawton. Baspberries: McCormick, 
Doolittle. Goosebernee: Houghton. Currants: Red Butch. 

Means Used in OuUure. — Strawberries: Mulch in winter; would recom- 
mend formation of new beds every third year. Blackberries and raspberries 
do better with some shade. Currants have been tried in this county with 
shade, and the result was most satisfactory. 

Forestry antf Ornamentals. — Planting of trees for such purposes has been 
attended with remarkable success. There has been no failure where prop- 
erly done and after-care given. Varieties preferred: Osage orange, catalpa, 
Cottonwood, box elder. Disposition to plant for shade, shelter, etc., is uni- 
versal among the people of this county. 

Insects. — Borers— There are a few among apple and peach trees only. 
Means to check and destroy them, constant work around the trees, and re- 
moving all found with the knife. Gurculio has put in an appearance. . 

This county is new, and few of the trees, etc., have fruited. I can see no 
reason why horticultural investments should not prove successful. A very 
large amount has been invested during the past two years. 



MIAMI COUNTY. 

BY L. BISHOP, OSAWATOMIB. 



Wood Cfrowth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry above medium, and 
matured earlier than usual. Some few cases of second growth occurred. 
iNew bloom appeared in September, and at this date (November 26th), freeb 
bloom is found on the Carolina Red June apple trees. 
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Orop. — Apples, tnedium to ligbt; peachea, heavy; pears, medium; plums, 
heavy (Wild Goose and Sand) ; cherries, heavy. 

Variebieg bearing a good Orop m 1878.^Apples: Ben Davis, Willow Twig, 
Yellow Beilflower, Grimes's Golden, and Stark. Peaches: The general 
varieties bore well. Pears: Bartlett, Buffum, Flemish Beauty, Belle Lucra- 
tive, Vicar of Winkfield, Duchesse de Angouleme, Louise bon de Jersey, 
Urbaniste, and Beurre Diel, Plums: Wild Goose, Cherries: Early Rich- 
mond and common Morello. 

Varieties Fruiting both years, 1877 und 1878. — Apples : Ben Davis, Willow 
Twig, Grimes's Golden, and Stark. Peaches: All varieties, both years. 
Pears: Bartlett, Bufitim, Flemish Beauty, Belle Lucrative, Beurre Deil, and 
Duchesse de Angouleme. Plums: Wild Goose and Sand. Cherries: Com- 
mon Morello, Leib, and Early Richmond. The crop of 1878 was not the 
result of Bucb varieties as failed in 1877'. 

Location and Sail. — I cannot perceive any difference in fruiting, only in 
the peach, which succeeds better on high lands. 

Diseaeet. — Scab appeared on many varieties of apples. 

Small JVuib, varieliet tested. — The Col. Cheney strawberry, Klttatinny 
blackberry, MeCormick raspberry. Downing gooseberry, and White Grape 
currant, are productive. 

MeoTu Used in OuUure. — Strawberries: Clean cultivation, cut off all run- 
ners, and mutch during the year after the first season. Blackberries: Sum- 
mer clipping of the canes. Raspberries: Clean cultivation, and summer 
clipping, as for blackberries. Gooseberries: Trained to a single stem, and 
cultivated or mulched. Currants: Planted in the shade of a fence, and 
mulched. 

Forestry and OmaTnentals. — Planting has been a success. The deciduous 
classes seldom fail. Of evergreens, the hemlock, arbor vitse and spruce have 
not been satisfactorily successful. Black walnut is preferred as a forest tree, 
and catalpa for shade and ornament. Au increased disposition in this direc- 
tion is apparent. 

Insect*. — The codling moth and borers are not numerous. Remedy 
for the peach-tree borer: Cut out with a knife during the first four 
years, and then throw up a mound of earth around the base of the trees. 
The rose chafer has not been troublesome for several years. To destroy this 
insect, shake them into a pan of kerosene. The curculio has been very dam- 
aging to the peach crop. The early peaches were rendered nearly worthless 
by their attacks; also, pears suffered from their work. 

New Seedling Fruit. — Peaches: Promising varieties by L. Bishop, Osawa- 
tomie. 

Lid of Varieties of Fruit Planted, and not ReporUd for 1877.— Apples: 
Black Gilliflower, Pickard's Reserve, May, Red Stripe, Blinkbonny, Cluster 
Fearmain, Fenley, Vandevere Pippin, Benoni, Twenty-ounce apple, Belmont, 
Roman Stem, Monmouth Pippin, Detroit Black, and Brown's Late Queen. 
Strawberry: Kentucky. 
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MITCHELL COUNTY. 

BY B. A. TAYLOE, BELOIT. 

Wood GhrowUi. — Apple, peach, pear, plum aod cherry has been unusually 
fine, and matured termiual buds at usual seastin. 

Orop.' — Apples, plums, pears, trees too young to fniit; peaches, heavy; 
cherries, light 

DiaeoMS. — None to report. 

SmaU Fruits. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany; productive. Blackber- 
ries: Kittatinny; productive. Raspberries: Boolittle, McCormick. Qoose- 
berriee: Houghton. Currants: Red Dutch, White Grape. No special cul- 
ture baa been used, except mulch for currants. 

Forestry and Ornamentals have been successful. Honey locust leads. There 
is an increasing disposition to plant trees and ornament. 

Inseett. — Have observed noue except the round and flatheaded a[^le-tree 
borers, vhich are quite prevalent. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

BY L. A, WALKER, INDEPENDBHCB. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, good. 

Crop. — Apples, peaches, pears and plums, light; cherries, medium. As 
will be seen, no class has borne a good crop this season, owing mainly to 
trees being too young, excepting peaches. 

Orape Rot appeared at an early part of the season, and contiuued through* 
out. I think excessive moisture in the ground sufficient cause to generate 
and support the rot in this warm latitude. The points of observation are 
located on an elevated prairie, with a northern, eastern and southern ex- 
posure — sandstone soil. Vines are three, four and five years old, and trained 
to stakes and trellises. 

Small FruiU,wiritiietprodudive. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany. Black- 
berries: Law ton, Kittatinny. Raspberries: Doolittle, Miami, Philadelphia. 
Gooseberries: Houghton. Currants succeed sheltered on south side, with a 
moist soil. All classes except currants have been productive, where ^ven 
ordinary care. 

Forestry and OmammtaU, — Planting has been successful. Cause of fail- 
ures: Borers and sun-scald with the maple, and blight with the ash. There 
is as much of this kind of work done as the means of our people will justify. 
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Jn«cb.— Codling moth Dot present. Borers present in injured and n^ 
lected orchards. Remedy and protection : Clean culture, avoiding any oc- 
currence of injury to the trees. Wash with diluted soft soap, with free use 
of the knife for such as go into the trees. Rose chafer not prevalent. Cur- 
culio has been injurious to plums. 

The following statistical report of the Clerk of this county shows the ex- 
tent of investments made in horticultural interests for the year 1878: 
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BY P. B. UABRI8, WHITE CITY. 



Wood Grouith. — Apple and peach, extra; pear, plum and cherry, good, and 
matured earlier than usual. 

Crop. — Apples, heavy, age considered; peaches and cherries, medium; 
pears and plums — none of fruiting agei The same varieties fruited both 
years, 1877 and 1878. 

DUeaiea. — I have no knowledge of any diseases existing among the 
orchards. 

Orape Rot. — Kone has appeared to this date. 

Small Fruits, varietien tested. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany is very pro- 
ductive. Blackberries: The Kittatinuy and Lawtoo are very productive. 
Raspberries: The natives are productive. Gooseberries: The Houghton and 
natives are productive. Currants: Very few grown; mulching is beneficial. 

Meatis Used in Oalture. — Strawberries: Manuring, aud thorough cultiva- 
tion. Blackberries, raspberries and gooseberries: Thorough cultivation. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been successful, with the excep- 
tion of evergreens. No varieties are failing with age. Cottonwood is the 
most successful for forestry. There is quite a disposition to ornamental 
planting. 

Inteets. — A very few codling moths bave been noticed. No borers were 
observed the past season. Tree crickets were observed in some orchards. 
The curculio were very destructive to plums. 

New Seedling Apple. — Very promising, by Wm. Downing, Council Grove. 
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Lid of Various lotted, and to be preferred in the order named. — Apples: 
For summer, Earl^ Harvest; autumn, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, and North- 
ern Spy; winter, Rawles Genet and Winesap. The Golden Pippin and 
C^en Pippin have fruited, but are shy bearers. Peaches: Hale's Early, 
Crawford's Early, Stump-the-World, Crawford's Late, and Heath. Cher- 
ries: Early Richmond and Morello. Grape: Concord. 



NEOSHO COUNTY. 

BY GEO. W. A8HBY, CHANUTE. 

Wood Cfrowth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been good, 
and ripened earlier than usual. The Carolina Red June, Rambo and Mis- 
souri Pippin made a second growth. 

Or<^. — Apples, very light; peaches, medium; pears and plums, heavy; 
cherries, very heavy. The varieties of apples which bore fruit in 1877 also 
fruited in 1878, but there was not a full crop. 

Loealion and Soil. — Did not appear to produce any diderence this year. 

DiaeoiM. — Scab on apples, rot among the peaches, and in some locations 
mildew affected the gooseberries. 

drape Rot affects the grape during most of the fruiting period, and the 
higher the temperature the more extended the rot I do not believe that 
moisture in the ground alone is sufficient to generate and support this dis- 
ease. Vineyards observed: First — On southern slope, rapid surfece- 
drainage, dry, rich, alluvial soil, no shelter; variety. Concord, eight years 
old; crop was destroyed by rot. Second — North slope, rapid surfece- 
drainage, dry, rich soil, no shelter; varieties. Concord, Clinton, and Dracut 
Amber, five years old; Dearly ruined by rot. Third — JjCvel land, black 
limestone soil; variety. Concord, five years old; matured agood crop. Shel- 
tered on east with belt of forest trees; sheltered on west witii closely-planted 
young orchard ; other sides ezpoeed. 

Small Fruits, varieties tegled. — Strawberries: Wilson. Blackberries; Kit- 
tatinny. Raspberries: Miami, Philadelphia. Gooseberries: Houghton. 
Currants : Red Dutch. 

Means Uaed in CStlture. — Strawberries: Winter muiubing. Blackberries 
and raspberries: Cultivation, and heading back the canes in summer. Goose- 
berries: Cultivation and pruning; manure appears to aggravate mildew. 
Currants: Many are being planted, under trial of shade. 

Foredry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been successful this season. No 
failures appear with age. Catalpa is the leading variety. There is an in- 
creasing disposition to plant. 

Insects. — The codling moth is not prevalent. Borers are present in the 
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apple trees; none among the berries. Remedy: Cut them out with a knife; 
then troBh the bodies of the trees with some kind of alkali. The tarnish 
plant bug is present ; also the rose chafer, but very few this season. The 
curculio is quite damaging to peaches. Hogs allowed the range of orchard 
grounds will help greatly in their destruction. 

lAst of Fruits PlarUed, and not r^orted for 1877. — Apples: Summer Extra, 
Brittle Beauty, Bracken, Bassett's Best, Moore's Extra, Brilliant, and Evans's 
Favorite. Pears: Harvest and Beurre Bosc. Cherries: Early Purple, 
Outgne, Louis Phillippe, Elton, Yellow Spanish, and Kirtland's Favorite. 
Strawberries: Warder, Forest Rose, Queen of the West, Monarch of the 
West, Capt, Jack, Champion, and Great American. Raspberries: Ganar- 
gua, Herstine, and Gregg. Currants: Transparent, White Grape, La Ver- 
sailles, and Cherry. 



OSAGE COUNTY. 

BY JAH£» A. DRAKE, OSAOE CITY. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, extra, and well 
ripened — earlier than usual. 

Crop. — Apples, light; peaches, heavy ; cherries, heavy; no plums or pears 
in bearing. 

Varieties Producing Crop in 1878. — Apples: Carolina Red June, Maiden's 
Blush, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, White Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, Willow 
Twig, Ben Davis. 

Varietiea Fruiting both years, 1877 and 1878. — Apples: Winesap, Missouri 
Pippin, Willow Twig. 

Location and Soil. — No apparent difference this season, only in the benefit 
of shelter, which was apparent in some orchards. Cause of non-productive- 
ness of leading varieties, cold weather in the spring. 

Diseases. — None apparent. Prematur* ripening was occasioned by drouth 
in the latter part of summer and through the fall. 

Grape Rot. — None tfiis season. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries and 
currants, very productive. Strawberries were lightly mulched. Currants, 
where shaded, succeeded. 

F&restrt) and Ornamentals. — ^^Planting has been successful. No failures, 
except with evergreens ; no failures from age. Variety of forest trees most 
desirable, cottonwood. There is an increasing disposition to plant for all 
purposes. 

Insects: — Codling moth present, not numerous. Tarnish plant bug quite 
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damagJDg in 1877; were not ia 1878. Curculio not as damaging this as last 
aeafion. 

Varieties Planted, not Reported Jor 1877. — Peaches: Arosden, Alexander, 
Early Beatrice, Stead ley, Morgan's Yellow. 



PAWNEE COUNTY. 



BY C, C. CHEVALIER, GARFIELD. 



Wood Ormatk. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry, medium, and ma- 
tured Borne earlier than usual. 

Orop. — Apple, pear, plum and cherry trees too young to fruit ; peach trees 
firuited ligbtjy. 

Diteaaes. — Ifone but an occasional twig-blight on pears. 

Small FrwUi. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany has fruited; requires a 
great deal of care. Blackberries: Kittatiuuy bore well. Raspberries: Doo- 
little bore well. Oooseberrles : Houghton bore well. Currants: White 
Dutch, White Grape and Cherry did well. 

Special Means Used. — Strawberries, mulching and irrigating; currants, 
protection on south side. 

Foreitry and Ornamentals have been successful. Box elder and cotton- 
wood partially fail ; allantbus winter-kills while young ; cottonwood most 
promising variety for all purposes. There is a general disposition to plaut 
of all classes of trees and fruit-bearing plants. 

Inee^. — Have not discovered any except a few borers. 



POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY. 

BY ABNER ALLEN, WABAUN8EE,^ND M. D, TENNEY, WESTMORELAND. 

Wood Qrovith. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry remarkably lai^, 
which ripened some earlier than usual. 

Crop. — Apples, medium; peaches, heavy; pears, medium; plums, native 
varieties heavy ; cherries, heavy. The Wiuesap, Ben Davis, Grimes's Gtolden, 
Wine and Yellow Bellflower were productive on drift pand. I do not be- 
lieve the varieties fruiting in 1878 were those not fruiting in 1877. 

Soil and Location. — I can see no difference in soils. Locations well shel- 
tered were the most productive. 

Diseases. — None but scab on some varieties of apples. 

Grape Rot. — None. 
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Sraall FTiais. — Strawberries: Wilsoo'e Albany aod Downer's Prolific are 
productive. Blackberries: Kittatinoy and Lawtoo. Raapberries: Miami 
and Ganargua are productive. Gooseberries: Houghton and Mountain. 
Currants: Red Dutch is productive. 

Special Outhtre. — Strawberries should be well manured, and protected with 
coarse bay in wioter. Blackberries succeed best on thin, heavy soil, aud cul- 
tivated during the fore part of the summer only. Raspberries require the 
same treatmeut as blackberries. Gooeeberriea should be maoured, cultivated 
and pruned. Currants, manured, and partially shaded iu summer. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Have been a success. Cottonwood and black 
walnut lead as the most desirable varieties. Houey locust and Osage orange 
are being grown. 

InsecU. — T!ie codling moth is present Borers: The apple, peach-tree and 
raspberry-cane species are all present. Against the first, cultivate the trees 
well ; if in th^ trees, use the knife to destroy them. Tree crickets are present. 
Tarnish plant bugs can be driven away with smoke. The strawberry- leaf 
crumpler has entirely destroyed some plantations. The rose chafer has been 
troublesome id some localities. The curculio has been very damaging to the 
crop of early peaches. 



RENO COUNTY. 



, DIMOCK, HUTCHINSON. 



Wood Growth. — Apple, peach and plum, very large; pear and cherry, 
medium, and matured much earlier than usual. 

Orop. — Apples and pears, not of sufficient age to fruit ; peaches and cher- 
riee, heavy; plums, medium, of native varieties. Cherries fruited only in 
1878 ; peaches, in both 1877 and 1878. 

iSoil. — Sandy loam most productive. 

i>isi«ues.—None have appeared. 

Grape Rot ai^>ears at no other time than during the forming and harden- 
ing of the seed. 

Small Fruits, vari^ies tested. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany, productive; 
Colonel Cheney and French's Seedling reported worthy. Blackberries: Eit- 
tatinny, productive. Raspberries: Black Caps, productive; Turner, favor- 
able. Gooseberries: Houghton, Pale Red, productive. Currants are not 
productive. 

Means Used in OuHure. — Strawberries: Cultivation in summer, mulched 
in winter. Blackberries: Heading back the canes. Raspberries: Same as 
for blackberries. Gooseberries should be pruned and cultivated. Currants, 
where shaded, produce light crops. 
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Forestry and Omamentalt. — Plantiog of leadiog forent and orDameatat 
trees and shrubs haa been successful this year. No failures observed, where 
proper care haa been given. Variety most desirable for forest, Cottonwood ; 
for shade, box elder. There prevails a disposition to ornament home aur- 
roiindings with trees and flowers. 

Itaeets. — Borers — Very few among apple, but very plenty among peach 
trees. The raspberry species has been found here. There is a new borer, 
damaging the cottonwood trees. Remedy: The knife is the safeet means for 
relief. 

Varieties of Fruit Planted, not Reported for 1877. — Apples: Early Har- 
vest, Red Astracban, Carolina Red June, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Yellow 
Bellflower, Wagener, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Dominie, North- 
em Spy, Stark, White Winter Pearmain, Willow Twig, Rawles Genet. 
Peaches: Crawford's Early, Hale's Early, Amsden, Alexander, Early Bea- 
trice, Crawford's Late, Old Mixon, Columbia. Pears: Bartlett for a stan- 
dard, Dnchesee de Angouleme and Louise bon de Jersey for dwar&. Plums : 
Wild Qoose, Lombard. Cherriee: Early Richmond, a few Duke^ and sweet 
varieties. Strawberries: Colonel Cheney. Blackberries: Kittatinny. Rasp- 
berries: McCormick (syn. Mammoth Cluster). Gooseberries: Houghton. 
Currants; Cherry, Red Dutch, 



REPUBLIC COUNTY. 

BY J. A. HOSHBB, BELLEVILLE. 

Wood Orovitk, — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry trees, extra large, 
and well matured. 

Orop. — Apples, good, for age of trees; heavy, and very fine; pears, none; 
plums, heavy of Lombard, Miner, and Wild Ooose; cherries. Early Rich- 
mond, Coe's Transparent, and Kentish. 

Apples bearing a Orop'in 1878. — Cooper's Early White, Carolina Red 
June, Maiden's Blush, Winesap, Rawles Genet, and Ben Davis. 

Soil and Looation. — Dark rich loam, having some sand in its composition, 
with a yellow-clay subsoil, upon high lands, sloping northerly, has been the 
most productive. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries: Col. Cheney, Wilson's Albany, and French's 
Seedling. Blackberries: Snyder, Kittatinny, and Western Triumph. Rasp- 
berries: Turner, Philadelphia, and McCormick. Gooseberries: Houghton 
and Downing. Currants: Cherry and White Grape. 

Special OuHure. — Strawberries: Liberally manured, and sheltered in win- 
ter. Blackberries : Mulch in winter, and let it remain through the summer ; 
check the summer growth by pinching off the tips of the canee. Raapber- 
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riee: Cultivate early, aod mulch heavily; protect in winter by bankiog earth 
around the crowna. Gooseberries : Oultivate, and manure heavily. Currants : 
Manure and mulch heavily. 

Foreetry and Ornamental. — All kinds have been auccessful. Black walnut 
or Bycamore the leading varieties. 

Insecta. — Apple and peach-tree horere and the twig borer are present. 



RICE COUNTY. 

BY J. B. SCHLICHTEK, STEELING. 

Wood QrmotK — Apple, peach, pear and plum, rather heavy, and matured 
some earlier than usual. 

Orop. — Apples — no trees of bearing age; peaches — a few trees of bearing 
age — crop light, owing to frost in April; plums, native varieties heavy; 
cberries, light— but few trees of bearing age. 

Vanetiee ofFeaeheg Fruiting in 1878, — Crawford's Early, Crawford's Lat«, 
Hale's Early, and Amaden's June. 

Looaiion and Soil. — Upland clay loam is the most productive. 

Grape Bot baa not appeared in this section. 

&naU FruHg, varieties tegted.^Str&wherri^: Wilson's Albany fruited this 
season, for the first time. Blackberries: Kittatinny, a heavy crop. Rasp- 
berriea: Black Caps succeed; McCormick leads. Gooseberries: Houghton 
productive. Currants: Where tried, have failed; shade has not been tried, 
to my knowledge. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been successful this season; no 
failures, except in evergreens. The black walnut is most desirable. There 
is a decided strengthening in the faith and work of onr people as to the suc- 
cess of tree planting. 

Insects. — Borers are prevalent in the peach trees only. Eemedy: The 
knife and probe are the most reliable means for relief. Curcnlio are present 
in limited numbers. 



RILEY COUNTY. 

BY PKOF. E. OALE, MANHATTAN. 

Wood Qrouith. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry was large, and 
matured at the usual time. 

drop. — Apples, light; peaches, very light; plums, none; cberries, medium. 
Diseases. — There has been no blight or any other disease, this year. 
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Grape Bot. — None obaerved in thia cnunty. 

Smalt Fruih. — Strawberries : Very productive ; varieties, Wilson's Albany 
and Charles Downing, Blackberries: Very heavy crop; variety, Kittatinny. 
Kaspberries : Full crop; varieties, McCormick, Doolittle, Turner, and Phila- 
delphia. Gooseberries: A moderate crop; variety, Houghton. Currants: 
Red Dutch Mid White Dutch; all grow well. 

Foreetry and Ornamentals. — All plantings have been a success this year. 
The Cottonwood, on high prairie, with age, shows signs of decay at the top. 
I prefer the black walnut to all others for general purposes. There is an 
increasing disposition among the people to plant more extensively for shade 
and ornament. 

InseeU. — The codling moth is present. Borers: None but the flat-headed 
apple-tree species are troublesome. The tree cricket and tarnish plant bug 
are present; also the curculio. 

New SeedHng FruU. — There are a number of seedling apples and a peach 
that originated in this county, which may prove worthy of recommendation. 



SALINE COUNTY. 

BY JONATHAN WEAVER, SALINA. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been extra, 
and matured at the usual time. 

Chvp. — Apples, heavy, where the trees were of fruiting age; peaches, 
heavy; pears, very few bearing trees; plums, medium; cherries, heavy. 
Among apples, the Winesap, Ben Davis, Rawles Grenet, Missouri Pippin, 
Jonathan, Gilpin, Rambo and Maiden's Blush were the most productive. 

8(nl and hoeaUon. — Sandy loam is the most productive. Bottom land is 
best for apples, and high prairie for peaches. 

Diseases. — None observed. 

Grape Bot. — None observed. The vineyard noticed Is on a northern 
slope, high prairie, sandy loam, subsoil stirred to give drain^e; vines. Con- 
cord and Clinton, age five to eight years; protected by a grove of trees on 
the east, north and west, and a blackberry thicket on the south. 

Small FVuits. — Strawberries: Productive; Wilson's Albany leads. Black- 
berries: Very productive; Lawton leads, Xittatinny next. Raspberries: 
Succeed; Purple Cane leads, Philadelphia next. Gooseberries: Houghton 
and Pale Red are very productive. 

Special Treatment. — Strawberries: Mulch in winter, and protect from south 
winds in summer. Blackberries and raspberries are more successful if par- 
tially shaded. Gooseberries do best when properly pruned. Currants, when 
shaded, give encouragement of success. 
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Forei^ry and OrnamentaU,—Yi?,se: been very successful. Ash, walnut, 
mulberry, coffee beau and elm are preferable, in the order named. A strong 
dispositioD is prevalent to plant to the extent of means. 

Jn«ect». -^-The codling moth is present. Borers of all kinds, except the 
raspberry species, are present, but not as numerous as in years paat. A 
sharp knife and wire probe are the means used for their deetruction; and to 
prevent their attacks, wash the trees with a preparation of one-third soft 
soap, one-third fresh-slaked lime and wheat flour, thinned with water to 
the consistency of common paint, and apply with a brush. The tarnish 
plant bug and curculio are present. 

VoTietiei oj Frvit Introduced during the year. — The Lawver apple, Ams- 
den June and Alexander peaches, Wild Croose plum, and Snyder black- 
berry. 

Several new seedling peaches, originating in this county, have been 
brought to, public notice, and are promising. 



SEDGWICK COUNTY. 

BY J. G. 8AMP80N, EL PASO, AND WM. h'cBACKEN, 8UHNY DALE. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been strong, 
and matured at the usual time. 

Oop. — Apples, heavy, considering age; peaches, heavy; pears, good; 
plums, heavy; cherries, very good. 

Varieties lohieh have borne a good Orop this Season. — Apples: Winesap, 
Oilpin, Missouri Fippin, Bed Winter Fearmain, Ben Davis, Early Harvest, 
Carolina Bed June, Maiden's Blush, and Cooper's Early White. Peaches: 
The general varieties. Pears: Bartlett, Plums: Wild Goose, Purple E^, 
and Blue Gage. Cherries: Early Bichmond, Belle Magnifique, Plum Stone 
Uorello. 

Location and Soil. — Lands sloping to the southeast, and sandy, are the 
most productive. 

Diseates. — None have been observed among the orchards, except mildew 
on peaches, and premature dropping. Budded peaches were not affected 
with mildew. 

Qrape Hot appears at the time of "forming and hardening of the seed," 
and during very hot and wet spells. Do not believe that moisture of the 
ground alone is sufficient to generate and support the roL 

Small Pruiit, varieties tested. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany is only 
moderately productive. Blackberries: Kittatinny and Lawton are enor- 
mously productive. Baspberries: Doolittle and McCormick could not do 
better. Gooseberries: The Houghton is productive. Currants are just com- 
J2 
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mencing to fruit. All classes need good cultivation and mulcbiDg. Cur- 
rants fail, uolese planted on the north aide of a hedge or buildings. 

Forestry and OmamentaU. — Planting has been succeeeful. Cottonwood is 
the most desirable for rapid growth; black walDut and ash for gtoeral pur- 
poses. A general disposition exists among our people to plant for timber 
and ornatneutatiou. 

Insects. — The codliog moth has not reached this county. Borers are found 
only in peach trees. A very few rose chafers and curculioe are found. 
StatisticiIL Rbfobt of Nuhbeb or Tbbks already Planted in tbb County. 



New Seedling Peach. — A very promising early variety, by Arnold Moon, 
EiPaso. 



SHAWNEE COUNTY. 

BY THOMAS BlICKMAN, TOPEKA. 

Wood Qrowih. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry trees has been equal 
to an average, and matured at the usual time. 

(M>p. — Apples, light; peaches, pears and cherries, medium. 

Varieties thai bore a good Crop. — Apples: Missouri Pippin and Ladies' 
Blush. Peaches : Hale's Early, Amsdeu June, Crawford's Early, and Craw- 
ford's Late; most of the budded varieties were productive. Cherries: Early 
Kichmond. 

Soil and Location. — I have not observed any difference in soils or locations, 
with reference to fruit fullness. 

Diseases. — Pear blight has l>eeti very damaging. Scab on seedling peaches. 
Twig-blight was quite injurious among Winesap apple trees. 

Orape Rot commenced about the time of "forming and hardening of the 
seed," and continued until the fruit was nearly ripe. It occurred during a 
saturation of the ground by rainfalls, and a high temperature prevailed in 
the atmosphere. The vineyard observed is located on high prairie, having a 
southern exposure, and good surface drainage. The vines are four years old, 
and were Concord, Dracut Amber, and Clinton. The last were most heavily 
injured. 

Small FruiU. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany productive. Blackberries: 
Kittatinoy productive. Raspberries: Doolittle most productive. Goose- 
berries: Medium. Currants: A failure. 

Special Culture. — Blackberries and raspberries are well cultivated, and 
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giveD a top dreasing of uoleached ashea. Have not used shade in the culture 
of curraots. 

Far&ArTj and Ornamentals. — Have beeu successful; no failures from age, 
except the black locust. There is an iucreased diepoaitioa to plant more 
extensively the above classes. 

/n«ectji.^The codliug moth is not prevalent. Borers are numerous in 
neglected orchards. Protection : Wash in May and July with a mixture of 
soap Buds and carbolic acid, and carefully examine the trees, to destroy aucb 
as may escape the effects of the wash. Do not fail to give a careful exam- 
ination to young trees brought from nurseries, before they are planted. 



SUMNER COUNTY. 

BY A. C. SMITH, WELLINGTON. 

Wood Oroioth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry has been good. 

Crop. — Apples, too young to fruit; peaches, a good crop — general varie- 
ties; plums, a good crop of the Wild Gtoose; cherries, a good crop of Early 
Richmond. 

Location and Soil. — High, rolling, sandy prairie loam is the most pro- 
ductive. 

Diseases. — None have appeared. 

Orape Rot is not found in this section. 

SmaU Fruits, varieties tested. — The Wilson's Albany strawberry, Kittatinny 
Blackberry, McCormick raspberry, Houghton gooseberry and Cherry cur- 
rant are productive. The last should be mulched, and sheltered with a high 
board fence on the south. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been successful. For all pur- 
poses, the maple is preferable. There is a disposition to plant for shade, 
shelter and ornamentation. 

Insects. — The codling moth has not, to my knowledge, reached this county. 
Borers: Ad occasional tree has been damaged by them. Good and clean 
culture is beneficial as a prevention to the attacks of the flat-headed species. 

WABAUNSEE COUNTY. 

BY H. A. STILE9, PAVILION. 

Wood Orowtk. — Apple, peach, pear, plum, and cherry, large, and well 
matured. 

Orop. — Apples, light; peaches, pears, plums, and cherries, heavy. 

Varieties yielding a good Orop in 1878. — Apples: Ben Davis, Gilpin, 
Jonathan, Carolina Red June, Early Harvest, Westfield Seek-no-further, 
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and Grimes's Grolden. Peaches: Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Alexan- 
der, aDd Amsdeo. Pears: Bartlett, Howell, and Vicar of Winkfield- 
Plums: Wild Goose and Miner, Cherries: Early Richmond and Morello. 

'VaTietie» FruUmg bothyeart, 1877 and 1878.— Apples : Ben Davis, Grimes's 
Golden, Jonathan, Hightop Sweet, Gilpin, and Maiden's Blush. Peaches: 
Hale'e Early, Alexander, Crawford's Early, and Amsden, Pears: Bartlett, 
Howell, and Vicar of Winkfield. Plums; Mostly native varieties. Cher- 
ries: Early Richmond and Morello. Generally, the varied^ yielding a crop 
in 1877 fruited in 1878, moderately. 

Location and Soil. — No material difference has been observed in these 
respects. 

Causes of Failure. — Heavy rains and wind during the period of blooming 
prevented fertilization and increased vigor in sap circulation, and caused 
premature dropping of the fruit. 

Diseases. — Mildew affected seedling peaches. 

Orape Rot develops at the period of forming and hardening of the seed, 
and is hastened by moisture'and intense heat, accompanied with a still atmos- 
phere. The cases observed cover almost all phases of soil and locations. 
The severest cases are on level ground. In my vineyard, the Clinton is ao 
exception, as it suffers most, and is located on a dry hillside. The Concord, 
in my case, does not rot, though on a low, rich soil. 

Small Fruits, varieties tested. — Strawberries : Wilson's Albany, Col. Cheney, 
and Green Prolilic. Blackberries: Kittatinny, Lawton, and Missouri 
Mammoth. Raspberries: McCormick, Doolittle, and Davidson's Thorn- 
leas. Gooseberries: Houghton. Currants: Red Dutch. 

Means Used in Oulture. — Strawberries: Mulching. Blackberries: Culti- 
vation, and mulching during the ripening period, and summer clipping of 
the canes, cutting out all unnecessary shoots. Raspberries: Early cultiva- 
tion, or mulching, and clipping, as for blackberries. Gooseberries: Cultiva- 
tion or mulching, and partial shade. Currants: Shading on the south by a 
fence or stone wall is important to success. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Wherever planted and cared for, they have 
been successful. Cottonwood, on the upland, fails from age. Honey locust 
is the most preferable variety. An increasing disposition to plant for com- 
fort and adornment is manifest. 

Inseels. — Codling moth is found in some apple orchards. Borers; All 
species are prevalent, except the round-headed apple-tree borer, which is not 
plenty. Remedy: Use the knife and probe, and for protection apply a wash 
of soft soap, with lime and sulphur added, to the bodies of trees. A liberal 
supply of ashes around the base of peach trees is quite effectual. The tree 
cricket is common among peaches. Curculio: Fully one-third of the crop 
of peaches were made worthless, the past year, by this pest. 

lAst of varieties of Fruk Planted, not Reported for 1877. — Apples : Stump, 
Myers's Crab No. 20, Cole {lyn. Scarlet Perfume), Pound Royal, Cooper's 
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Early White, and UewtowD Pippio, Peaches: Old Mixoo Free and Yel- 
Rareripe. Peara: Beurre Deil. Cherries: Eoglish Morelto. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



BY J. B. SNYDEB, WASHINGTON. 

Wood Qrouitk. — Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry trees has been 
remarkably large, aad matured earlier than UBual. 

Orop. — Apples, medium ; peaches, heavy ; pears, medium ; plums, a failure ; 
cherries, medium. 

Varietiee of Aj^les producing a Orop in 1878. — Ben Davis, Rawles Genet, 
and Carolina Red June. Such varieties as were productive in 1877 were 
also productive in 1878. 

Soil and Location. — Heavy soils, having some sand, and a northern slope, 
were the most productive. 

Small Fruits. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany,* with plenty of wild ones 
among them, to fertilize. Blackberries: Kittatinny and Lawton. Rasp- 
berries: Doolittle, McCormick, and the native varieties, which are as fine as 
any, when cultivated. Gooseberries: Houghton. Currants: Red Dutch, 
and a valuable native variety from the Plains. 

Special OuUure. — Strawberries: Mulch lightly. Blackberries and rasp- 
berries: Head back the canes in summer. Currants: Protect by a fence on 
the south side. 

Foreetry and Ornamentals. — Have been successful ; none iail as they age. 
Black walnut is the most desirable for all purposes. There is an increaaing 
disposition to plant, with the settlers of this county. 

Insects. — The rose chafer has caus^ some trouble in yeara past. The cur- 
culio is very annoying. 

Ifev> Fruit. — There are many fine varieties of new seedling peaches; also, 
apricots. The native raspberry, under culture, is producing fine results. 
The native strawberry, under culture, is excelling the tame in quality. The 
wild or native mulberry is being brought under culture for its fruit, which is 
much improved thereby. 

•UndoubtHllr IncorrecU; nmmed WUhd, u thmt vsrlstr poueasn itTong ttftmiaale powan.— Sec- 
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WILSON COUNTY. 



BY G. B. BROWN, GUILFOBD. 



Wood Grow0i. — Apple, peach, pear, plum aad cherry, medium, and well 
matured — earlier than usual. Some varieties of apples, pears and cherries 
made a second blooming. 

Oop. — Apples, most varieties heavy; peaches, light; pears and cherries, 
heavy on old trees. 

Varidies Bearing a Good Orop in 1878. — ^Apples : Wineaap, Rawles Genet, 
White Winter Pearmain, Milam, Red Winter Pearmaiu, Ben Davis. Late 
spring JroBta destroyed much of the young fruit. 

DUeaaee. — Premature dropping of the fruit 

Small Fruits, varieties tested. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany, Green Pro- 
lific. Blackberries: Kittatinny. Raspberries: McCormick. Gooseberries: ' 
Houghton. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been successful ; none failed ex- 
cept evergreens, hemlock and balsam lir. There ia an increasing disposition 
to plant, among our people. 

Insects. — The codling moth has been found this season for the first time. 
Borers prevail among the apple and peach trees ; the flat-headed species 
only in the apple tree. Remedy: Knife and clean culture. Cureulio' — 
Plums and peaches were rendered almost worthless by this insect. 



WOODSON COUNTY. 

BY W. W. SMITH, NEOSHO PALIS. 

Wood Growth. — Apple, peach, pear, plum, and cherry, medium. The 
varieties making a second growth were tbe Wagener and Northern Spy. 

Oop. — Apples, light; peaches and plums, heavy; pears and cherries, 
medium. 

Varieiiss which bore a good Orop in 1878. — Apples: Carolina Red June, 
Maiden's Blush, Gilpin, and Summer Queen. Peaches: Crawford's Early 
and Crawford's Late. Pears: Duchesse de Angouleme. Plums: Wild 
Goose and Miner, 

VarieOea which Fruiied both in 1877 and 1878.— Apples : Carolina Red 
June, Summer Queen, Maiden's Blush, Rawles Genet, and Gilpin. Pears; 
Duchesse de Angouleme. 

Location and Soil. — Cannot discover any difierence in results. Causes of 
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Don-productiveuesB of leading varieties : Heavy winds aiid atorms during the 
fertilizing period. 

Diseases. — Twig-blight, rot, and premature caating of the fruit. 

Small Frv,iU, varieties tested. — Wilson's Albany strawberry, Kittatinny 
blackberry, McCormick raspberry. Pale Red gooseberry, and Red Dutch 
Currant, are productive. 

Meaiu Used in Culture. — Strawberries: Mulching id winter. Blackber- 
ries: Heading-in canes in growing season. Gooseberries: Heavy pruning 
and mulching. Currants : Sheltering from summer sun. 

Forestry and Ornamentals. — Planting has been a success. The black 
locust fails from attacks of borers. No varieties have failed from age. The 
leading variety for all purposes is the cottonwood. There is an increased 
disposittoD to plant for timber and ornaraentation^ 

Insects. — The codling moth is becoming prevalent. Bonfires in the orchard 
are used \a allure the female to destruction. Borers: Only the flat-headed 
species have been troublesome. Remedy: Those in the trees should be cut 
out. Ashes thrown around the base of peach trees are a good prevention. 
Tree crickets have been noticed. The rose chafer has been very aouoyiog 
and destructive in the last five years. 

New Seedling Apple. — By Robert Mowry; very promising. 

Liet ofvarieOee Planted, not reported for 1877. — Apples: Bentley's Sweet, 
Benoni, Hightop Sweet, Nickajack, American Summer Pearmain, Kansas 
Keeper, Roman Stem, Skinner's Pippin, Jonathan, Pryor Bed, and Roxbury 
Russet. Crabs: Hewes, Hyslop, and Transcendent. 



WYANDOTTE COUNTY. 

BY W. W. DICKINSON, WYANDOTTE. 

Wood Orotvtk. — Apple : Heavy in fore part and light in the latter part of 
the season. Peach: Fruiting trees, moderate; young trees grew rapidly. 
Pear and plum: Moderate. Cherry: Old trees, light; young trees, good. 
All classes matured earlier than usual. 

Orop. — Apples, light; peaches and pears, medium; plums light; cherries, 
heavy. 

Varieties that produced a good Orop in 1878. — Apples; Yellow Beliflower, 
Early Harvest, and Golden Sweet. Peaches: General varieties. Plums: 
Damson and Wild Goose. Cherries: General varieties. Such trees as failed 
in fruiting in 1877 were generally productive in 1878. 

Location and Soil. — Low, rich grounds, well sheltered, with southeast 
exposure, have been most productive. The non-productiveness of leading 
varieties in 1878 is attributed to over-bearing in 1877, which reduced the 
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trees to such a low condition of vitality as to prevent the formation of per- 
fect fruit buda. . 

Diseaeee. — Twig-blight, light, and premature dropping of fruit. 

Grape Rot. — Borne vineyards are attacked by this disease at the ripening 
period. It appears at seventy to eighty degrees; with a higher temperature, 
and accompanied with wind, it declines. The vineyard observed is located 
on rich, loamy soil, having natural drainage, aud a southeast exposure; age, 
two to eight years. 

SmaU Fruits. — Strawberries: Wilson's Albany productive. Blackberries: 
Law ton productive. RaspbeVries: Improved Black Cap productive. Goose- 
berries: Houghton productive. Currants: Red Dutch moderately produc- 
tive. 

Special Oulture. — Strawberries: Rich soil, and mulched with short straw. 
Blackberries and raspberries: Clean and pruning. Currauts: Clean culti- 
vation, and shelter by a high board fence. Cannot advise planting them 
under trees. 

Forestry and Omamentale. — Have been successful; none fail with age. 
Soft maple is the most desirable for all purposes. The disposition U> plant 
is increasing. 

Insects. — The codling moth is prevalent. The raspberry borer has been 
found in neglected grounds. A few tarnish plant bugs were found last 
season. The curculio has been very damaging, and the cost of protecting our 
fruits E^ainst them is too great to justiiy the effort. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 

FRUIT GROWING ON THE PLAINS. 

BY W. E. FOBNOT, ELLSWORTH. 

It is with pleasure I add my mite to the growing interest \a fruit growing, 
and while we are young in years, yet we of the central west feel like giving 
and receiving in turn. 

When I first went to Ellsworth county (spring of '71), fruit growing was 
one of the unknown things, and considered one of the poHtive failures. I 
took a homestead, and determined to have some fruit or quit the business of 
attempting to make a liviDg by farming. Everything was new. It seemed 
that the few "old settlers" had given up io despair, there heing at that time 
perhaps not over a dozen fruit trees in the county, if indeed so many. It 
looked "blue" emjugh to me, aud it was with considerable doubt that I went 
to work, believing that trees would grow if they had reasonably good care, 
My commencement was with yearling apples, a few May and Morello cherries, 
a few Wilson strawberries, Concord grape vines, with a few little peach 
sprouts, that came from seed brought with us. All was set in newly-broken 
sod ground, and I began to congratulate myself that fruit growing would 
yet be a success, when a herd of Texas cattle swept over my little plantation, 
and nearly destroyed it I finally had to change location with what I saved, 
and lost some of my trees in transplanting to higher ground. I planted a 
bed of Green Prolific strawberries, a rod wide and some three rods long, 
which made an exceedingly good growth of vines, but finally lost them, from 
not giving them the attention they should have had during the dry part of 
the season, and in part from the ground being rather too sandy. Since 
changing my strawberries to ground underlaid with clay, or on clay subsoil, 
I find no difficulty in growing vines and fruit, even with the poorest care. 

In '74, the grasshoppers put a check on the "good feeling" we had worked 
up in favor of fruit, and I felt as though I was swamped. I lost all my 
pears, with one or two exceptions, caused, as I believe, from exposure of the 
bark to the hot rays of the sun after being stripped of their leaves. Numer- 
ous have been the causes to dampen our ardor in fruit growing; but to-day 
the orchards in our county are numbered by acres, and ne know fruit will 
grow if half-decently cared for. I have successfully grown three or four 
kinds of currants by heavy mulekinff. May and Morello cherries are io 
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bearing. I have Dot been successful od my grouode with grapes, although 
there are many in the Deighborhood who are successful. Houghton and 
American Seeilling gooseberries are successfully grown. Wilson, Kittatinny 
and Iowa blackberries are a success. Black Cap raspberries are a success. 
Quinces have not fruited yet, but are making a healthy growth. Damson 
and blue plums are making a good growth, but have not fruited. The finer 
classes of cherries died entire. Roses succeed with very little attention. 
Snowballs have proved a failure, with the ordinary care usually given. I 
think they will succeed by mulching. My experience leads me to believe 
that the western portion of the State will, in the near future, outstrip the 
eastern, in the item of numerous and prosperous orchardists. We are 
receiving the benefiu of the experience of the fruit growers in eastern Kan- 
sas, ^nd there is an extensive desire to secure the reports of the Horticul- 
tural Society, or to have access to them. We need means to procure for 
those who wish to plant Iruit such information as will enable them to obtain 
such trees as they need. - Our portion of the State is constantly besieged 
by hungry tree agents, who are a curse to the community, for the simple 
reason that in hundreds of instances old refuse nursery stock is being shoved 
upon us, and the fraud will only be found out when too late. There are 
thousands of poor people in the western counties who do not know of the 
existence of the State Horticultural Society, nor of the valuable information 
contained in the reports of that society ; and if there eould be something done 
by the Society to keep before the new settlers in the west the information 
that is desirable for them to know, in the nay of kinds of fruit to plant and 
proper methods of caring for them, habits of the trees, whether wide-spread- 
ing tops or close, high-top trees, distance to plant, varieties for family and 
market, color of fruit, cooking and eating varieties of apples, the extreme 
caution necessary in purchase of peari and other fine or tender fruits, and 
prices of trees and plants, a vagt amount of good would be done. From a 
careful observation of the cauvass by fruiHree peddlers in this section of the 
State, there has, the past season, been no less than (25,000 worth of orders 
taken, a goodly portion of which has been delivered, and /op which the pur- 
chasers have paid more than one hundred per cent, more than they should 
have paid; and hundreds of them don't know a single, solitary thing of the 
kinds bought, and won't know until too late to remedy the evil. The Legis- 
lature ought to pass a law prohibiting "tree agents" from canvassing in the 
State, unless holding a certificate jrom the Secretary of the State Horticultural 
Society, and signed by him, showing the nursery he represents, and that it ia 
responsible for the "tree gent's" acts, and should compel the tree agent to 
carry with him a complete list of the varieties recommended by the State 
Horticultural Society, which list should be presented to each purchaser for 
examination. 
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HORTICULTURE ON THE PLAINS. 

BY M, ALIiBN, HAYS CITY, 

When your Secretary wrote and aaked me for a paper with the above cap- 
tion, I might have said we have DODe; and to bis suggestion that the paper 
be made historical, I might well have said that the horticulture of this mys- 
tic region is Bcarcely yet begun — its history belongs to the future. However, 
this will depend on what we choose to call the "PlainB." They used to 
reach from the base of the Rocky MoiiDtaiua to the timber regions of the 
East, then to the Misaissippi, and later to the Missouri; but Pike, the first 
intelligent explorer of the Louisiana country, placed the imaginary line near 
the head of the beautiful valley in which we are now assembled. Since 
that the line has been pushed to the sixth principal meridian, and by many 
probably further west. But for the purpose of this paper we will consider 
the region in question as extending east of the mouutaius as far as the short 
or buffalo grass predomiuates, being 400 miles or more iu width and twice as 
long, embracing considerable more than one-half of the State of Kansas. 
My location is about one hundred miles out into thia district from the middle 
of its eastern border, or where the Kausas Pacific Railway crosses the 99th 
meridian of west longitude, at Hays City. 

It is Baid the first attempt to cultivate the "Plains" was made at Haya 
City, in 1867 or '68, when a writer said : "Our little town is surrounded on 
every hand by Indians and buffalos, and the chief amuaemeut of the people 
is running after the one or from the other." He also wrote: " I fenced in five 
acres of land on the bottom, between town and the fort. The simple plowing 
coat me $150. All the available plows were brok6n in trying to break the 
stubborn aod. The aeaaon was very dry, with no rain for a long time. The 
efibrt at culture was a failure, aud the gardener who was to share in the 
crops took a foot paaaage with a Mexican train for the south." About this 
time Prof Agassiz was invited to visit the Plains. He did so, and after 
carefully examining the soil he affirmed "that it was eminently adapted to 
the culture of wheat," and predicted "that this plain district would yet be- 
come the leading region of the world for the production of that cereal." 
Since 1874 this prediction of Agassiz is rapidly approaching fulfillment. 
And I would here like to submit these queries: la not a good wheat soil also 
a good fruit soil ? — and in a climate where winter wheat fiouriahes, can it be 
very bad for fruit? 

When I first visited this country, in 1872, 1 fouud two cottonwood trees 
bad been planted in front of the hospital at Fort Haya (these are yet in 
good condition), and two or three acres of forest trees, in nursery rows, on 
the experimental grounds of the Kansas Pacific Railway at Ellis, in the 
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western part of our couoty. These trees seem to have iailed from time to 
time, so that but very few if any of them now remain. 

In the spring of 1873 I forwarded a considerable cbllectioo of trees and 
shriibe from northern IlliDois, and in 1874 I obtained from J. C. Teas and 
others what made out quite a large list of trees, plants and shrubs. This 
was the season of drouth and grasshoppers, when every green thing perished 
— not only all my trees and shrnba, but such things as rhubarb, asparagus 
and horseradish were also completely wiped out. Two or three others who 
planted moderately tbia season fared no better. My grounds had not been 
well selected, my sorts were not all that they should have been, and I was 
not on the ground In person. Another just such a season would not produce 
the same results, as I am now situated ; neither can just such a cooditioQ of 
things ever again occur. Our immense herds of bufiklo had but recently 
(that is to say, in the past three or four years) been slaughtered and driven 
away. Three hundred acres would have covered all the breaking in the 
county; the surface of the ground was hard, and would shed rain nearly 
equal to a shingle roof; the excessive drouth caused it to crack, and a long, 
protracted rain in September gave it a deep and complete soaking. The 
following winter was a severe oue, freezing three or four feet deep. This 
seemed to break up the crust, and to radically change the texture and some- 
what the color of the soil. Its original condition can only be partially re- 
gained in a small way by close herding of stock on a piece of ground in wet 
weather. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, in the spring of 1875 P. W. Smith 
and myself procured some trees and vines at Lawrence. The trees brought 
us borers, and the vines were dead. Everything planted this season iu good 
order grew well, and I have planted more or less each season since, with the 
most gratifying results, except one thing : the first frost, or rather freeze, in 
the fall of 1877, killed outright several sorts of my peach trees and injured 
some others, leaving only one or two sorts apparently uninjured, so they 
bloomed the following spring. No other trees were in the least injured, and 
my friend Smith's peach trees, with less or more moderate culture, almost 
entirely escaped this disaster. We have already had gooseberries, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, grapes and peaches to taste, and expect soon to have all 
these to eat, and apples too. Pear and plum trees seem to grow as well as 
anything else in the fruit-tree line; in fact, wild plums grow and hear very 
profusely in many places on the Plains. I have gathered very fine ones, as 
well as wild grapes, near the 100th meridian of west longitude, 38° 30" north 
latitude, where herds of wild horses have, until recently, ranged undisturbed. 

On forestry I have to say, that much land is being taken and held under 
the "act to encourage the growth of timber on the Western prairies," and 
much information is needed by our people on this subject as weJl as on fruit 
growing. I have trees of the cottonwood, grown from cuttings in 1875, now 
four inches in diameter and fifteen feet high, and many thousands, on a tim- 
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ber claim — small one-year seedlings, planted in 1676 — that are dov tvo 
and one-half to three and one-half inchea in diameter, and ten to fifteen feet 
high. ABh IB our best native wood, but, like other good things, comes slow. 
The box elder probably does as well here as anywhere; the honey locust is 
good ; Bycamore and our native mulberry promise well. The hackberry and 
red elm are among our best native trees to plant. They both grow on our 
dryest and most barren spots, and both take kindly to good soil and culture, 
and, with these advantages, grow quite rapidly. The soft maple and white 
and golden willows are not so highly esteemed here as further east, but we 
have native willows that are next to the cottonwood as rapid growers, and 
they may prove to be worthy of propagation. 

I desire to also say a good word for the Osage orange as a timber tree on 
the Plains. It must not, however, be planted among corn, as most of the 
others may. The Osage will not endure shade. For hedging, with us it is 
a grand success. It requires, however, here as elsewhere, clean and careful 
culture for the first one or two years after planting. This is a southern tree, 
and I apprehend that some of our best contributions in sorts may come from 
that direction. While in the north, we looked for sorts that were hardy in 
the winter. Here, summer hardiness will be found quite as essential ; and 
this quality of summer hardiness must be looked for in the south. The field 
is a large one for experiment^ and much time and efibrt are being wasted by 
our people. 

We ought to have a testing-ground or school of horticulture well out on 
the "Plains." Large bodies of school lands havj been selected, mostly in 
Ellis county, in lieu of sections 16 and 36, on the Pottawatomie reserve. We 
ought to have some consideration in return. What better could the State do 
for us or for itself, in fact, than to inaugurate measures for such an institu- 
tion on a grand scale? As all the State institutioDs thus far have been lo- 
cated in the eastern third of the State, now let us have a new and useful one 
in the west. The country is now fast filling up, and needs something more 
than individual enterprise in this direction, and we hope to not cry to you in 
vain. Our population is already too dense to rely on our flocks and herds ; 
we must raise forests and fruits as well as cereals, and vegetables, and the 
gr^at questiou is, How are these things to be done t There is no longer any 
doubt about our soil or the amount of our rainfall ; but the peculiarities of 
our climate and its effect upon vegetable growth, insect enemies, etc., should 
be closely looked after by men of science in the field and testing-grounds, 
that ought to be established as part of a horticultural school for all this 
plain district. 

Such I conceive to be some of the means to be used to send the "treeless 
Plains" to where the "Desert" has already gone. 
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REVIEW OF TREE PLANTING IN THE ARKANSAS VAL- 
LEY BY THE A. T. & S. F. R. R. 



BY C. H, LONGSTBETH, FORESTER, HUTCHINSON. 

In reply to the request for a review of our work iu forest-tree growing 
along the line of the Atchisou, Topeka & Santa F^ Railroad, I will begin 
by sayiug, that the said Railroad Company, at the completion of the road to 
the west line of the State, in 1872, finding a large portion of their land grant 
in what is termed "the treeless Plains," and believing it to be an aD-importaot 
matter to take some action in solviog the question whether trees would grow 
on those plains, iu the fall and winter of 1872 and 1873 entered into arrange- 
ments with Prof. S. T. Kelsey, whereby he was to experiment in tree-growing 
at difierent points alofag the line of said road. 

Mr. Keleey commenced this work in the spring of 1873, 1 commeDciog at 
the same time as foreman for him. When I came on the ground, Mr. Kelsey 
had already located bis experimental stations, as follows : The first at Hutch- 
inson, the second at Ellinwood, the third at Larned, the fourth at Speare* 
ville, the fifth at Pierceville, and the sixth at Syracuse. Everything being 
in its natural state, i. e., the prairie unbroken, we could do but little more 
during 1873 than to prepare the ground for future work. We did, however, 
plant quite a number of tFees and seeds at the first four stations in the spring 
of 1873, which did remarkably well, considering the circumstances. 

In the spring of 1874 we planted quite extensively on all our grounds. 
The spring being favorable, the trees and seeds all started oS* nicely, and 
promised welt; but later in the season it came on very dry and continued so, 
the season of 1874 being known as the "drouth year" throughout the State. 
Notwithstanding the dry weather, our trees all seemed to stand it very well, 
and by keeping the plows and cultivators running, we felt very sure we could 
bring them through all right. But to cap the climax, about the middle of 
July the grasshoppers came down upon us, and for a time threatened to take 
all. Mr. Ketsey, till the 'hoppers came, kept up all courage and had entire 
faith in his work; but, upon their appearance, I noticed for the first time 
that he seemed a little " blue." We accepted the situation, however, and 
concluded to stick to it. In the fall, after the 'hoppers and dry season had 
done us all the injury they could, we found, after looking over the grounds, 
that most of the trees were alive — had made a good growth, and promised 
to come out in fair condition in the spring. 

During the fall and winter of 1874 and 1875, the Railroad Company 

J found they were getting, as they thought, very poor, and began to cut down 

expenses all around. Mr. Kelsey, already thinking the amount he was 

allowed to carry on the work with was too small, when the Company reduced 
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the amouDt coocluded he could do Dothiog with bo small a sum, gave up, and 
left Id the winter of 1875. 

The Compaoy still wiehiDg to keep the work up, eDtered iuto arraDgemeota 
with me, wherebj I took full charge of the bugioesa March 1st, 1875. I knew 
full well that the amount they were wllliag to allow was very small to 
earry on the work, but, through the solicitations of Mr, Eelsey aud others, 
I took hold of it, and have continued with it until the present time. I have 
bad to study economy; have had to work hard to make it win; but have 
BO far made a success of it. Upon taking charge, I was compelled to 
change ray plans somewhat from those provided by Mr. Kelsey. He was 
experimenting with every tree he could get; but I had to give this up, and 
confine myself principally to the growing of our native trees. I also aban- 
doned, for the time being, the two western stations, and gave my whole time 
to the first four. 

No twit hetan ding the dry season and grasshopper raid of 1874, our trees 
came out in the spring of 1875 in very &ir condition. The 'hoppers not 
having deposited any eggs in this section in 1874, we did not sufier from 
them in 1875. In fact, since I took charge of the work in March, 1875, the 
seasons have been favorable to tree growth. The grasshoppers made a raid 
on us again in 1876, damaging the trees to some extent. Aside from this, 
the conditions have been favorable for tree growth upon our esperimental 
grounds, and the results of the work have been all that could be reasonably 
expected. While we have a great deal to learn yet in this tree-culture prob- 
lem in western Kansas, there are some questions that are now settled beyond 
any dispute. When these experiments were begun, many people were 
doubtful whether trees would grow in this country at all, especially the western 
portion. I think we have practically settled that question, for the trees are 
here to-day, ready as living witnesses to testify to the fact. The trees now 
growing on our grounds comprise the following list: Box elder, green ash, 
Cottonwood, honey locust, black walnut, white elm, Osage orange, gray wil- 
low, silver maple, hackberry, ailanthus and catalpa. Of evergreens, there 
are the Scotch and Austrian pine. Of the trees tried, but not successful so 
for, are the American and European larch and the American chestnut. 

The conditions have been such as to put the trees to severe tests. There 
has been no extraordiuary work done with them: they have simply been 
planted and cultivated well. It has been asserted that we irrigated some of 
our grounds: this is not the case. There has been no occasion for irrigation. 
The rainfall has been sufficient so far, and I believe will continue so. 

AmoDg the several varieties that have proved successful, we would recom- 
mend the following as the best for general planting: Cottonwood, honey 
locust, box elder, elms, black walnut, green ash, Osage orange ; and fur fuel 
and fruit, the peach. The above list we can relyon here. The silver maple 
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do«8 well on low, heavj land ; but on saady, light soils aod the uplands it is 
not a succees. 

There are other treeB of more or leas value now being tested, which promise 
well, and may be planted by those who want a greater variety, or can aflbrd 
the greater care and cost necessary to insure success ; among which might be 
Darned as worthy of atteotioa the burr oak, backberry, Kentucky coffee tree, 
ailantbus, catalpa and gray willow. Of the evergreeDS, ttie Scotch and 
Austrian pines are the only ones we have been successful with so &r. How- 
ever, not much attention has been given to this class of trees. 

Our grounds contain some 20 acres in each place — about 80 acres in all. 

Hutchinson is 180 miles west of the east line of the State. Elevation, 
1,500 feet; soil, light, sandy loam. Ellinwood is 215 miles west of the east 
line of the State. Elevation, 1,760 feet; soil, black, sandy loam, rather 
heavy, with a tenacious subsoil. Our third location was changed from Lar- 
ned to Garfield, which is 25tj miles west of the State line. Elevation, 2.100 
feet. Speareville, the fourth station, is 284 miles west of the State line. 
Elevation, 2,478 feet. This last station at one time went by the common 
name of "Dry Ridge." It is located away up on the highest uplands; and 
while the trees have not grown so rapidly at this point as at the other sta- 
tions, they have made a healthy and thrifty growth, and are doing well. 

lu conclusion, I will state that these experiments have been made in a part 
of the State pastured by buffalo in 1871 ; the trees have had none of the par- 
ticular care usual in nurseries; all the conditions have beeu such as to make 
the tests severe, so that any results attained should be reliable; and so far as 
we may judge from our experience in this work for the past six years, these 
experiments justify the conclusion that forest trees may be successfully grown 
to the west line of the Stale, and probably to a considerable distance beyond. 
The results have stimulated our people to action in the growing of trees 
throughout this portion of the State, and have aided to keep before the public 
the subject of forest culture — a subject of vast importance, in view of the 
future wants of the whole country. 

The following tables show the growth of some of our trees. I have not 
yet taken notes of the trees at Ellinwood. 
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The above notes were taken in November, 1878, of a por^on of the trees 
growing at Hutchinson, planted from seed. 
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The above notes were taken at Garfield, in November, 1878. All were 
planted from seed, except the cotUnwood and willow; they from cuttiaga. 
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The above notes were taken in November, 1878, at Speareville. These 
treee were all planted from seed, at the datee named, 

I will mail you a pamphlet that I have written, giving instructions in tree 
growing in this county. If any of your members want one, they can get it 
by addressing me at this place. 



REPORT OP HORTICULTURAL EFFORTS AT BAXTER 
SPRINGS, CHEROKEE COUNTY. 



BY N. D. LNGBAHAH, 



[Nora.— This report covers the work of a period of many years, by one of the most 
thoroughly practical and intelligent. hoFticulturiHta in Kansas, and the lists and-expeti- 
ences herein givcD will be valuabie as a reference to persons who may plant Id that 
locality in the future. — Seceetahy,] 

I send the following list of fruit, forest, ornamental trees, etc., all of which 
I have grown as nursery stock, and those marked as fruiting I have now on 
my own grounds, as well as all the forest trees, successful evergreens, and the 
roses. 

I know of no failures here in the quality of fruits. My numbers, from 
one to ten inclusive, ten being the highest success, refer to productiveness 
only. 

I published in our county papers a call for the fruit growers to meet at 
13 
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Columbus, but on account of the inclemency of the weather there were but 
two or three email growers present ; tberefure I am under the oeceseity of 
giving the results of my owd experience and that of my neighbors, with the 
same varieties, on similar soils, topography esseDtiatly the same, and with 
like culture. I send you a list of cultivated varieties, with their compara- 
tive success. 

I do not give new varieties originated in this county, as we have none ex- 
cept several varieties of early peaches in 1877, which, on account of the 
unfavorable season of the present year, have not been fully tested. They 
were all a few days earlier than the Amsdeo's June, medium sized, similar 
in flavor, clings and semi-clings. They originated in the grounds of Enoch 
Cartor, Cyrus W. Harvey and Charles Woods, These varieties will prob- 
ably be fully tested the coming season, as buds were freely distributed among 
our leading fruit-men. 

Cyrus W. Harvey and Captain Hubbard, of Baxter Springs, are among 
OUT largest and most successful orcbardists. They get their mail at our of- 
fice, but Harvey lives five miles north of me, and Captain Hubbard six 
miles southeast of here. I select their orchards with mine as representative 
orchards, the soil and exposure all differing from each other. All are lai^ 
orchards. I have between 4,000 and 5,000 bearing trees, Harvey probably 
as many, and Captain Hubbard I presume about one-half as many. 

I have a vineyard of about 1,200 vines, set eight feet apart each way, 
trained to stakes five feet high; two and three canes up, according to 
strength of root; medium winter and summer pruning; ordinary cultiva- 
tion, with occasional top-dressing of well-rotted stable manure. High, roll- 
ing prairie on bank of Willow creek, sloping cast and south ; soil, sandy, 
clay loam (red), mixed with gravel ; subsoil, gravel, bed of creek, bastard 
lime rock (lime and fiint). The grape crop was a failure last season, and 
a partial failure in 1876 and 1877. There were excessive rains in '76 and 
'77, which rotted the grapes in the early season ; clusters imperfect. The 
growing season of the present year was extremely wet, and the maturing ex- 
cessively hot and dry. The sudden and severe change finished the grapes. 
The result was the same on all soils, in every location, and with all kinds of 
treatment. 

Apples and peaches do uniformly well. No very marked exceptions in 
the apple, except as indicated by my numerals. In peaches, the Yellow 
Alberge is the only exception. In ordinary years the side of the Alberge 
next to the sun dries on the pit ; the other side good. Splendid in wet sea- 
sons. 

Of the cherries, the Hearts, Bigarreaus and Dukes are a feilure. 

Fears in the immediate vicinity are subject to blight as marked. Cause 

to me unknown ; probably some peculiarity in my soil or locality, as with 

■ the same culture the pear succeeds on other farms, notably in Mr, Harvey'e 

orchard and on some farms near Captain Hubbard's. I cannot speak for 
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the county. It is m}' opiDioa, however, that the change from the wet spell 
Id June to that of Lot and dry in July and August was severe on most vari- 
eties of pears. It seriously Injured currants in localities not shaded ; also, 
many varieties of evergreens. Mulching is essential for both currants and 
evergreens. In ordinary seasons this is an excellent climate for grapes, af- 
fording ample rains during the growing season — April, May and June — a 
UDiform and high temperature, with little or no rain during the maturing 
period — July, August and September. These climatic conditions give us 
grapes in perfection. 

At the risk of being considered odd, if not silly, allow me to suggest that 
timber belts or screens, as a protection to orchards, are a delusion and a 
snare, originating in the fertile brain of nurserymen — of whom I have been 
one. Object, to sell deciduous and ornamental trees; arbor vitie, Norway 
spruce and other high-priced trees being recommended as the most desirable. 
Plenty of sun and plenty of air are essentials to success. Take my orchard 
and the orchard of my late partner, Capt. Wm. Hyland, deceased : my old 
orchard, of 1,162 apple trees, is set thirty feet apart, <piineu,'nx, filled in with 
the same number of peach trees, surrounded by Osage orange hedge, four feet 
high, closely trimmed twice each year. In midsummer the temperature is 
from five to eight degrees higher inside than on the outside. The Captain's 
orchard is set in the same way, and ia about the same size. It is Inclosed 
with Osage hedge, not kept down until June of the present year. Inside, 
on the south, side, he has a timber belt of soil maple, closely planted. He 
estimated the temperature of his orchard at from eight to ten degrees higher 
than mine. Both are too hot — his almost unbearably so in hot weather. I 
believe it injurious to fruit, and so did he. I would plant further apart, and 
give all the air I could. Let fruit-meu discuss this. 

I regret very much that ill-health prevents my visiting the orchards in 
this county, which would enable me to render a full and complete report. 

Baxter Sprinos, Dec. 8, 1878. 

[The tabulM Ibt or rrult treea, etc., giDvu in Chaiokee couDt;, accompuiiliig this npoit, wUI be 

(Ound on the two ToUawlDe pagea-l 
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LIST OF FRUIT. F0BE3T AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. SHRUBS AND 
PLANTS, GROWN IN CHEROKEE COUNTY. 

(VnrtellM lefl bUnk h»Ta not ji* frnited.) 
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ORNITHOLOGY— A DEFENSE OF BIRDS. 



BY J. W. ROBSON, CHEEVER, 

(Fram tbe DIcklnuD CountT Chronicle of Uay Stb, 1879.) 

Like other benefactors of the human family, birds come in for more than 
their abare of misrepreaentation and abuse. And, strange to say, many of 
thoee who traduce their character, and would proscribe them if they had the 
power, by charging them with theft, and therefore injurious to the farmer, 
are generally the men who never planted a strawberry bed or owned a cherry 
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tree. We seldom hear men complain who make a specialty of growing fruit; 
but the accusation generally comes from those nbo eeldom see an orchard or 
own a garden of small fruits, and who never see the produce of such but at 
the dinner or supper table; and while they are eating the luscious fruit, 
which has never cost them a thought or one drop of sweat, as far as their 
culture is concerned, they raise a cry of indignation against robins and birds 
in general, as being the destroyers of cherries and other small fruits. We 
think this question can be easily settled. Ripe fruits have not a season of 
twelve months. Four weeks is about the extent of the cherry season. 
During four months our orchard and garden fruits ripen and are gathered. 
A few weeks suffice to garner our cereals. Kow, the birds cannot fast the 
remaining eight months of the year, and survive. No, during two-thirds of 
the year, the birds are laboring for man; and he must be mean and selfish 
who would deny them a small quota of those fruits they have labored so 
fiutbfully to preserve. But let us look at the facts. An investigation of the 
stomachs of a few of our fruit-eating birds will settle this question con- 
clusively. 

The stomach of a robin in March contains worms, grubs and seeds; April, 
insects, worms and grubs; May, the same; June, the same, and fruits; July 
and August, all sorts of caterpillars and grubs; September, he has left us. 
The stomach of the thrush reveals the same contents. The red-headed wood- 
pecker also steals our small fruits, yet the. exam iuation of his stomach proves 
the fact that ants and their larvtc, beetles and the larvse of tree borers, tree 
caterpillars, mised with fruit, are his chief food. At the close of the fruit 
season, he lives upon insect life alone. 

Another bird that comes under the ban of the destroyer is the goldei 
oriole. A close examination of his stomach will also show that he is the 
friend of the horticulturist. It contains beetles, moths, butterflies, curculio, 
chrysalids, grasshoppers, weevils, and fruit. In the month of August, he 
departs to his southern home. 

The quail (gentle Bob White) is not a fruitreating bird, living exclusively, 
as he does, upon grain, chinch bugs, ants, and terrestrial insects generally; 
and yet he is eagerly sought after and destroyed by trap and gun. 

Thisbillof fare ought to satisfy every unprejudiced mind that the feathered 
tribes are not the enemies, but the friends of man. "The presence of the 
insect is universal; in the ubiquity of its numbers, legion." To this uuiversal 
monster birth responds the bird, "incessantly active with the swiftness of 
his wlugj" The great moment is that, when the insect, developing itself 
through the heat, meets the bird face to face— the bird multiplied in num- 
bers — the bird which, having oo other sustenance, must feed at this very _ 
moment a numerous progeny with her living prey. Kvery year the world 
would be endangered if the bird could suckle — if its aliment were the work 
of an individual, of a stomach. But see! the noisy, restless brood, by six, 
ten or twenty bills, cry out, more, more! And the exigency is so great — such , 
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the materDal ardor to respoDd to this demand — that even a little titmouee 
will carry three hundred caterpillars a day to satisfy its young. And even 
in the gloomiest montha, when the sleep of nature so closely resembles death, 
we have birds who are actively engaged prying into the private affaire of the 
insect world, often laying waste the prospects of a promising &mily by one 
stroke of the bill, and hunting up insect life bo diligently as to entitle them 
to the honor of being the friends And laborers of man. 

We always expect sordid and grasping men to raise an outcry against the 
birds as being enemies to the agriculturist, and to h& continually urging the 
repeal of those State laws which protect them from estirpation, the result 
of which would be the destruction of all fruits and every green thing, and 
thus desolation and famine would stalk triumphant throughout the land. 
We confess that we are both surprised and pained to find so many otherwise 
^intelligent men commending their destruction. We think they are greatly 
in error, and hope in due time they will see their mistake and repent. As 
for ourselves, we believe that birds are nature's scavengers in the grove, the 
field, the orchard, the garden — everywhere; aod he that kills one for mere , 
sport or blind prejudice is a dangerous man in the community. 



HORTICULTURE AND AGRICULTURK COMPARED. 

BY G. M. WAUGH, GARDNBB, 

[Note. — Thia paper wna read before the Douglas Countj Horticultural Sotnlty, by 
request of the author, aud copiea furnished to ihe Kansai Farmer and Spirit of Kan»ag. — 

SBCBBtARV.] 

I desire to state in the outset, that I do not design, in the remotest degree, 
to say one word against or detract in the least degree from the interests in- 
volved in that important resource of our State, the pursuit of agriculture, 
with which a very large proportion of our people are so closely identified; 
but I d^ire to show that the horticultural interests of Kansas are of such 
. vast magnitude that of right they should be treated with much higher cod- 
siderationthan baa heretofore been conceded by our legislative department 
of the State. We, as horticulturists, define our field of work to be that of 
a proper culture of all kinds of fruits, flowe»s, and gardening, iDcludiog 
both ornamental and forest trees, and specially as related to shelters for our 
orchards and home surroundings. Conceding this definition to be sufficiently 
comprehensive, I will state that the estimated value of all kinds of fruit for 
the year 1877, as found in the reports of our State Board of Agriculture for 
that year, are 12,987,392.09. Thia was raised upon 112,710.58 acres of 
land, which is a yield of about 826.50 per acre as a general average, which 
is none too high ; that the value of that land, the stock of trees, etc., pre- 
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pariog aad planting of ornamental and foreat trees, was 87,496,482.90, 
yielding a revenue of nearly forty per cent., while the number of acres 
devoted to agriculture, including pasture and meadow, for the same year, 
was 6,538,727.85, which yielded producta to the value of $49,914,434.88, 
making a yield per acre of S7.55. 

According to the report above referred to for the year 1878, neither the 
number of acres devoted to horticultural purposes nor cost of stock is given — 
doubtless for good reasons. A general aggregate is, however, given of the 
fruita raised in our State, at $4,866,587, and which is an increase over 1877 
of 11,879,195. This increase is very encouraging, when we take into con- 
sideration that the crop of 1878 was a light one. The number of acres de- 
voted to agriculture in 1878 was $6,638,727, on which were raised products 
to the value of 849,9-14,434. This shows a yield of about $7.60 per acre. 

It is not surprising that where so large a portion of our people are engaged ■ 
in agricultural pursuits, an agricultural department should have been created 
by legislative enactment and placed in charge of proper officers ; yet it can- 
not be denied that a very respectable per cent, of those who are thus engaged 
are deeply interested in the efficient development of the horticultural re- 
sources of our State. The work for such development is in its infancy, but 
will increase geometrically as years go by. 

With an average fruit crop in 1879, our horticultural products will no^ 
foil far short of $8,000,000 in value, and may really exceed that amount. 
The addition of so many millions of wealth, resulting from the labor of the 
horticulturists of Kansas, becomes a matter of deep interest to the residents 
of our State, and deserves the fostering care of those whose duty it ia to labor 
for tb^ad van cement of our material interests. A State Horticultural Society 
has been in existence sorae twelve years, and has been kept alive by its mem- 
bers, some of whom have impoverished themselves in their ardent desires to 
advance this laudable industry. Among the number who have rendered 
valuable and self-sacrificing service is that venerable pomologiat, Dr.William 
M. Howsiey, of Leavenworth. To his earnest and continuous labors are the 
people of Kansas largely indebted for the high state of prosperity to which 
that Society and the industry in our State have attained. 

The records of that Society have heen kept at a private residence, because . 
of the lack of funds to procure a suitable office. Those records are becom- 
ing too valuable to the public to be deposited in such a manner, and should 
be placed in a place of comparative safety. 

State appropriations have been granted heretofore for the publication of 
the proceedings of that Society to a very limited extent, and altogether too 
limited to meet the demands of this increasing interest in horticulture. An 
interest which brings millions of treasure annually to the people of our State 
should not be discouraged by lack of a just appreciation of its importance 
among our legislators. It is deserving of the consideration of a special com- 
mittee in both houses of the Legislature, and the favorable notice of the 
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Executive of our com moo wealth. It canoot be possible that those who are 
specially engaged in the pursuit of horticulture are the only ones who foresee 
the vast wealth which will result to our people in the near future, by a ju- 
dicious Kud liberal encouragemeut'of this very important branch of industry. 
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REPORTS STANDING- COMMITTEES-Continued- 



ENTOMOLOGY. 



BY G. C. BRACKETT, LAWRENCE. 



As a substitute for a report of the standing committee of this departmeat, 
it'is deemed advisable to iDtroduce the following plates, with descriptions of 
the insects they illustrate, that many who are entirely uninformed may ob- 
tain a knowledge of some of the most common and specially noxious insects 
to the pursuit of horticulture, as well as others specially beneficial. The 
first class are subjects for destruction, while the latter should be carefully 
protected and their increase afforded every meana of encouragement, as they 
assist us in the so-much-desired annihilation, of tiie others, frequently becom- 
ing more powerful in that direction than anything within the control of man. 
This department is greatly indebted to Prof. C. V, Riley, late Entomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C, for cuts illustrating 
eucb as are here introduced; and descriptions are, by permission, taken mostly 
from his annual reports, made while fulfilling the duties of the office of State 
Entomologist of the State of Missouri. 

INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE INTERESTS OF THE HOETICULT0EIST. 



% 



This borer, which is represented in larva (worm) state at Fig. 1, a, may 
at once be recognized by its anterior end being enormously enlai^d and 
flattened. It is paler than the round-headed species, makes an entirely dif- 
ferent burrow, never acquires more than half the size of that species, and is 
almost always found with its tail turned completely around toward the head, 

■Tb«g» wen oat piepKced In Um« foi tbeir proper plane, owing to dels; In obUUnliig cuts^-SBC'T. 
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It attacks Dot only the apple, but the peach, pear, plum, cherry, soft maple, 
oak, mouDtaio ash, lioden, box elder, beech, (^and I nould add, e)m and wil- 
low. — Sec'y.) 

ITS NATURAL HISTORY 

Is briefly told: The beetle represented at Fig. 1, b, is greeoisb-black or 
bronze-colored, with metallic reflections, and the under side more coppery or 
brassy. The more characteristic features are two irregular, impressed, trans- 
verse marks across each wing-cover, dividing them into about three equal 
lengths. This beetle is diurnal in habit (that is, flies by day instead of by 
night), and may frequently be found basking in the sun on the trunks of 
those trees which it more particularly frequents. It begins to appear during 
the latter part of May, and is found all through the summer months. The 
eggs, which are pale yellow, are glued by the female by preference under the 
loose scales or within the cracks and crevices of the bark, several of them 
being not unfrequently found together ; yet at times they are found laid on 
perfectly smooth bark, and under circumstances that would indicate that the 
beetle sometimes uses her jaws to puncture the tender bark so as to allow the 
insertion of the egg. The young larvas hatching from them gnaw through 
the bark and feed upon the fiber, boring broad and flattened channels, and 
very soon girdling the smaller trees. When its jaws get stronger it usually 
bores into the more solid wood, working for a while upward, and when about 
to transform it invariably cuts a passage back again to the outside, leaving 
but a thin covering of bark over the hole. It then retreats, and afler pack- 
ing the escrement around it so as to form a smooth cavity, changes to the 
pupa state. 

The pupa, at first white, by degrees exhibits the colors of the future beetle, 
and in the course of about three weeks the latter (beetle) gnaws its way 
through the thin bark door which, as larva, it had left, closing its passage- 
way. It is a singular instinct that teaches the larva, which has powerful 
jaws, to prepare for the exit of the beetle, which baa much more feeble ones ; 
and this instinct is most strikingly illustrated when the infested tree is sur* 
rounded with some covering like wire gauze, which is proof against even the 
jaws of the larva. In such an event, even though the wire touch not the 
bark, the larva will work its way through the latter and test iu every con- 
ceivable way the resistance of the wire, and frequently succumbs in the effort 
to penetrate it. 

The general impression is that this borer acquires its full development in 
a single year. Be this as it may, the larvae are found of different sizes during 
late summer, and young ones may be noticed even iu winter. In May they 
are mostly found full grown, or in the pupa state. 



NATURAL I 

Hidden as this borer naturally is within the retreat of its own making, it 
is nevertheless hunted and destroyed by woodpeckers, and is not without its 
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iusect parasites. There are several parasitic iasecta which prove mortal eoe- 
miee of the Flat-headed Apple-tree Bnrer, (but which will not be treated on 
in this report, as I am not prepared with cuts to suitably illustrate. At this 
time suffice it to say, that the little ants running up and down the treee are 
enemies of this borer, as also of many other insects unfriendly, and should 
always be encouraged and protected. If the burrows of either the round or 
flat-headed species are opened, these little helps, the ants, will soou fiad the 
worms, destroy them, and drag them forth for food. — Sec'y.) 

REMEDIES. 

Id treating of the means to be employed against this Flat-headed Borer, 
one important fact should beborueia mind — that the natural breeding-place 
of this insect is undoubtedly in the old decayiog oaks of our woods; in fact, 
it prefers partially dead or injured trees to those which are thrifty and vigor- 
ous, and partly for this reason, and partly because rough, cracked barks form 
a better nidus for the female to lay her eggs. The species is most abundantly 
fouud on the southwest side of young apple trees, where it is most apt t« get 
injured by sun-scald. Sickliuess in the tree, injury from the whiffle-tree or 
other cause, therefore predisposes to its attacks. It is for this reason that 
transplanted trees, checked as they are in their growth, usually fare badly. 
But there is yet one other predisposing cause, which few people suspect, 
and that Is reckless and careless pruning, especially of the larger branches. 
Many a fine orchard tree and many more city shade trees receive their death* 
shock from the reckless sawing-off of limbs, without any effort being made to 
heal the wounds by a coating of grafting-wax, clay, or other protecting sub- 
stance. To such wounds this borer is attracted, and plays no mean part, where, 
had the wounded limb been properly protected, its presence would never 
have been known. It thus becomes of the first importance, in treating this 
insect, to keep the young trees vigorous and healthy, and the bark as smooth 
and free from injury as possible. Young trees are far more liable to be 
attacked than old ones, and consequently require greater care. As a pre- 
ventive, nothing is better than coating the trunks and larger branches with 
soap, once towards the end of May, and again in July and August Soap is 
not only obnoxious to the beetle, but it tends to keep the bark clean and 
smooth, so as to ofier no attraction to the female, and is, withal, beneficial to 
the tree. The presence of the young borer is usually indicated by a discol- 
ored spot, a cracking of the bark, or the presence of sawdust-like excrement. 
But whatever preventive measures be taken, trees should be carefully exam* 
ined late in the fall. It will pay to make an examination of the trees even 
before fall, for as early as the latter part of June, in the latitude of St. Louis, 
the newly-hatched worm may sometimes be found, just entering, when its 
presence is frequently indicated by an exuding drop of moisture on the bark, 
and when it may be destroyed by cleanly cutting out a small slice of bark. 
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THE PEACH BOB^R. 
(Sgtria Fri'Mom.) 
n by Cyrui Thomas, SUte Enlomt 




I, Female. t.Mala. 

[FlQUKB 2.] 

Id their general habits, they resemble other wood-boring inaecte, io that 
they live od the substaDce of the vood, but never penetrate into the heart 
wood. Their presence may be known by the copious mass of thick gum 
mixed with their detritus (wood dust), and they are more generally in that 
part of the tree at or just beneath the surface of the ground, though some- 
times in the crotches or other parts. They are reported as being found in 
plum and cherry trees, as well as peach. The eggs from which these borers 
Eire hatched are deposited the latter part of summer, upon the trunk of the 
tree, usually near its roots. When hatched, the larva (worm) eats its way 
downward in the bark and sap wood of the root, where it remains till the 
spring of the following season, when its course is towards the surface of the 
ground and the outside of the tree. In June or July it prepares a place of 
exit, and transforms to a pupa, in a cocoon composed of its chips and cast- 
ings, mingled with gum, to come out as a mother in July or August. The 
two sexes of the moths differ enough to be easily mistaken for different 
species. The male (2, in Fig. 2) has both wings transparent, with the 
fringes and a hand beyond the middle of the fore wings, and the body steel 
blue; the edges of the shoulder tufts and two narrow bands on the abdomen, 
pale yellow. It expands (wings spread) about an inch. The female (i, in 
Fig. 2,) expands about an inch and a half; has the fore wings, border of hind 
wings and body, opaque; dark steel blue throughout, except a dark-yellow 
hand on the abdomen. 

REMEDIES. 

That of " mounding" is the most satisfactory, and has been practiced by 
some of our most successful fruit growers. To state the process briefly, in 
the spring, before the moths emerge (April), a bank of dirt a foot deep is 
thrown around the tree, and pressed firmly about the trunk. Each subse- 
quent spring a little more earth is placed on the mound, and pressed around 
the trunk, as before. Some fruit growers recommend an examination of the 
trees each year in April and September, and with a knife destroy all borers 
that may be found, until the trees are four years old, and then mound there- 
after. Where orchards are already suffering from them, the dirt should be 
removed from the roots, and a copious application of hot water, nigh unto 
boiling, made to the tree. This may be applied at any season, and will be 
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effectual in killing the iarvce or any e^^ that may tie present. Hot water 
will not injure the tree. (An application of soap does not prevent the moth 
from depositing her eggs, as in the case of apple-tree borers. — Riley.') 

THE PLUM CURCULIO. 

{OmotriKlitltH namphar.) 

DsBCrtpUon by CfruB Thomu, Sute Entomalogiat of IllLnoia, 




Id tbiBCut, arepreMDtB tbs worm; t.thapupa; s,tbe perfect beetle; d. H plum BbowlDg (he punc- 
ture made in depoaltlng Uie egg, BDd Ibe creeceot cut. The bslr-llnes juet below a »nd c, and ta the 
left Bide of b, iDdlcUe Cbe nitural size. 

This insect is undoubtedly one of the moBt destructive and difficult insects 
which the orchardist has to contend with. It yet remains master of the sit- 
uation, although every part of its history, from the egg to the beetle, has 
been carefully studied, and horticulturists have tried every mode of defense 
and attack which iugenulty has so far been able to devise. The beetle, e, in 
Fig. 3, is of a dark-brown color, variegated with spots of white, ochre-yellow 
and black. The wing-casee have two shining black " humps " or tubercles on 
them — one on each case, about the middle; behind these is a broad band of 
dull yellow and white. It varies in length from a little over one-eighth to 
one-fifth of an inch. When disturbed, it has a habit of drawing up its leg» 
and bending its snout under its breast, when it is easily mistaken for a knot 
or wart on a limb, or a fragment of bark. 

The beetles usually come forth from their winter quarters in May and 
June. The female, when about to deposit her eggs, makes a minute cut with 
the jaws at the tip of her snout, and then, thrusting her snout into the cut, 
enlarges it sufficiently for the reception of an egg; turning around, she drops 
an egg into the opening, which she afterwards thrusts to the bottom of tbe 
cut with her snout. Then she cuts the crescent mark around one side of the 
orifice, as seen at d in the figure. One egg only is deposited in an opening, 
and is of a pearly-white color. £ach female is supposed to have a stock of 
from fifty to one hundred eggs, and to deposit from five to ten a day. While 
those which appear earliest begin this work about the middle of May, it is 
continued by others which appear later, until the last of June or the first of 
July, thus extending the period of egg-depositing to about two months. 
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The larva (a in the figure) which is hatched from the egg, is a little foot- 
lees norm, soinevhat ma^ot-like, and is of a glassy, yellowish -white color, 
but partakes more or less of the color of the flesh of the fruit in which it re- 
sides. When full grown, it is about two-fifths of an inch long. The fruit 
containing this grub does not usually mature, but falls to the ground before 
it is fully ripe, and before the grub is quite full grown. When it has com- 
pleted this stage, it leaves the fruit, now on the ground, and burrows a few 
inches into the earth, where it passes into the pupa state. This requires 
about three weeks, when it comes forth in the beetle form (c, in figure). As 
is well known, it attacks plums, nectarines, apricots, cherries, peaches, apples, 
pears, and quinces; but it does not so readily mature in the apple, as this 
fruit appears to be too juicy for it. Usually the fruit in which it resides 
drops to the ground before maturity, but the cherry appears to be au excep- 
tion to this rule. 

BEUEDIEB. 

When alarmed, the beetle folds up its legs close to its body, bends its 
snout under its breast, and drops to the ground. This habit has su^ested 
jarring the trees, and thus causing them to fall into a sheet or other con- 
trivance for securing and destroying them, which is the most efBcient remedy 
against them so far known. A number of orchardists, under the mistaken 
idea that the beetle had necessarily to climb the trees, have applied bandages 
as traps. (This is useless, as the beetle readily flies from tree to tree. Smudg- 
ing the fruit with coal-tar smoke, to be repeated immediately after every rain, 
is claimed to be an efiectual protection. This is easily and rapidly done. 
Take a pan of live coals, and put on them a quantity of coal tar. This 
will pi-oduce a dense smoke, which is easily scattered through the tree. — 
Sec'y.) 

the sub -angular oeodnd beetle. 




This small, polished black beetle, represented enlarged at Fig. 4, the hair- 
line at the right side showing the natural size, in all probability serves us a 
good turn in helping to diminish the numbers of the curculio, for Mr. Walsh 
found him in a peach that had contained curculio grubs ; and as the great 
family of beetles (^Caraims) to which he belongs are all cannibals so far as- 
known, and as he was therefore evidently not inside the peach for the fruit 
itself, he is strongly suspected of being a curculio-hunter. 
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(FlQDBB G.} 

Fig. 5 represeots the larva of some ground beetle and cannibal. It ia of 
a shining brown-black color above, and dull-whitish beneath. All these 
ground beetles are our friende, however, and should always be cherished and 
not crushed, as they are very apt to be from their habit of crawling and 
living on the ground. 

(The larva represented at Fig. 5 is quite common in Kansas, and is very 
often found devouring the white-grub larva of the common May beetle, 
which is BO iojurious to strawberry beds. I have also noticed them devouring 
cut-worms, which annoy our gardens. — Sec'v.) 




In this cut, a represenU the worm; b, lU baid and flnt segments magrnlfled; c, the moth. 

The above, Fig. 6, represents an insect which devours the leaves of our 
strawberries. The hair-lines just beneath the winged form, c, indicate the 
natural size. The larva (a, In figure above) is a very narrow, slender, 
light-greenisb worm, or rather a pale, dull, olive color, from one-third to 
nearly one-balf of an inch in length, the head reddish brown. It crumple* 
and folds the leaves, feeding on their pulpy suhstanoe, and causing them to 
appear dry and seared, and most usually lines the inside of the fold with 
silk. There are two broods of this leaf roller during the year, and the 
worms of the first brood, which appear during the month of June, change 
to the pupa state within the rolled-up leaf, and become minute reddish-brown 
moths during the fore part of July. After pairing, the females deposit their 
eggs on the plants, from which eggs, in due time, hatch a second brood of 
worms. These last come to their maturity toward the end of September, 
and, changing to pupfe, pass the winter in that state. 

REMEDIES. 

The only modes of ^hting this very destructive foe of the strawberry arei 
first, to plow up, either in the spring or in the &I1, such patches as are badly 
infected by it, by which means the pupse will probably be buried and de- 
stroyed ; and second, not to procure plants from an inlested region, so as to 
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run theriskof introduciag the plague upon yourrarm; (third, haDd-pickiug, 
or rather haod-killiDg, cau be made effectual if persevered io &nA carefully 
doDe. This method requires some little experience, as the worm \a very 
quick-motioDed, and will slide out of the folded leaf which it inhabits at the 
first disturbance, and generally escape at the base end of the leaf to the 
grouud, aud secrete itaelf among the mulching or in the litter of decayed 
leaves. If the nhole leaf is quickly grasped by the hand, the worm is easily 
crushed. All such leaves should be removed from the plant and burned; 
for while the worm can be thus killed, there may remain a chrysaliB, which 
may escape the preesura It is useless to attempt to unfold the leaf for the 
purpose of killing the worm. — Seo't.) 




Fig. 7 at the bead of this article fiilly illustrates the Apple-root Plant 
Louse, highly magnified ; a is a portion of a root as it appears after being 
attacked by this louse — the knotty or warty excrescences being caused by the 
punctures of the insect in aearch of the plant juices for food; h illustrates 
the larva, and c the winged state; while d represents the leg, e the beak or 
proboscis,/ the antcDDa of the winged individual, and g that of the larva — 
all highly magnified. The hair-lines just below the left wing of the perfect 
insect (c), indicate the natural size of the perfect insect, with expanded wings. 
The young louse is of a deep flesh or pink color, and the proboscis extends 
the whole length of the body, while the older specimens have a deeper, pur- 
plish hue. 

Many confi>und this insect with the Woolly Aphis, or louse found upon 
the under side of limbs on the tree. This one confines itself to the roots, 
with rarely an exceptions! case, while the woolly louse equally adheres to the 
portions of the tree above ground. A few of the root species may occasion- 
ally be found on the suckers that spring up around the butt of the trunk, 
and even on the trunk and limbs, especially in places where a branch has 
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been formerly amputated, and nature ie closing up the old wound by a circle 
of new bark; but such cases are rare. Wherever this insect works, small as 
it is, it may be easily recognized by the peculiar bluish-white cottony matter 
which it secretes from its body. 

NATURAL REMEDIES. 

From the enormous rate at which all plaut-lice multiply, it is plain that, 
if there were no checks upon the increase of the Apple-root Plant Louse, it 
would, in a few years, sweep away whole orchards, especially in southern 
latitudes. Luckily for the fruit growers and the fruit lovers, there exist two, . 
at all events, and probably three such checks. The first is a very minute 
parasite fly, which infests the larva state of the insect. The second, the Root- 
Louse Syrphus Fly ( fully illustrated on following page, at Fig. 8 ), is one of 
our most valuable aids in the reduction of this troublesome enemy. Like 
the larvse of many other parasites, it is voracious in appetite, and makes 
rapid work in devouring the minute root lice. The appearance of this, as 
well as of all other parasites, should be thoroughly studied, that a ready dis- 
crimination can be made between friend and foe. The third insect which 
preys upon these root plant lice, at least in Missouri, is a small species of 
Ladybird. 

ARTIFICIAL REMEDIES. 

Mulching placed around trees infested with this root-louse is found to have 
the effect of bringing the lice to the surlace of the ground, where they can 
be easily reached and destroyed by abundantly drenching the ground with 
hot water. (Another means used, is dressing the ground around such in- 
fested trees with wood ashes, which leach with the rains, saturate to quite a 
depth, and prove fatal to all the lice they reach. Young trees obtained 
from nurseries sometimes contain these lice upon their roots — resembling 
white mould — and can be cleaned of them by dipping the rooU in a weak 
lye; they will then be safe for planting, and will generally produce as vigor- 
ous, healthy trees as others. 

To nurserymen let the injunction be given, and doubly emphasized, that, 
for their own reputations' sake as honorable, intelligent and "square" men, 
having the highest regard for the horticultural interest of our State and an 
honest desire for the success of those engaged in rearing orchards, they 
should never allow trees infested with this louse to go from their grounds — 
not even for thrice the price of clean ones — thereby scattering the seed 
that shall cause an incalculable injury and losses of the most serious char- 
acter; and the uurserymau who is not well informed with reference to the 
insects and their habits, which infest the trees and plants which he propa- 
gates and offers for sale in the market, is disqualified for the pursuit, has 
mistaken his calling, and there exists no apology for him. — Sec'y.) 
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Id thii eai, a reprenaU tbe larva; b, the pnpi ; 6, the pflrfect flj. 

Thie friendly insect, wbicli preys upon the Apple-root Plant Louae, repre- 
sented at Fig. 7 of this report, is seen in the larva or worm form at a. Fig. 8 
— a footless maggot about half an inch long, and of a dirty-yellow color. It 
is generally found more or leas covered with mud, and with the woolly mat- 
ter secreted by the lice, and ia not by any means easily discerned. It changes 
in tbe fall to the piipa state {b. Fig. 8), from which, in the following spring, 
there emerges the perfect fly (c, Fig. 8). 



FALL WEB WOEM. 




[FlQOBE 9 ] 

This insect is represented at Fig. 9: o, the full-grown worm ; b, the chrys- 
alis form ; e, the motb. This insect has been taken for the Tent Oaterpillar; 
but as it works in the latter part of tbe summer and during the fall, and the 
Tent Caterpillar works in spring and never in autumn, it cannot be the same. 
The descriptions are materially different. 

The female deposits ber eggs in a cluster on a leaf, generally near the end 
of a branch, which hatch during the months of June, July and August. 
Fach worm begins spinning the moment it is born, and by their united ef- 
forts tbey soon cover the leaf with a web, under which they feed in company, 
devouring only the pulpy portions of the leaf. As they increase in size they 
extetid their web, but always remain and feed under it. When young the 
worms are a pale yellow, with the hairs quite sparse, and with two rows of 
black marks along the body, and a black head. When full grown, they gen- 
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erallj appear pale-yellowish or greenish, with a broad, dasky stripe along the 
hack, and a yellowish stripe along the sides, and they are covered with whitish 
hairs, which spring from black and orange-yellow warts. The chrysalis ( Fig. 
9, 6 ) is of a very dark-brown color, glabrous and polished, and faintly punc- 
tured, and is characterized by swelling or bulging about the middle. 

The moth ( Fig. 9, c) is white, with a very slight fulvous ( dull yellow, with 
a mixture of gray and brown) shade; it has immaculate wings, but the 
front thighs are tawny-yellow and the feet blackish: in some the tawny 
thighs have a large black spot, while the shanks on the upper surface are 
rufous (brownish-red). In many, all the thighs are tawny-yellow, while in 
others they have scarcely any color. This insect passes the winter in the 
pupa state, under the ground, and the moth emerges during the month of 
May, or fore part of June. The worm is found on a great many kinds of 
trees, though oo some more abundantly than others, but with the exception 
of the different grapevines, the evergreens, the sumachs and the ailanthus, 
scarcely any tree or shrub seems to come amiss to its voracious appetite. 

REMEDIES. 

As, therefore, nothing can be done to materially affect this insect during 
the winter, we must do all the fighting when the worms first hatch. Their 
web soon betrays them, and the twigs or branches containiug them can be 
taken off', and the worms crushed by the foot; (or, if taking ofi" the limb is 
objection able, they are easily mashed with a gloved or otherwise- protected 
band'— Sec'y.) 



THE RASCAL LEAF CRDMPLER. 




[FlOCBBlO.] 

i; 6, case ftttMhed to a limb; c, head and flrat segmeDU; d^perTact 
ir-llueg juat under Che moth d reprcgent ttas Ditunl aiia. 

This insect is represented magnified in the above Fig. 10. (It is what is 
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commonly known aa the Leaf Roller; found very numerous in the orchardB 
of central and southern Kansas. — Sec'y!) It is one of those insects which 
is hardly noticed while carrying on its most destructive work; for it is most 
voracious during the leafy months of May and June, and is then more or less 
hidden by the foliage of the tree which it so effectually helps to denude. But 
the nakedness of winter, though it does not reveal the surreptitiouB worm, 
lays bare and renders conspicuous its little house, and those houses, (larval 
cases,) whether closely attached in clusters to the twigs, as at 6 in the figure, 
or hidden in a few seared and silk-sewed leaves, are unerring tokens of past 
injury to the trees, and symbols of increased injury in the future, unless re- 
moved. The bunches of leaves anchored to the tree by strong silken cables, 
and breasting defiantly every winter's wind, are, indeed, signifiiMnt insignia, 
upon which is written in characters, if not in words, " Result of careless cul- 
ture and unpardonable neglect." 

This insect sometimes becomes so prodigiously multiplied in young or- 
chards or in the nursery, as to seriously affect the health of the trees; for it 
does not confine itself to the leaves, but often in early spring commences 
on the swelling buds, attacks the young fruit, or gnaws the tender bark. 
There is but one brood a year, and the larva, about one-third grown, invaria- 
bly passes the winter protected in its case. At this season of the year it is 
always of a deep reddish-brown. As the leaves expand in spring, it rouses 
from its winter lethargy, and after "heaving anchor" — to use a nautical ex- 
pression — by severing the silken connections of its case, travels in search of 
food, and having found it, secures its case again aud breaks its long fast. 
Toward the end of May it acquires its growth, when the earlier brown color 
frequently takes on a more or less decided deep hue. It is a smooth worm. 
The case at this time usually presents the appearance at a. Fig, 10, being 
crooked and twisted like a. little horn, gradually enlarging, cornucopia-fashioD 
from tip to mouth. It is formed of the worm's excrement and other debris, 
interwoven with silk, and is completely lined on the inside with a silken car- 
pet. The worm leaves it for feeding purposes mostly during the night. The 
chrysalis is formed inside this case, and the moths commence to make their 
appearance during the fore part of June, and later as we go further north. 

The moth d, in the figure, has front wings of a pale ash-gray color, varie- 
gated with cinnamon brown and dark brown, while the hind wings are of a 
uniform dusky gray. The male is distinguished from the female by a little 
horn-like tuft on the basal joint of the aotennee, which is a characteristic of 
the genus. The worms batching from the eggs deposited by these moths are 
about one-third grown when winter sets in, and they pass this season as 
already described, and thus the insect contiuues from year to year the cycle 
of its life. 



The Rascal Leaf Grumpier is one of those insects which from their pecu- 
liar habits are easily subdued. The orcbardist has but to bear in mind that 
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it is single- brooded, and that it passes the niDter in its case, and he will un- 
derstand that by collecting aod destroying these cases in the dead of the 
year when the tree is bare, he effectually puta a stop to its increase. If this 
fact was more generally rec(^ized, we should see fewer of these in our or- 
chards and nurseries. Whether collected in the winter or pulled off the trees 
in spring and summer, these cases should always be thrown into some small 
yessel and deposited in the center, of a meadow, away from any fruit trees- 
Here the worms will wander about for a few yards and soon die from exhaus- 
tion aud want of food, while any parasites with which they may be infested 
will mature and fly off. In this manner, as did Spartacus of old, we swell 
the ranks of our friends while defeating our foes. When so simple a remedy 
is at hand, it is hardly necessary to seek for others. All the cases should be 
removed, as even empty ones afford a snug retreat for some other insects. 
The female Canker Worm particularly is fond of depositing her eggs within 
such cases, as I have frequently found them crowded with such eggs. 

(Note. — There are several known parasites which infest this Leaf Grum- 
pier, which will be treated of in another year's report. — Sec'y.) 

THE CODLING MOTH, OK APPLE WOBM. 
iOarpQcapta pfimeR«Ua.) 



[FlQDBB 11.] 

Fig. 11 represents it in all its states, aud gives at a glance its natural his- 
tory: a represents a section of an apple which has been attacked by this 
worm, showing the burrowings, and channel of exit to the left; h, the point 
at which the egg was laid, and at which the young worm entered ; e, the full- 
grown worm; A, its head, and first segment magnified; i, the cocoon which 
it spins; d, the chryBalis to which it changes; /, the moth which escapes from 
the chrysalis, as it appears when at rest; g, the moth with wings expanded. 
(The moth appears in Kansas generally during the raonth of April. — Sec'y.) 
The first worms begiu to leave the apple from the 5th to the 10th of June, 
aud become moths again by the fore part of July. While some of the first 
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worms are leaving the appl^, otbere are but ju9t hatched from later-depos- 
ited eggs, and thus the two broods run into each other; but the secood brood 
of worms (the progeny of the moths which hatch out after the first of July) 
invariably passes the winter in the worm or larva state, either within the 
apple after it is plucked, or within the cocoon. I have had them spin up as 
early as the latter part of August, and at difierent dates subsequently till the 
middle of November, and in every instance, whether they spun up early or 
late in the year, they remained in the larva state till the middle of April, 
when they ail changed to chrysalids within a few days of each other. Though 
the codling moth prefers the apple to the pear, it nevertheless breeds freely 
in the pear. It also inhabits the fruit of the crab apple and quince, and has 
been reported as breeding in the sweetish pulp of a species of screw bean 
which grows in pods; also in plums and peaches. As a genera! rule, there 
is but a single worm in each apple, but two are sometimes found in one and 
the same fruit. The eggs require from four to ten days to hatch. The worm 
exists in larval state twenty-five to thirty days, and in the pupa state twelve 
to eighteen days. 

REMEDIES. 

Though with some varieties of the apple the fruit remains on the tree till 
after the worm has left it, yet by far the greater portion of the infested fruit 
falls prematurely with the worm to the ground; hence much can be done 
toward diminishing the numbers of this little pest, by picking up and de- 
stroying the fallen fruit as soon as it touches the ground. For this purpose 
hogs will be found quite valuable, when circumstances allow of their being 
turned into the orchard. 

There is another remedy, which is always practicable, and more infallible 
than the use of hogs. It is that of entrapping the worms, which may be 
done by either of the following modes: 

1. Pa^er bandages. — Common straw wrapping paper, 18x30, can be bought 
for sixty cents per bundle. Each bundle contains 240 sheets, and each sheet 
folded lengthwise thrice upon itself will give us eight layers between two 
and three inches wide, and of sufficient length to encircle most ordinary 
trees. It is easiiy drawn around the tree and fastened with a tack, and so 
cheap, that when the time comes to destroy the worms (every ten and not 
longer than fourteen days), the bandages containing them may be detached, 
piled in a heap and burned, and new ones attached in their places. If eight 
bandages are used to each tree during the seasoD, the cost will be just two 
cents per tree; and the owner could well afford to treble this number of 
sheets, and keep them on each tree, either together or in different places. 

2. Rags. — These placed as recommended for paper, or hung in the forks 
of the tree, have very much the same effect, but are more uostly and difficult 
to get of requisite length. Where they nan be had cheaply, they may be 
detached from the tree and scalded with their coutents, and then replaced. 
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3. J3ay hands. — These, od account of their greater incoDvenieuce, I place 
last. 

All these raethodB are good, and the orchardist will be guided in his choice 
b; individual circumstaDces. The philosophy of the band method is simpler 
that the worms in quitting the fruit, whether it ia on the tree or on the ground, 
in their search for a cozy nook in which to spin up, find the shelter afforded 
by the bands just the thing, and in ninety-nine cases in a hundred they will 
accept the lure, if no more enticing one be in their way. • 

To make this system perfectly effectual, I lay down the following as rules : 
1st, The band should be placed around the tree by the first of June; 2d, It 
should be examined every week, or at the very latest, every two weeks, and 
the worms killed ; 3d, The trunk of the tree should be kept free from old, 
rough bark, so as to give the worms no other place of shelter; 4th, The 
ground itself should be kept free from weeds and rubbish- 
But many of the worms of the second brood yet remain in the apples, 
even after they are gathered for the market, and these wormy apples are 
barreled or put in bins with the sound ones and stored. From them the 
worms will continue to issue, and they generally find plenty of convenient 
corners about the barrels, and particularly the hoops, in which to form their 
cocoons. Hundreds of these cocoons may sometimes be found around a 
single barrel, and theee would be sufficient to abundantly continue the species 
for another year; and when we consider that every female moth which es- 
capes in the spring lays from two to three hundred ^gs, and thus spoils as 
many apples, the practical importance of thoroughly examining, in early 
spring, all barrels or vessels in which apples have been stored, becomes at 
once appareoL It should therefore be made a rule to destroy all cocoons 
found on such barrels or vessels, either by burning them up or by immersing 
them in scalding-hot water. 




This insect (enemy of the Codling Moth, or Apple Worm) is represented 
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Id outline at Fig. 12. (The hair-Hnes at the left indicate the natural length, 
and one-half the expanded breadth.; It Ib a black fly, varying considerably 
in sizi^ — the female sometimefl measuring one-quarter, the others one-half 
inch, exeluaive of ovipositor; the male somewhat smaller. The male has a 
more slender abdomen, which is unarmed. This fly eats its way through the 
chrysalis and cocoon of the Codling Moth, without having previously made 
any cocoon of its own. 

THE DELICATE LONQ-STIMO. 




[FlGDRB 13.] 

This insect is represented at Fig. 13 in greatly-enlarged size — the crossed 
hair-lines to the left indicating natural size. It is a graceful fly, with very 
long antennee and legs, and the female with a long ovipositor. The color is 
pale hoDey-yellow, inclining to brown above. The unfortunate Apple Worm 
is probably pierced while yet iu the fruit, as it always succumbs soon aft«r 
forming its cocoon and before changing to chrysalis; while in the case of the 
Pimpla, (the first parasite mentioned,) it is attacked either while leaving the 
fruit or after having spun its cocoon. The iarva of the Delicate Long-Sting 
forms, for itself, within the cocoon of its victim, a sufficiently tough, thin, 
oblong-oval, shiny brown cocoon, from which the perfect fly issues by cut- 
ting open a lid at one end. As both of these parasites transform within the 
apple-worm cocoon, it is next to impossible and quite impracticable to sepa- 
rate friend from foe in removing and destroying the contents of the bandages) 
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(RecommeDded as remediea in treating of the Apple Worm in another part 
of this report) 

Besides these parasites, I have fouDd that anta, cockroaches and the larvie 
of certain predaceous beetles play bj no means an imporlaDt in destrojin^ 
the Apple Worm. 

THE RASPBERBV-KOOT BORER. 
{^gfvia Tvbi.) 

The common borer which works in the canes of raspberries and blackber- 
s frequently meotioned in entomological works, is a footless grub, the 
larva of a beetle, the female of which, according to 
Harris, lays her eggs singly on the stem, near a leaf 
or small twig; but according to Mr. W. Saunders, 
of London, Ont., girdles the tops of young growing 
canes in two' places, one about an inch from the 
other, and then betfveen these Hugs, thrusts a sin- 
gle egg into the cane through a puncture, also 
doubtless made by her jaw. But just as the cur- 
rant, the grape, the tnaple and many other plants 
are affected with moth larvEe, as well as beetle 
larvte, so the blackberry and raspberry have their 
lepidopterous borer, at once distinguished by its 
•legs from the leeieas grub of the beetle above men- 
tioned. Its life history is essentially the same as 
that of the lepidopterous ( meaning soft wings, like unto moths and butter- 
4ies) root borers of the peach and grapa The worm of this insect attains 
an inch or more in length, is of a pale-yellow color, with dark, rod- 
4ish-browD head. It dwells mostly in the root, but its burrows often extend 
several inches above ground. The moth (Fig. 14 ; a the male, b the female) 
has the front wings heavily bordered with rusty brown, and the body prettily 
marked with yellow and black, and slightly tufted. 

("The colors on the alxlomen form in alternate rings." — Thomae.') The 
moths issue in August and September, and probably much earlier. I know 
of no remedy for its injury, other than its destruction wherever found. ("The 
only remedy which has been suggested, and, in fact, the only one needed if 
attended to properly and in time, is to cut out all infested canes in spring and 
bum them carefully before the beetle has emerged from them. If this is 
done it will prove as near a specific as any remedy which can be applied to 
insect peats." — Thomas.) 

Major Muhleman thus communicates his experience with this borer: 
"It was ID 1S70, from July to September, that I first captured the moth, Bometim«a 
re<itiiig OD the leaves, aod at other tinieit leisurely flying about the blackberry boahea. 
At that lime, t had not noticed the effects of its work, though I had heard and read 
fiboot the ' win ler-kil ling' of Lawton blackberries. In the spring following, viz., 1871, 
I found mj bearing canes almost all dead, and during the summer of the same year, no- 
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ticed more moths. I then snepected it vu that moth, or its vorm, that caused the 
'wiater-kill.' In the spring of 1872, the last year's canea were igaiD dead, aad I deter- 
mined to get at the truth of the matter, if possible. I mowed (he canes all down, aad 
then dug out the stoolx, cut theiu open lengthwise, and found the trace of the inxect in 
every one. The resuli of my iovestigaiion was ae follows ; I found that the young worm, 
upon hatching, entered the growing cane at a place about four, five and six inches above 
the ground, and then worked downward, so that at the approach of winter it found itself 
in the roots, where il remained all winter; in the spring, the half-grown worm ascended 
through some other cane than the one in which it went down. At the height of about 
four inches above the ground I found several tarvs in different stages of growth, trom 
five-eighths of an inch to a full inch in length, the anterior portico of the worm invariably 
upward. This was in the latter part of April. I found at the height of six inches larger 
holes, evidently those of eiit, in old canes, with particles of the pupa shell in the orifice. 
I also believe that the insect is preyed upon by a parasite, as in some old canes I found 
some whole pupte with the hole of a parasite." 

Mr. Muhleman found that they were more iDJurious to his LantoDS than 
bis Kittatinn^B. 

Mr. Theo. Eagleman, Muscotah, IllinoiB, has also hod some sad experience 
with this borer, and very naturally writes me that it is the same insect 
that infests the peach roots (which at a glance it very much resembles. — 
Sec'y), for the reason that these raspberries were close to the sit* of an old 
peach orchard that had been ruined by borers. This inference was very 
erroneous, and raspberries might be surrounded with peach trees infested 
with borers without receiving any injury from the same, and viee versa, for 
the two borers are specifically distinct, and the one never feeds on the food- 
plants of the other. (The first indication of the presence of this borer is, 
that of the young growing canes wilting, which is generally attributed to the. 
force of wind, weight of heavy growth of cane, or some accident by which 
the cane has been purtially separated from the crown. I have found this 
insect working within such canea, and it was evidently the cause of the wilt 
and subsequent death of such canes. — Sec'y.) 

TREE CRICKET. 



The general color of this insect is a delicate greenish, semi-transparent 
white, though some specimens have a blackish shade. The female deposits 
her eggs in grape, raspberry and blackberry canes, in the twigs of the peach, 
white willow and a variety of other trees.* In depositing her eggs she makes 
a straight, lon^tudlnal, contiguous row of punctures, each puncture about 
the size of that which would he made by an ordinary pin. From each of 
these boles, a narrow, yellowish, elongate egg runs slantingly across the pith. 
The canes thus punctured almost invariably die above the punctured part, 
and the injury thus caused to vines is sometimes considerable. 

This, cricket is aided in its destructive work by another species, which has 
the same habit, viz., the Jumping Cricket. This last is more robustly built 
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th&D the former, and is At oDce distinguished by its UDiform light-brown color ; 
snd I have good reason to believe that it deposits its eggs in the grapevine 
in a. row of punctures, each of which is about one-third of au inch apart, 
and each of which leads to from ten to twelve narrow eggs, about one-tenth 
of au inch long, and deposited on either side of the puncture, lengthwise in 
the pith. 

REMEDIES. 

The crickets themselves should be captured and crushed whenever met 
with, while the vineyardist should roake a business of searching in winter 
time for all punctured twigs, and, by burning them, prevent their increase in 
future. 

THE TAKNIBH PLANT BUG. 
(Cbpfut (ihtiAeatiu-) 

This figure, No. 15, represents this bug in a greatly-eularged form, the 
hair-line at the left indicating its natural size. This bug is a very variable 
species, the males being generally much darker than 
the females. The more common color of this bug is of 
a dull yellow, approaching to a light russet or brown, 
and frequently inclines to an olive-green, variegated, as 
in the figure above, with black and dark brown, and 
one of the most characteristic marks is a yellow V, 
sometimes looking more like a Y, or indicated by three 
simple dots on the scutel, (the tittle triangular piece 
on the middle of the back behind the thorax.) The 
thorax, which is finely punctured, is finely bordered and 
divided down the middle with yellow, and each of the 
divisious contains two broader lou^tudinal yellow lines, very frequently 
obsolete behind. The thighs always have two dark bands or rings near their 
tips. This plant bug is a very general feeder, attacking very many kinds of 
herbaceous plants, such as dahlias, asters, marigolds, balsams, cabbages, po- 
tatoes, turnips, etc Its puncture seems to have a peculiarly poisonous efiect, 
on which account, and from its great numbers, it often proves a really for- 
midable foe. It is especially hard on young pear and quince trees, causing 
the tender leavea and the young shoots and twigs to turn black, as though 
they had been burned by fire. On old trees it is not so common, though it 
frequently congregates on such as are in bearing, and causes the young fruit 
to wither and drop. 

As soon as vegetation starts in the spring, the mature bugs, which winter 
over in all manner of sheltered places, may be seen collecting on the various 
plants which have been mentioned. Early in the morning they may be 
found buried between the expanding leaves, and at this time they are slug- 
gish, and may he shaken down and destroyed ; but as soon as the sun gets 
warmer they become more active, and, when approached, dodge from one 
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Bide of the plant to the other, or else take wiog and fly ana}*. They deposit 
their eggB and breed on the p!ant§, aad the young and old bugs together rnay 
be noticed through most of the summer months. The young bugs are per- 
fectly green, but tu other respects do not differ from their parents except in . 
lacking wings. They hide between the fiower-petals, stems and leaves of 
different plants, and are not easily detected. Late in the fall, none but full- 
grown and winged bugs are to be met with, but whether one or two genera- 
tions are produced during the season has not been fully ascertained, although 
in all probability there are two. 



In the great majority of cases we are enabled to counteract the injurious 
work of noxious insects the moment we thoroughly comprehend their habits 
and peculiarities, but there are a few which almost defy our efforts. The 
tarnish plant bug belongs to this class, for we are almost powerless before it, 
from the fact that it breeds and abounds on such a great variety of plants 
and weeds, and that it flies so readily from one to the other. Its flight, how- 
ever, is limited, and there can be no better protective treatment than clean 
culture ; for the principal damage is occasioned by the old bugs when they 
leave their winter quarters and congregate on the tender buds and leaves of 
young fruit stock ; and the fewer weeds there are to nourish them during 
the summer and protect them during the winter, the fewer bugs there will 
be. The small birds must also be protected. 

Applications of air-slaked lime and sulphur have been recommended 
to keep them off; but any application of this kind used, to be effectual, I 
incline to think should be of a fluid nature; and strong tobacco -water, 
quassia- water, vinegar and cresylic soap I should recommend. Some per- 
sons who have used the latter compound have complained that it injures the 
plants. Every one using it should bear in mind that the pure acid, no mat- 
ter bow much diluted with water, will separate when sprinkled, and burn holes 
in and discolor plant texture ; while if properly used as a saponaceous (soapy) 
wash it will have no injurious effect. It must likewise be borne in mind that 
the so-called "plant protector," which is a soap made of this same (cresylic) 
acid, will bear very much diluting (say one part of the soap to fifty or even 
one hundred parts of water), and that it will injure tender-leaved plants if 
used too strong. I have noticed that the bugs are extremely fond of con- 
gregating upon the bright yellow flowers of the cabbage, which, as every one 
knows, blooms very early in the season ; and it would be advisable for per- 
sons who have been seriously troubled with this bug, and who live in a suffi- 
ciently southern latitude, where the plant will not winter-kill, to let a patch 
of cabbages run wild and go to seed in some remote comer of the farm, in 
order that the bugs may be attracted thither and more readily destroyed than 
when scattered over a larger area. 
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WHITE GRUB. 

>f Ui« Hi-j b«et]e. 



[FiBDBK Ifl.] 
In this eat, I repreaeiits the pup» ; S, theUrTi; J, side »ie« of beetle; 3, b»ck view of bestle. 

This insect ia represented at Fig. 16 in natural size. The beetles appear 
in vast swarms during the evenings in the month of May, earlier or later, 
according to the season or latitude. The beetle is quite voracious, and often 
greatly injures both fruit and ornamental trees. Their existence in the beetle 
state is, however, short, and as they are confined to the foliage, their injuries 
are exceedingly small compared with those which their larvie inflict upon us. 
Our meadows, strawberry beds, corn, vegetables, and even young nursery- 
stock, are all subject to the attacks of these white grubs, and often ruined by 
them. Soon after pairing, the female beetle creeps into the earth, especially 
wherever the soil is loose and rough, and after depositing her eggs, to the 
number of forty or fifty, dies. These hatch in the course of a month, and, 
the grubs growing slowly, do not attain full size until the early spring of the 
third year, when they construct an ovoid chamber, lined with a gelatinous 
fluid, change into pupee, and soon afterward into beetles. These last are at 
first white, and all the parts soft as the pupa, and they frequently remain in 
the earth for weeks at a time, until thoroughly hardened, and then, on some 
favorable uight in May, they rise in swarms and fill the air. 



As natural checks and destroyers of this grub, may be mentioned the 
badger, weasel, skunk, martin, the crow, and the difierent hawks, but 
especially the ground beetles among insects. Hogs are fond of them, and a 
gang may be turned into an infested meadow, which is to be cultivated the 
next year, with good advantage. (As a light in the night time attracts the 
beetle, it is believed that heavy bonfires built around the skirts of the grounds 
infested, during the month of May, will allure them to destruction. — Sbc'y.) 
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[FlOllBB 17.] 

FigB. 17 and 18 represent this insect in larva a, b, supposed to be the beetle, 
or at least similar in mitDy respects, both in natural size and color. The aver- 
age length of the larva or worm, when full gronn, 
is three tnchea; color, pale-yello wish white, translu- 
cent, with glaucous and bluish shadings, and a dis- 
tinct dors^.l line of the last color. The beetle is 
large, flattened, long-horned, and light bay-colored. 
(The larva of this insect is very destructive to the 
roots of young grapevines, yearling seedling apple 
trees, Osage orange plants, and others. They com- 
mence at a point near the surface of the ground, 
and follow the roots downward, eating as they go, 
frequently Co a depth of ten or twelve inches. In 
seedling plats, they will follow the row, descending 
as above stated, and having devoured almost the 
b. Beetle entire root, will return to within an inch from the 

(FiouBB 18.) the surface, and push on to the next plant in the 

row, and so continue until the approach of winter. The first knowledge 
obtained of its presence is in the tops of plants wilting, and then dying. 
They can easily be checked by following the dying plants. I have often 
found them midway between the dying and next living plant in the row. 
Here is a wonderful instinct in insect life, which enables the worm, while 
an inch under ground, to follow Che course of the row of plants in search 
of food. — Sec'y.) 

THE HANDMAID MOTH. 
DcBRriptioD by Cyrus ThoiDfts, State Entomologlat of UUdoIb. 



erof eggs J d, single egg, enlar^d. 
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This defoliating iDsect is represeoted in natural size at Fig. 19. ("The 
larva, called the yellow-necked apple-tree caterpillar, is black, with four 
pale-yellon stripes upoo the sides, narrower than the intervening spaces ; 
upper side of the neck, or first segment, deep .wax-yellow ; hairs upon the 
body .whitish, about as long as the width of the body." — Ei^ract from JDr. 
Le Baron.) The wings of the moth expand nearly two inches. The fore 
wings are of a reddish or russet brown, crossed by four transverse lines of a 
darker brown, with traces of another between third and fourth, and a faint 
wavy line from the apex toward the middle of the fourth. Hind wings 
lighter and unmarked. Head, and a space extending round to the middle 
of the thorax above, darker reddish brown ; the rest of the body similar to 
the main color of the wings. 



("They are eminently gregarious, and therefore easily controlled. They 
feed side by side, as closely together as they can stand, and when they are 
young a whole brood of them can be taken from the tree by removing a 
single leaf," — Extract from Dr. Le Baron.) 

Later in the season they come down to the trunk and larger limbs of the 
tree to moult. At this time they are bound together by a web, and a whole 
colony can be taken off and destroyed. ^ 

(Their whereabouts is easily discovered by the leafless condition of the 
limbs where they have been feeding. Their appearance in Kansas is gener- 
ally during the fore part of August. — Sec'y.) 



(There is a large Ickjieumon Fly that breeds in the caterpillar of the Hand- 
maid Moth. It resembles at a distance the common mud wasp in form. It 
hovers around the caterpillar, and frequently alighting upon if leaf close to 
the worm, waits for a favorable opportuity in which to place its eggs upon 
the worm. This worm, conscious of the presence of an enemy, at its ap- 
proach throws its bead and fore part of its body rapidly to and fro as if in 
pain, until the fly either disappears or settles upon a leaf, and then it (the 
caterpillar) resumes its feeding. This is the favored moment for the para- 
sitic fly, and very quickly it improves it by flying at once to the worm and 
depositing an egg upon its body, which causes it to begin writhing again, as 
if conscious of a death-stroke. The fly then passes ofl", satisfied with its 
effort, but generally to return again in a few moments to make another egg 
deposit upon some other one of the brood of Handmaid Moth larvse, as there 
are generally quite a number on the same limb. — Skc'y.) 
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At Fig. 20 thia borer is represQDted in its three stages — a, the larva; 
b, pupa ; c, perfect beetle. The beetle may be known hj the popular name 
of the Two-atriped Saperda, while its larva is best known by the name of 
the Round-headed Apple-tree Borer, in contradistinction to the dat-headed 
species. The average length of the larva, when full grown, is about one 
inch. Its color is light yellow, with a tawny-yellow spot of a more homy 
consistency on the first segment, which, under a lens, is found to be formed 
of a mass of light spots. The head is a chestnut brown, polished and horny, 
and the jaws are deep black. The Two-striped Saperda makes its appearance 
in the beetle state during the months of May and June, and is seldom seen 
by any but the entomologist who makes a point of hunting for it, from the 
fact that it remains quietly hidden by day and flies and moves only by night. 
The female deposits the bulk of her eggs during the mouth of June, mostly 
at the foot of the tree.* The young worms hatch and commence boring 
into the bark within a fortnight afterward. These young worms differ in no 
essential from the full-grown specimens, except in their minute size; and 
they invariably live, for the first year of their existence, on the sapwood and 
inner bark, excavating shallow, flat cavities, which are found stuffed full of 
their sawdust-like castings. The hole by which the newly-hatched worm 
penetrated is so very minute that it fills up, though not until a few grains of 
■castings have fallen from it ; but the presence of the worms may be gener- 
iilly detected, especially in young trees, from the bark under which they lie 
becoming darkened, and sufficiently dry and dead to contract and form 
cracks. Through these cracks some of the castings of the worm generally 
protrude and fall to the ground in a little heap ; and thia occurs more fre- 
quently in the spring of the year, when, with the rising sap and frequent 
rains, such castings become swollen and augment in bulk. 

As winter approaches, the young borer descends as near the ground as its 
burrow will allow, and doubtless remains inactive till the following spring. 

•SiBCB tbB sboya wag flnt publUbed, Km« Tula have been diKOTsKd witb rererenoe to tbe otI- 
fndUoD at thia uptnU, wblch mMerUUy modify the«e sMt«mMi(i. Tbeee will ba glnn Id ■ lubwtuenl 
Beport, containing a cut Ulualnttng the pUcIng of the eggs.— Sbc'i. 
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Od approach of the second winter, it is about half grown, and still living on 
the sap wood ; and it is at this time that these borers do the most damage, for 
where there are four or five in a single tree, they almost completely girdle it. 
In the course of the next summer, when it has become three-fourths grown, 
it generally commences to cut a cylindrical passage upward into the solid 
wood; and before having finished its larval growth, it invariably extends 
this passage right to the bark, sometimes cutting entirely through a, tree to 
the opposite side from which it began, sometimes turniug back at difierent 
angles. It then slaSa the upper end of the passage with sawdust-like powder, 
and the lower part with curly fibers of wood, after which it rests from its 
labors. It thus finishes its gnawing work during the commencement of the 
third winter, but remains motionless in the larval state till the following 
spring, when it caste its skin once more, and becomes a pupa. After resting 
three weeks in the pupa state, it becomes a. beetle, with all its members and 
parts at first soft and weak. These gradually harden, and in a fortnight 
more it cuts its way through its sawdust-like castings in the upper passage, 
and issues from the tree through a perfectly smooth hole. Thus it is in the 
tree a few days less than three years. It infests apple, quince, mountain 
ash, hawthorn and pear trees, and Juneberry bushes. 



This insect has some natural enemies belonging to its own great class, and 
some of our woodpeckers seek it out from its retreat and devour it; but its 
enemies are certainly not sufficiently under our control, and to grow healthy 
apple trees we must fight it artificially. Here again prevention will be found 
better than a cure, and a stitch in time will not only save nine, but fully 
ninety-nine. Experiments have amply proved that alkaline washes are 
repulsive to this insect, and the female beetle will not lay her eggs on trees 
protected by such washes. Keep the base of every tree in the orchard free 
from weeds and trash, and apply soap to them during the month of May, 
and repeat subsequently as often as washed ofiT, and they will not likely be 
troubled with borers. Soft or common bar soap can be used. The former 
is perhaps the most convenient, and the newer and softer it is the better. 
This borer confines itself almost entirely to the butt of the tree, though very 
rarely it is found in the fork. It is, therefore, only necessary, in soaping, to 
rub over the lower part of the trunk and the fork, but it is a good plan to 
lay a piece of the soap in the principal fork, so that it may be washed down 
by the rains. But even where the preventive has been used, it is always 
advisable to examine the trees in the fall, at which time the young worms 
that hatched through the summer may be generally detected and easily cut 
out, without injury to the tree. 

[Eitraet from Hairis's "Imecta Injurious to Vegatatlon," p, 109.) 

" Notwithstanding the pains that have been taken by some persons Ui destroy and 
extermiiiate these pernicious borers, thej continue to reappear in our orchards and nnr- 
Miies every 7»r. The reasons of this ate Co be foand in the habits of the insecte, and 
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in individual carelessness. Man; orchards mffer deplorably Irom the want of proper 
atteodoD ; the trees are permitted to remain, year after year, withoat txtj paios beiog 
taken to destroj the aumerous and varlooa insects that infest them; old orchards, 
especially, are neglected, and not only the rn^^ged trunks of Uie trees, but even a forest 
of nnpruned Backers around them, are left to the nndisturbed possession aad inheritance 
of the Mperda. ... On the means thst have been used (o destroy Ibis borer, a few 
remarks only need Co be made — for it is evident that they can be folly succeesful only 
when adopted. Killing it by a wire thrast into the holes it has made, is one of the 
oldest, safest and most successfiil methods. Cutting out the grub with a knife or gouge 
is the most common practice, but it is feared that these took have sometimes been used 
without sufficient caution." 

BENEFICIAL INSECTS. 
The following — Figs. 21 to 32, iaclusive — are &11 friendly to the pursuit 
of horticulture, and should all receive the protective care of man. 

SPIKED SOLDIER BUQ. 






This friendly insect is represented at Fig. 21, its left wing being closed 
while the right one is expanded. Its color is a dull olive, with yellow mark- 
ings, while the commonly known Squash Bug hereafter referred to, and 
is probably taken for it by many, is a sober-brown color, and speckled with 
ochre and yellow, and of a much more slender form. It may be at once 
distinguished from other bugs of a similar appearance, by the opaque brown 
streak at the transparent and glassy tip of its wing-caaes. 

This insect is one of our best friends, and is often mercilessly slaughtered 
for the unfriendly squasli bug, which to the uneducated it very much resem- 
bles. We can well endure his unpleasant odor when we reflect on hia kind 
services. Just think of it, you bitter bug-haters 1 this little soldier has, be- 
yond a doubt, saved thousands of dollars to .States by heroically stabbing 
and slaying countless hosts of one of your worst enemies, the Colorado Po- 
tato Bug. It persistently pursues and captures the caterpillar of the Hand- 
maid Moth (an enemy of the orchardist), and the larvs of several species 
of cut-worms, and many other insects, some friendly, but annoying to the 
horticulturist With its little beak, which, when not in use, lies close to the 
tinder side of its body, extending back between its legs, it pierces the worms 
and sucks out all the juices of the body and throws the empty skin away. 
I have seen two of these at work at one worm, and the tenacity with which 
they maintain their grip on the worm, even when disturbed, is remarkable. 
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This inaect is represeuted at Fig. 2'2. The hair-lines to the right of « and to 
the left of b ID the figure 22 indicate the natural size. The eggs of this Sol- 
dier Bug, as I have reason to believe, are pretty little bronze-colored, caldroD- 
shaped objects, with a convex lid, around which ciliate fifteen or sixteen 
white spines (Fig. 22, c). They are neatly placed side by side, in clusters 
of a dozen or more, to leaves and other objects, and are so much subject to 
parasitic attacks, that those who undertake to hatch such as are found out 
of doors will more often get flies than bugs. The newly - hatched bug is 
ovoid and shtuy black, with some bright crimson about the abdomen. In 
the full-grown larva (Fig. 22, b) the black still predominates on the thorax, 
but some four yellowish spots appear, and the abdomen becomes more yel- 
lowish, though still tinted with red. In the pupa (Fig. 22, a), which is 
readily distinguished by the little wing-pads, the ochreous yellow extends 
still more, and finally, with the last moult, the black disappears entirely iu 
the perfect iusecL We have be^en taught to admire the muscular power of 
the lion, which is able to grip and toss an animal larger than itself with its 
powerful neck and jaws ; but feats performed by these youug Soldier Bugs 
throw the lion's strength completely in the shade, for they may often be seen 
running nimbly with the larva of a Colorado Potato Beetle four or five times 
their own size, held high iu air upon their outstretched beak. 

FIEBY UEOUND BEeiLE. 
(.aUoioma caiidum.) 

This larva has been very appropriately called the Cut-Worm Lion, by 

Dr. Shimer, of Mount Carroll, Illinois. The larva of this Cut-Worm Lion, 

[FjouBB m] <*. Fig. 23, has quite a formidable appearance, 

and is exceedingly agile. It is flattened, of a 

black color, with six legs upon the breast, and 

. a pair of sharp, hook-like jaws, projecting in 

front of its head. It pursues the worms in 

their retreats under ground, and seizes them 

wherever it comes in contact with them. 

Sometimes a Cut-Worm Lion will seize a 

worm twice the size of itself, and will cling 

with bull-dog tenacity to its prey, through 

^ all its throes, its writhings and twistiogs, 

c, Larva. b. B«iu. ^.jj ^^ j^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ Buccumbs, exhauat«d, 

and the victor bites two or three holes through its skin, and prooeedB to suck 
out its juices. 

...... . ; i:..i.--. .CjOO^^Ic 
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Fig. 24 represents both sexes — a the female, b the male. It wi31 be seen 
they differ materially from each other. While the male can fly through the 
air with greater facility than do our grasshoppers, the female is utterly in- 
capable of performiog the same feat, and only uses her 
wings when in battle with oue of her own kind, or when 
pouncing upon her prey, at which time she raises them 
very much as a swan raises his wings when irritated. 
The general color of this insect ia a grayiah-brown, 
though a pale green (dimorphous) form is quite common. 
About the beginning of Auguat these Mantes acquire 
wings, and about the middle of September the female 
commences to deposit her eggs. These eggs are all tightly 
glued together in a peculiar mass, and are deposited in 
all sorts of situations, but principally on the 
twigs of trees. Figure 25 represents two of 
these egg masses, of natural size. These egg 
masses are often found by persons in the winter, 
though very few are able to conjecture what they 
really are. Some persons confound them with 
the egga of ibe common tent caterpillar, which 
are represented at Figure 26. Between the 10th 
and 20th of June, these eggs hatch into ci 
looking little mantes, in all respects resembling 
their parents, with the exception that the young .^^^ ^^. 
[FiouHE-25.] have no wings. The eggs of this insect may 

be^readily transported from one place to another, and 
the insect can be thus easily colonized. Figure 26 represents the eggs of 

" iY^ 
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the GommoD tent caterpillar, as they appear attached to a section of a limb. 
This peculiar and predatory insect is, very fortunately, common in Kansas, 
and needs only to be known to be husbanded. Its food consists mainly of 
flies, although it is most voracious in devouring living insects that come 
within its grasp, as various kinds of butterflies, grasshoppers, caterpillars, 
and the Colorado potato beetle. It disdains all dead food, and never makes 
chase for the living, but warily, patiently and motionless, it watches until its 
victim is within reach of its fore-arm, and then clutches it with a sudden 
and rapid motion. Its appearance is really formidable, and its attitude 
while watching for its prey quite menacing, and on this account it is held in 
general and superstitious dread. It is, however, utterly incapable of harm- 
ing any one, and, as one of our best friends, should be cherished and pro- 
tected. 

THE LACE WING FLY. 




This insect is one of the horticulturist's most active aids, and a true friend 
to his interests. Fig. 27, d, represents the perfect or winged form, the wings 
on the left side being left off to save space. It is of a pale-green color, has 
ibur wings resembling delicate lace, and eyes of the brilliaucy of polished 
gold, as its generical name, Chrysopa perla, implies ; but notwithstanding its 
delicacy and beauty, it is extremely disgusting from the offensive odor it ex- 
hales. It suspends its eggs (see Fig. 27, a) by threads, in clusters, beneath 
the leaves where the plant lice abound. The young or larva (6, Fig. 27} is 
a rather long and slender grub, provided with a pair of large, curved and 
sharp teeth (jaws) moving laterally, and each perforated with a hole through 
which it sucks tbe juices of its victims. The havoc it makes is astonishing, 
for one minute is all the time it requires to kill the largest plant louse, and 
suck out the fluid contents of its body. Prof. Riley says: 

"In ita ovipositioD we see, aa everywhere else in nature, an all-wiae creative fore- 
thoaght, and a wonilerral adaptalioa to a particular end, in the instinct which prompts 
and the power which enables the female lacewing to thus deposit her eg^; for the 
newly-hatched larvm are so exceedingly voracious that thev would devour the eggs 
which yet remained nnhatched, if they could but reach them. The larvw, when full 
grown, spin perfectly round white cocoons [see Pig. 27, c,] by means of a spinneret with 
which they are furnished at the extremity of the body, and they attach them with 
threads of loose Eiilk to the under side of fences aud in sheltered situations. These oo- 
coons are of extraordinarily small size compared with the larva which spina them." 
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TMb friendly insect is represented at Fig. 28, the hair-line to ite right in- 
dicating its natural size. It is a quite common insect of a pink color, having 
ten black spots on its wing-cases. It feeds voraciously upon chinch-bugs, 
^gs of Colorado potato beetle, and of certain bark lice and plant lice found 
upon cucumber and other garden vines. 

NINE -SPOTTED LADYBIRD. 






[FlODBK 29,] 

'HiiB friendly insect is represented at Fig. 29. The hur-line at its right 
side indicates its natural size. It is of s brick-red color, and marked with 
nine small black spots. This insect has the same habits as its relative just 
described. 

THIRTEEN -SPOTTED LADYBIRD. 
ir, IS'punetataJ) 



>1^ 



[FiauBi SD.] 

This insect is represented at Fig. 30. The hair-line to its left indicates its 
natural Hize. It is also of a brick-red color, but marked with thirteen black 
spots. The habits of this one are similar to those first described. 




This insect is represented at Fig. 31 ; a indicates the larva in natural size, 
its color being blue, orange and black. When full grown it hangs by the 
tail to the under side of a stalk or leaf, and transforms into pupa, repr^ 
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sentetl at b. In this state it is the exact color of the Colorado beetle larva, 
and is doubtless often mistaken fur that larva and ruthlessly destroyed. It 
may readily be distinguished, however, by its quiescence; and let every po- 
tato grower learn well to recognize it, and spare its life. The beetle or 
winged state is represented at c. ("The larvte of these ladybirds are small, 
flattened grub*of a bluish or blue-black color, spotted usually with red or 
yellow, and furnished with six legs near the fore part of the body. [See a, 
Fig. 31.] They are hatched from little yellow eggs laid in clusters on the 
under aide of leaves." — florm.) 

The larvffi of all these ladybirds are more blood-thirsty in their habits 
than the perfect beetles, and the larva of the little Convergent Ladybird is 
so essentially a cannibal, that whenever other food fails it will turn to and 
devour the helpless pupEe of its own kind. It is a rather cruel, and withal 
a cowardly act, to thus take advantage of a helpless brother ; but in con- 
sideration of its good services, we must overlook these unpleasant traits in 
our little hero's character. All these larvse (worms) bear a 
strong general resemblance, and with the aid of Fig. 31, a, and 
the annexed Fig. 32 (the hair-line at the left showing the natural 
<}^^£t size), a good idea may be obtained of them. They run with con- 
\ ^^ siderable speed, and may be found in great numbers upou almost 
iFiauBB 82 1 *'' kinds of herbage. 

The eggs of ladybirds greatly resemble those of the Colorado 
potato beetle, and are scarcely distinguishable except by their smaller size, 
and by a much smaller number being collected together in a single group. 
As these eggs are often laid in the same situation as those of the potato beetle, 
care must be taken by persona who undertake to destroy the latter not to 
confound those of their best friend with those of their bitterest enemies. 



METEOROLOGY. 

BY PROF. F. HAWN, LEAVENWORTH. 

The winter has been an unusual one in relation to temperature and hu- 
midity. It will be seen by the table herewith exhibited, that the mean tem- 
perature at the signal station at Leavenworth, Kansas, was 39,4°, which is 
9.76° above the average for a series of years. This accumulation accrued 
as follows: In December, 14.34°; January, 5.8° ; and in February, 9,05°. 

In the spring months there was also an increase in the average tempera- 
ture of 3.5°, which is chargeable to the months of March and April, while 
May fell 1.3° below. 
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The Hummer exceeded the mean temperature by 2.2°, accumulated in July 
and August, wbile June fell a fraction behind. 

Autumn had also au iucreaBe iu temperature of 2.5°. 

The year closes with an increased temperature of 4.6° above the raeau. 
The higheat temperature occurred in August, and marked 100°; the lowest 
in January, which was 6° above. 

The winter rains were unueually heavy, amouuting to 8.46 inches — au ex- 
cess of 5.04 inches above the mean. In the spring an excess of 3.17 inches; 
in the summer an increase of '1.37 inches, and in the autumn a wantage of 
2.01 inches. The year closed with an excess of 4.83 inches above the mean 
of 34 years. 

The thermal mean of the winter was the highest ever known here, with a 
minimum of only 6°, yet we have' had an Anomaly in the failure of our 
fruits, more conspicuous than after the winter of 1873, when the mercury 
fell once to 26° below zero. 

In seeking for the causes of the frequent failures in our fruits, too much 
consideration has been given to temperature alone, whereas there are un- 
doubtedly often a complication of causes, such as the conditiou of the tree 
on entering the winter, sudden changes, the condition of atmospheric hu- 
midity, whether the trees were thawed suddenly iu sunshine or gradually in 
cloudy weather, the high winds or rains during the blooming season, and the 
too rampant tree growth the previous season. 

I have no results to exhibit under most of these heads except one, and that 
in a small way, but illustrating the influence that moisture and absence of 
light have on frozen plants. During the winter I nursed some parlor plants 
of tender exotics. They passed through the winter in a flourtshtug condition. 
By one night's neglect I found my pets frozen stiff, and the earth in their 
pots so hard as to be unimpresslble to the hand. Without delay I procured a 
large washing boiler that was close at hand ; put a wet cloth on the bottom ; 
put in the plants ; covered them with the lid, and let them remain in this 
condition for twenty-four hours, when they came out as bright as if they had 
never had a contact with Jack Frost ; nor did they subsequently show any 
diminution in luxuriance. 

The failure of the past year, however, was peculiar, and not easily assigned 
to any of the above cause^', except an exuberant tree growth of the previous 
year, and the mild, muist temperature of the winter, preventing the trees 
from coming to a complete rest, so necessary to recuperate for the coming 
crop. 

Forecasts of the weather have been prominent subjects of attention from 
an early period of civilization to the present. Many definite objects — such 
as the different phases of the moon and her latitude in a specified time — 
have served as a delusion of the silly, when a few consecutive observations 
of an intelligent lad of fourteen years could have discovered the fallacy. 
The more rational and useful deductions are drawn from meteorological con- 
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ditiona and the changes of the clouds. The latter, the more aimple and 
practical, were the criteria of most of the nations of the earth ; and even 
the Indians of this coDtinent have eome useful knowledge in this coonection. 

In Judea, Christ, in answering the Pharisees and the Sadducees, who were 
seeking a sign from heaven, said : " When it is evening, ye say it will be iair 
weather, for the sky is red. In the morning, it will be foul weather to-day, 
for the sky is red and lowering. O ! ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face 
of the sky, but cannot discern the signs of the times." While these distino* 
tions have also like premonitions in the more hvmid atmosphere in the north 
Atlantic States, here in the dry atmosphere of Kansas the morning red is 
more often succeeded by high winds, while the evening red denotes continued 
&ir weather. I might here remark that there are many meteorolc^ical signs, 
principally in the character and color of the clouds, that are nearly infallible 
when taken in connection with the humidity of the atmosphere and direction 
of the wind. These foctors can be ascertained by instrumuits that may be 
purchased for a song, and any school boy or girl of fourteen years caa use 
them. 

More recently, and within the present century, the clouds have been more 
closely classified, and some valuable practical deductions drawn therefrom. 
Among the many forms, I shall refer to but one class — the eirro-gtrattu, or 
ice clouds — as illustrated in the accompanying plates, Nos, V, VI. These 
clouds are among those that appear at the highest altitude, or over thirty 
thousand feet. In whichever way the wind may be at the surface, these cirri 
always come to us from the westward — about 15° north of west — -with an 
increased angle during the winter.* They are harbingers of a storm of 
either rain or wind, or both, conditional on the state of the lower atmosphere. 
When they appear in the summer, and the surface winds contain over 70 per 
cent, uf moisture, a thunder storm will follow, and the force of the storm 
will be in ratio to the humidity of the surface atmosphere, inversely as the 
mean pressure of the barometer for six hours previous. Under all circum- 
stances a fall in the temperature follows, and often intense cold in the winter, 
especially when form b, ^o. Y, are developed into half the diameter of a 
full moon. Form d. No. VI, is the more readily distinguished, and the most 
reliable, so far as my observations extead. 

Our easterly winds are abnormal — never in sufficient volume to move the 
lower clouds from their normal course, even when at an altitude of five thou- 
sand feet. These winds are like those of the Orient centuries ago, where 
they were typical of bluster and weakness, as thus expressed: "Should a 
wise man fitllow after vain knowledge, and fill his belly with east wind?" 
{Job XV., 2.) This lack of force and volume in these easterly winds precludes 
the supposition that our excessive rains originate in their moisture. 

•The Dormal dlrectlao at M our atonn clouds i< rn>m tba westviid. I lemembsr tiro sicepUoDi 
bunta" occurred at »i«ra1 Iwalltlea In Che TtUer it the Ulsaaurl. 
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Prof, Arnold Giiyot, in hia lectures on " Earth and Man," observes: " We 
gee that in leaving the coasts for the interior of continents, there is a gradual 
diroiuution of the quantity of raio and of rainy days. The annual quantity 
of rain-water between latitude 38° and 40° north is: At Philadelphia, Pa., 
45 inches ; at Marietta, Ohio, 41 inches ; and at St. Louis, Mo., 32 inches." 
This ratio of decrease continued to Leavenworth, Kansas, would make' our 
annual rains less than 20 inches, whereas it is within a fraction of that at St. 
Louis. But this even is an exaggeration. Prof Guyot further says: "This 
continent, being exposed at the same time to the winds of the Atlantic on the 
east, and to those of the Gulf of Mexico on the south, receives rain-waters 
frona both directions. This is especially true of the middle region, situated 
west of the Alleghanies. lu this way the decrease, owing to the distance 
from the Atlantic, is disguised by the additional rain-water brought thither 
by the winds of the Gulf of Mexico." Of these rains from the south, St. 
Louis receives a portion, but the direction and tendencies of the storms, as 
shown by the accompanying map, precludes the supposition that any of their 
elements reach here. It will then be seen that by excluding those aouthera 
rains from the count at St Louis, her rains would fall below ours here. 

Our rains from easterly winds occur exclusively in cold weather, and are 
always very scant, and more come from the northeast thau southeast. A 
close approximation of the amount from those quarters may be made by 
taking the sum of our average winter rains, which is 3,42 inches ; one-half 
of the autumn, 3.76 inches; and onetbird of the spring rains, 2.24 inches, 
amounting to 9.64 inches. This would leave 21.70 inches coming from other 
quarters. Now, as the southwest and northwest winds are our normal winds, 
the source of those 21.70 inches must be within their scope. 

As will be seen from the weather map for February and the barometric 
review, all storms that originate in the region of the Gulf of Mexico pass 
north and then northeast, and those that develop on the Pacific coast. In the 
Rocky Mountains and on the Western plains west of the Mississippi river, 
pass on easterly, most of them centering on the great lakes, though this year 
was exceptional, these storms in February taking a general course toward 
the Gulf of Mexico (as may be seen by the accompanying map), and thence 
by the Gulf influence they pass on toward the great lakes, near the normal 
course of the Gulf storms. From the area uf high pressure on the Pacific 
coast, a volume of moist air is forced up over the Sierra Nevadas and the 
Rocky Mountains, and sent on its northeast or eastern course. This moist- 
ure, which has become ranch attenuated on arriving over the comparatively 
moister and heavier air in the valley of the Mississippi, relieves the surface 
stratum of its pressure, creating an ascending current; the lower and upper 
currents commingle, condensation (more probably thawing) of the cirrus 
clouds takes place, which soon become hazy, and then cloudy until rain be- 
gins. But, however, should the lower atmosphere be too dry, it absorbs the 
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humidity thus condensed, aud do rain will fall.** In this process we observe 
that although the eaaterly winds and the moisture they carry are insignificant 
of theinseWeB, yet as forming an element in the combiuatloa of storms, are 
in dispensable. But it is known that by far the larger number of the rain 
storms originate in the mountains, and are governed by the same laws and 
take the same direction of those from the Pacific coast, the moisture being 
supplied by the meltiug snows.f It is then obvious, that in proportion as 
the snows are distributed in the mountains in the winter, will be the moisture 
eliminated and absorbed by the atmosphere and wafted down to us, as we 
have seen, to be condensed into rain. 

Prof. Guyot further says: "The mountain chains are, then, the great con- 
densers, placed by nature here and there along the continents, to rob the 
winds of their treasures, to serve as reservoirs for rain-watera, and to dis- 
tribute them afterward, as they are needed, over the surrounding plains." 
This is just what the Rocky Mountains are doing. During the rains on the 
Pacific coast (which always occur in the winter), moist air is forced up on 
the western slopes, and, on ascending up into frigid temperature, is converted 
into snow, and in this condition it is distributed in the valleys, gulches, cations, 
and on the mountain-tops, "to serve as reservoirs for rain-waters, and to 
be distributed afterward as they are needed over the surrounding plains," 
increasing or diminishing our rains in proportion to the existfiuce of the 
snows in the mountains. If the deposit is light, it is soon exhausted, and 
after the early spring rains a drouth will ensue. If the fall in the previous 
winter was heavy, protracted and copious rains will be the result until late 
in the summer. The Signal Service reports show that those influences ex- 
tend over most of the lower Missouri valley. This has been the experience, 
without an exception, since the transmission of intelligence from those re- 
gions has been speedy, accurate and reliable. 

The followiog descriptions of the progress and characteristics of the storms 
in the month of February, as delineated on the map with corresponding 
numbers, copied from the Signal Service Monthly Weather Review, show the 
great improbability that the moisture over eastern Kansas condensed into 
rains is not from the Gulf of Mexico, and that the illustrations show ad- 
verse effects ; 

No. I. — A low pressure was developed ou the morning of the 1st in the 
west Gulf States. On the 1st and 2d, accompanied by brisk winds and light 
rain in the Gulf and south Atlantic States, it moved in a southeasterly path 
into the east Gulf. On the 3d it advanced over Florida, and thence pur- 
suing a track nearly parallel to the Gulf stream, it gave rise, on the 4th, to 

•This pilndple ie promulgaled by the Uoltsd SUtea Signal Serrlce, Id b circular of iuatiuctioDa for 
tbe practicil uss at the m«t«oraloglca1 reports and mather mapa, 1S11. p.32, 

tFaoH obsarratlons Id 1S7S, at an eleratlou of 10,000 teet up In the Itoeky Mauntaina, In a clear 
day, ud at ■ temperature of OO" F., »U of tha meltlog snows paaaed at odcj Into lapor, and were ab- 
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the high ninds and heavy raiu that prevailed ia the south Atlantic Btatee on 
that day. 

No. II. — ^Tbia depression can be traced from the Pacific, On the 4th there 
was a rapid fall of the barometer in OregOD, and severe southerly galea pre- 
vailing on the Pacific coast on that day. The center of the low area moved 
to the southeast, and on the morning of the 5th the lowest pressure was in 
Wyoming, and thence the low area pursued its southeasterly path, and by 
the morning of the 6th had developed into a gtorm of considerable energy, 
central in northwestern Texas. At the morning report of the 7th, the lowest 
barometer was at Shreveport, La., with the highest pressure iu the Middle 
States. At this time high southeast winds and heavy rains were reported 
from the east Oulf States, while in Tesas the winds had veered to the north- 
weet, with colder, clearing weather and rising barometer. The storm, rap- 
idly increasing in energy, had moved by the morning of the 8th into the 
Ohio valley. The storm center then moved, with slightly diminishing en- 
ergy, over the Middle States, and the wind directions show that on the moro- 
ing of the 9th it had passed beyond the New England coast 

No. III. — This apparently was a subsidiary low area, developed Irom 
the great depression No, II, that crossed from the Pacific ocean. On the 
morning of the 5th the center was at Dakota ; thence the depression moved 
slowly to the eastward, over Lake Superior, attended by light, brisk, south- 
east winds, veering to the colder northwesterly, and occasional light rain or 
snow, until, on the 7th, it disappeared north of Lake Huron. 

No. ly. — This depression is traced from the Pacific. From midnight to 
morning of the 6th a rapid fall of the mercury occurred on the coast, and 
heavy rain or snow fell on that and the succeeding day on the slope west of 
the Rocky Mountains. At the morning report of the 7th the barometer was 
lowest near Salt Lake. On this day the maximum wind velocity for the 
month was reported at Pike's Peak at 75 miles per hour, north. The de- 
pression moved very rapidly in a southeasterly path, and the morning of the 
8th showed a low area in northeastern Texas. During the day this depres- 
sion moved slowly to the east, and during the night to the northeast, and by 
the morning of the 9th was central in Tennessee and the Ohio valley. On 
the 9th it moved to the east, giving rise, in connection with the rising barom- 
eter in the upper lakes, to high northeasterly gales in the Lake r^on. On 
the 11th the storm moved beyond Nova Scotia. 

No. Y. — This low area is traced from the Pacific. The barometer fell 
rapidly on the Pacific slope on the 11th, and very severe gales, with heavy 
rain, were reported from that coast on that day. On the morning of the 12tb, 
the depression was central in Utah, and then advancing rapidly in a south- 
easterly track, the low area was, at the morning report of the 13th, central 
in the Indian Territory. During the day, thunder storms were reported from 
the Oulf States. On the 13tb and 14th, the low area gradually extended, 
nith &equeat rung, over the south and southwest; but there appears to have 
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been no well-de6ne<i etorm center. On the morning of the l&tb, a trough of 
low pressure extended from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, and during 
. the day this depression was filled up by the inflowing air. 

No. VI. — This depression is also traced from the Pacific. The morning 
report of the 13th showed a rapid fall in the mercury in California and 
Oregon, with heavy rain and high southerly gales. The low area moved, 
with diminished energy, in a southeasterly track, and was last noted as an 
independent depression at the midnight report of the 13th, when it was cen- 
tral in Utah. 

No. YII. — On the 13tfa, there was a considerable fall of pressure in 
Florida and Cuba, accompanied by brisk easterly winds, heavy and frequent 
rains, with occasional thunder storms. On the 14th, the depression traversed 
Florida in an easterly track, and was rapidly followed by clearing weather 
and westerly winds. 

No. YIII. — A storm of considerable energy prevailed, with high southerly 
winds and heavy rain, on the Pacific coast, on the 14th. The depression 
moved, with diminished energy, eastward to the Rocky Mouutains, and was 
there filled up by the inflowing air. Its path was too uncertain to be cbart«d. 

No. IX. — Od the 16th, the barometer fell slowly in the Northwest, and a 
center of the low area thus developed moved, on the 16th, into Wisconsin. 
On the 17th it advanced over the lower lake r^on and Middle States, and 
by the morning report of the 18th it had got beyond the New England coast. 
In its passage it was accompanied by brisk but not high winds, and frequent 
but light rain fell to the south of ite track, and light snow to the north. 

No. X. — During the night of the 15th and 16th, there was a rapid fall of 
the mercury on the Pacific coast, with severe southerly gales and heavy rain. 
The storm was followed by rapidly rising barometer. Its track was too in- 
definite to be charted. 

No. XI. — This depression was traced from the Pacific On the 17th, there 
was a decided fall in the barometer in Washington Territory. On the 18th, 
the &1I had extended to the Northwest. On the 19tb, the center of the 
depression moved in a southerly track into Missouri. On the 20th, the lowest 
pressure was transferred to the Indian Territory. On that day, the storm 
increased very rapidly in energy. Several thunder storms were reported from 
the Gulf States and Tennessee, while the rain area extended over the Ohio 
valley, lake region, and the Middle States, with snow iu New England. On 
the 21st, the storm, still increasing in energy, became central in the Ohio 
valley, and on the same day the barometer rose rapidly iu New England and 
Nova Scotia. At the morning report of the 23d, the center of low area had 
moved into Canada, near the Oeorgian Bay. It then advanced with rapidly- 
diminished energy, in an easterly path, into Nova Scotia, and disappeared, on 
the 24th, beyond the coast. This was an unusually severe storm, and during 
its passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic, the following high velocities are 
reported : On the 17th, at Red Bluff, Cal., 44 miles, southeast; on the 20th, 
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Dodge City, Kas., 60 miles, north; Stockton, Texas, 52 miles, west; New 
Orleans, 40 miles, southeast; Mobile, 42 miles, southeast; on the 22d, at New ' 
London, Conn,, 80 miles, east; on the 26th,atMt. Washington, 150 miles, north. ■ 

No. Xn. — On the 23d, the naercury fell iu Oregon, with southerly winds 
and frequent rains; the center of the low area moved in a southerly track 
along the coast, and at midnight of the 24th it was near Ban Diego, CaL 
Ou the 25th, it moved rapidly in a southwesterly track, and at the morning 
report of the 26th, the center of the low area was situated to the southwest 
of Browusville, Texas. On the 26th, it moved over the Gulf iu an easterly 
track, and was accompanied in the Gulf States by easterly winds, backing 
to northwest. Ou the morning of the 27th it was central in southern 
Florida, and on that day moved east beyond the coast. The rainfall in 
southern Florida was excessive. During its passage the following maximum 
wind velocity was reported: On the 22d, at Indianola, Texas, 84 miles north. 

No. XIII. — On the 25th and 26th, there was a general fall of the pressure 
on the FaciGc coast, with heavy rains and southerly gales. On the 27th, the 
center of low area had moved into Utah, and on the 28th, still pursuing a 
southern track, it had advanced into Texas. 

METEOEOLOGICAi; CONDITIONS AT LEAVEKWOETH, KANSAS, 1878. 
The following statement shows the highest, lowest, and range of barome- 
ter; the highest, lowest, and range of temperature, with the mean for each 
month, each season, and for the year, and the mean of the maximum and 
minimum; the relative humidity; the amount of precipitation and prevail- 
ing direction of wind for each month, together with the highest velocity and 
yearly movement, in miles; also, the comparative temperatures and precipi- 
tation of previous years, as recorded at the station of observation of the 
Signal Service U. S. A., at Leavenworth, Kansas, during the year ending 
December 31st, i878: 
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Highest velocity of wind during the year, 52 miles per hour, from the 
southwest, on April 9th, 1878. Total Dumber of miles registered during the 
year, 58,202. 

Htgbnt baromalar dnring therekr SO.fiOO Highest thermomeUrdurliii the tot. ~. 100° 
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Compared at office of Chief Bignal Officer, Wuhington, D. C, Maich 20tb, 1879. 

In clofliog, I would acknowledge my obligations for many favors to Samuel 
W. Rhodes, the efficient and intelligent officer in charge of the si^ol station 
At LeavMiworth, EaDsas. 
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DIVISION SOCIETIES. 



NORTHWESTERN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BY E. A. TAYLOR, SECRETARY, BELOIT, 



VioePmidinl ..B. W. Khox, Ciwkiir atj. I Tnasutir ^. T. Walkd, BvlcilC 

The third annual meeting of this Society was held at the city of Beloit, 
Mitchell county, on February 12th and 13th, and opened its sesBion in the 
Opera House, at 2 o'clock p. m. of the 12th — the President, H. C. Snyder, 
in the chair. The exercises opened with music by the Beloit Cornet Band, 
and the Society waa received by the citizens of Beloit in the following ad- 
drees of welcome : 

ADDBES8 OF WELCOME. 

BY THE KAYOB, HB. VBEBI.AirD. 

Mr. President, asd Gentlemen; We are gratified, this evening, in 
having the opportunity of welcoming to Mitchell county and the city of 
Beloit BO important a delegation of intelligent gentlemen, representatives of 
the beautiful art and patient induatry of Horticulture — for it is no less an 
art than an industry; and I assure you, gentlemen, that the citizens of this 
commonwe&lth appreciate your presence, and I trust will unite with yoU' 
most cheerfully and heartily in the consideration of this matter — a matter 
that not only concerns the few, but the entire community of northwestern 
Kansas. 

It is undoubtedly necessary for the successful production of horticulture 
that there should be an organization of patient and persevering men, willing 
to labor long and patiently in order to accomplish the laudable purposes for 
which you, gentlemen, are here assembled — that of awakening an inquiry 
and disseminating practical knowledge, gathered by real workers. A long 
season of dark depression and great discouragement to our nation is passing 
away, and now, if we will work diligently, trusting a kind and over-ruling 
Providence, the future will gladden and brighten our lives, and make us 
wiser and better men and women. 

We of the " Great American Desert " feel a just pride in our successful com- 
petition with older States and foreign nations, renowned for their proficiency 
in horticulture, and our exhibit to the world of near 40,000,000 bushels of 
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wheat and 100,000,000 bushels of corn for the year just closed, as some of 
its minor products. We should thank God that our lots are cast in this 
beautiful land of freedom and homes, where the toiling masses own an iuter- 
eet in the soil, and where fanatics, communists and socialisUc conspirators 
should receive just but swift retribution. 

Horticulture or gardening are among the first fruits of civilization. Away 
back in the records of Roman history, we hear of small gardens filled with 
the royal rose and the modest violet. Along with the ring of warlike 
achievements and heroic deeds, Greece excelled in some of our own cherished 
beauties. Germany, al)out the fifteenth century, began to make herself 
known in the plant world by her celebrated gardens and skilled botanists. 
Aft«r the conquest, England excelled in her trimmed hedges and design gar- 
dening, and has since then made sure and rapid strides in scientific horti- 
culture. 

Within the last twenty-five years, in our own country, a perceptible change 
has taken place in the popular tastes, shown by an increasing love for trees 
and fiowers, and marked by the valuable works written upon that subject. 

Before the Christian era, the Romans tell of a beautiful young lady, called 
Flora, who left to the commonwealth of Rome a large amount of money, 
providing for an annual festival to be kept in her honor, that her name might 
live through time. The city fathers, after serious deliberation, decided to 
enshrine her among the minor deities as Flora, Goddess of Flowers, and 
yearly festivals held on the first of May kept her name before the, people. 
Though this may be a fable, and the beautiful flora a myth, we all worship 
at her lair shrine, and love her sweet name. 

And to you, my friends, I would say, let your good influence be felt and 
your names be enshrined in the hearts of your townspeople and your families, 
by the adornment of your homes and the improvement of this fair art. Mr. 
Preddent, and gentlemen, in the name of our people I welcome-you. 

The band then discoursed some very excellent music; after which Capt. 
Snyder replied, in behalf of the Society, in a very neat speech, showing the 
advancement that had been made in the last ten years, in the history of this 
part of Kansas in particular. After the response, C. H. ShefSeld read an 
essay on the practicability of horticulturiil societies in northwest Kansas, 
followed by music by the band. 

The following essay, by appointment, was read : 

FAILURE IN ORCHARD CULTURE. 

BS £. A. lAYLOB, BELorr. 

The subject g^ven me for this essay b a compound ore, and for want of 
time I cannot analyze it in minute detail ; but, like some of our Western farm- 
ers, who lay more stress on the number of broad acres they cultivate than 
they do on the thoroughness of cultivation and the aggregate yield of the 
crop, I must hurriedly skim over, hoping the gentlemen will be thorough 
in the details when this essay is handed over for discussion. 
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The causea of the general failure which our people have experienced in 
their efforts to grow fruit orchards I will enumerate, aa follows: 

First, a waut of proper preparation of the soil. 

Second, lack of knowledge as to the varieties suited to our soil and climate. 

Third, damaged condition of the trees when received from the tree dealers. 

Pourth, a want of knowledge how to plant trees, and their after-culture. 

Fifth, a want of information of the enemies which prey upon our trees, 
such as borers, insects, etc., and the proper means of guarding against them. 

Sixth, general uuwarrantahle negligence. 

I will not add the seventh, eighth, ninth, etc., as might be done to bring 
in nice points for theoretical discussion; still, something might be said to 
advantage on pruning, though ideas differ on this subject about as much aa 
on styles of dress. Sopie believe in letting nature take its course, while 
others would cut and slash as if they were out of a job and had nothing else 
to do. 

I claim that it is practically impossible to thoroughly prepare our wild 
prairie, with ita bard clay subsoil, for tree planting in less than two years, 
and that to accomplish the object in this short time the soil must be con- 
stantly 00 the move. A tree should not be set in soil until it has been pul- 
verized to the depth of fifteen inches, and I have not been able to accomplish 
this in less than twenty-four months. I do not deny but that the earth can 
be plowed to a greater depth within this time, but it requires time, rain, 
snowand freezing to pulverize our soil. During a twenty-three years' resi- 
dence in Kansas I have known but two drouths that have seriously injured 
trees that were set in thoroughly -cultivated ground ; but during this time 
there have been just about twenty-three drouths that have seriously injured 
trees that were set in poorly-cultivated soil. I have frequently said, and will 
repeat it here, that I would rather have a fertile soil and arid climate than 
the poor, stony soil and humid climate of the East. 

f^rgt: We must preach and practice deeper plowing and cleaner cultiva- 
tion. It is very seldom that we have a drouth that will dry out a field of 
ioose soil fifteen inches deep, and it is, also, seldom that we have a season 
that does not bring with it a drouth that will burn out crops which are 
plowed only three or four inches deep. Hence it is that we have so many 
wheezy and burnt croakers among our shoddy farmers, who, in a dry season, 
are found complaining "that we can't raise anything in this country." And 
in a year when even their style of farming produces a crop, they complain 
because "we can't get nothing in this country for what we raise." 

Second: A lack of knowledge of varieties suited to our country. We 
know that oranges and figs do well in Cuba, and that apples do sot. It is 
also known that oranges and figs do not succeed in Kansas; and it is time 
tliat we knew that there are some kinds of apples, peaches and grapes that 
do not, although it has become a well-established fact that there are some 
varieties of the last-named fi'uita that arrive at their greatest excellence in 
Kansas. Some kinds of fruit do well in California or New York which are 
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failures here, and vice verm; hence the importance of our ascertaioiog what 
aorte do succeed best in our locality; and we are fortuuate to be able to 
ascertain this knowledge without making expensive aad tedious experiments, 
involving years of time. Our horticulturists of the eastern part of the State 
have passed through this ordeal, and have accomplished a work which is 
worth thousands to us, and alt that we need to do is to take up the reports 
of that grand organization and general benefactor, the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society. From these reports can be obtaiued a list of the varieties 
that have been most successfully grown and fruited in Kansas during the 
last twenty years—a list from several hundred sorts which have been tried. 
Why not use judgment in buying fruit trees, as well as in other branches of 
business ? Who has not been victimized by some fine-haired fruit agent with 
smooth tongue, loose at both ends, offering some new kind of fruit or vine 
bearing very heavy crops of fruit of prodigious size, great excellence, and a 
remarkably early bearer — in fact, a real world-beater? 

If we lack information, let us seek it from a le^timate source. The most 
of our farmers will remember the gentry who introduced the dwarf fruit 
last year, and those who read the ChueUe will probably remember what the 
President and Secretary of the State Horticultural Society had to say on the 
subject of dwarf fruits. Notwithstanding neither the President nor Secre- 
tary had any trees to sell, nor were in any way interested, except in the gen- 
eral good of the people and the horticultural success of the State, still, some 
individuals could not see but what the tree peddlers were the best authority 
of the two; and one person signing himself J. D, S. wrote to the Toledo 
Blade asking, "Are dwarf trees a swindle?" The answer was, "Dwarf trees 
are not a swindle;" and the answef was correct. A wild grape vine is not a 
swindle in and of itself, nor is a wild crab apple a swindle per se, nor is any 
other of nature's works; but who will say that if a party sells the wild grapes 
vine or crab apple as a valuable fruit for general culture, asking and receiv- 
ing fabulous prices on the strength of these representations, that it is not a 
swindling transaction? 

It is truly said that "a little knowledge is dangerous," and a little knowl- 
edge is all that J. D. 8. obtained ; and he did not know how to apply that 
little, but^hurries off to the Gazette ofBce to give it publicity, like young law- 
yers and bumble-bees, that are said to be largest and noisiest when half- 
fledged. Why did J. D. 8. resort to the question column of the Blade, 
instead of the National or some of the State horticultural societies? Has 
the question- and -answer column of the Toledo Blade been his panticea on 
serious matters, such as settling love-spats with his sweetheart? There must 
have been some affiliation between him and that question column; or per- 
haps he is a Nasby Democrat, and believes Nasby and the Blade standard 
authority on everything. But J. D. S. should know that while all Democrats 
believe Nasby sincere and as good a Democrat at heart as any, still, many 
think he is doing the party more harm than good. 
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Third: I will dow pass on to the third difficulty. Probably three-fourths 
of the trees that our people have paid for have either been entirely dead or 
seriously damaged by exposure. Doubtless it is au advantage lo a tree- 
peddler to form new associations, and learn the ways of the world; to take a 
circuit on the cars, and travel far from home, where he can throw off all 
restraint and responaibilities, in order to weld on the caet-iroD cheek, oil up 
and key bis bazoo for the necessary chin music. But it is of no advantage to 
trees and vines to travel far from home, around the country, on cars and in 
wagons; to be exposed to our genial sun, balmy breezes, and our light and 
invigorating atmosphere. If you have not a reliable nursery to which you 
can go for trees, send your orders directly to the proprietor of the nearest 
one; you may depend upon it that there will be no dead or worthless stock 
or swindling prices imposed upon you. Solomon said that "A fool's eyes are 
to the ends of the earth." Has not this saying been verified by people 
sending off for trees ? 

Fourth: A want of knowledge of bow to set out trees and vines has, in 
many cases, caused entire failures. I have known men to set their trees and 
vines twelve to eighteen inches too deep, thinking that they were giving them 
the best possible treatment. The result is that the bark on the body of the 
tree that is so unnaturally buried rots off, and the tree makes but little 
growth, and soon dies, thereby adducing auother proof that "trees won't 
grow in Kansas." 

Fifth: A lack of knowledge of the insects, borers, etc., which subsist on 
our trees and vines, is another cause for the loss of. many investments. On 
this subject, I cannot enter intb the details, but would say emphatically that 
it is useless for people to pay out money for trees, and spend time and anxiety 
in their culture, unless they know how to protect them from these pests. 
The farmers should organize horticultural societies throughout the country, 
and meet every two or three months. There is scarcely a neighborhood but 
what some citizen in it can give the necessary information on these subjects. 

Sixth: And last, negligence is another cause why Kansas is not and never 
will be adapted to fruit growing. How many are there among us who set 
out trees, and leave them to take care of themselves; not realizing that they 
are of as much importance and require cultivation as well as corn and pota- 
toes, and are not brought to the realization of the fact until we see the leaves 
dry up and turn brown. T^ere is a class of people who buy trees annually, 
and let the cattle aud rabbits destroy them through the winter. 

But the longer I pursue this subject, the more fault-finding I become, and 
you doubtless think it is time for me to give you a rest. 

DISCUSSION UPON THE ESSAY. 

J, Nelson: Does building paper wrapped around the bodies of trees in- 
jure them ? I have used it, and they appear injured. 

C. H. Sheffield: A. M. Purdy, editor of the Fruit Becorder, of Palmyra, 
New York, gives an example of injury from such treatment. 
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Mb. McGbath: Welcome Wells, of Manhattan, recommends the use of 
such paper for vrapping. 

Mk. Allen: A. good knife is the beat remedy for borers. 

The discussion led to the planting of shade trees, the advantages of which 
were generally conceded. The question as to the time to plant trees, was pro- 
posed. 

E. A. Taylor: Some varieties will succeed if planted in autumn, and 
othen will fail. For general planting I would recommend spring time. 

Me. Lomqworth : I believe spring the proper time to plant trees, etc ; 
would set the trees about three inches deeper in the ground than they were 
in the nursery. 

Mr. McOrath: Trees will start in spring much earlier if planted in au> 
tumn. 

C. H. Sheffield: Trees set two inches deeper than they were io the nur- 
sery do better than those planted deeper; would plant twenty-five feet each 
way, and alternate with peach trees. 

R. C. Knox : There is no danger of the trees sun-scalding if headed low, 
and well leaned to the southwest. 

E. A. Taylor: There is not much danger with heads grown low and a 
vigorous growth kept up. 

JuDQE Holt: My trees were injured by wrapping the bodies with build- 
ing paper. 

E. A. Taylor: Tarred paper is safe. for trees two or more years old, 

Judge Holt: I cannot concur in the recommendation of Mr. Taylor; I. 
believe it will prove an injury. 

The committee on time and place for the next meeting of the Society re- 
ported favorably to Cawker City. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

FLORICULTURE. 

Judge Holt: Are hybrid -perpetual roses hardy, and do insects injure 
them? 

C. H. SheS-fielD: Some varieties are very hardy. 

E. A. Tayloe: I prefer this class of roses to others. I have some thirty 
varieties, and would be pleased to exchange with members by slips or roots. 

A large number of others engaged in the discussion on floriculture, with 
many very interesting remarks. 

Discussion closed, and E. A. Taylor submitted a petition to the Kansas 
Legislature praying for a law prohibiting the killing of quails at any season 
of the year, fixing the penalty for so doing at %15. After adapting an 
amendment to the amount of the penalty, making it (5, the Society adopted 
the petition. 

The constitution was amended so as to provide for a vice president in each 
county in the district. 

Mr. E. A. Taylor made the following remarks, with reference to the qaee- 
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tioD, Are horticultural societies practicable iDstitutions for uorthwesterc 
KaoBBs? 

Let me ask, are church aasociatioDS, district and normal schools, agricul- 
tural societies, railroad meetings, political conTentions, practicable in north- 
we§t Kansas? If any of the associations named are practicable, surely 
horticultural meetings are. For were Dot those days of Adam and Eve 
vhich vere exclusively occupied in horticultural pursuits the happiest, holieet 
and most to be desired of any ever experienced by man ? Then, if this is 
true, does it not stand us in band to get hack as near ae possible to that 
original standpoint. 

Those of us who are here are but just beginning, and the thousands on the' 
way are like the sails on the ocean — their glittering sheets have been un- 
furled, and thousands of canvas-covered wagons are slowly but surely wending 
their way from all points of the compass to our country, where millions of 
the finest land await them, to be occupied by free and pleasant homes. This 
being the case, how important it is that we commence understand in gly, and 
not blunder along by accident, and be like the "blind leading the blind." 

When we set out a tree or vine, we set it out expecting it to grow, bear 
fruit, and remain a lifetime, and to he a joy forever; and whether we realize 
our anticipations depends entirely upon whether we prosecute the work intel- 
ligently. It is as truly impossible to have a conveniently and tasteflilly- 
arranged fruit or agricultural farm by accident, as it is to build a finely- 
proportioned and nicely- arranged residence by accident. 

What we are striving at, is to do away with this how-come-you-so style, 
and work on a more intelligent and systematic plan; and now, above all 
others, is the time to begin, while we are beginning at the commencement 
and cutting into whole cloth — for we are not stepping into dead men's shoes. 

Let us say to every man who is opening up his homestead, consider that 
you are laying the foundation of a home for yourself and your children. 
Therefore, strive to make it cheerfbl, comfortable and attractive, for these 
are the requisites necessary to endear our children to home associations, 
rather than town, loafing coruers, saloons, and places of low amusements in 
general. 

Let every man who takes a homestead sit down and map out his farm. 
This should be his first work — to locate his dwelling house, its surrounding 
yards, his barn, orchard, pasture and grain fields. Let all this be drawn 
by a scale, and then there will be no confusion, and our work will be distinctly 
defined. What we want is to take advantage of past experience, and come 
right down to system ; and it is the object of this horticultural society to 
study, learn and teach a better knowledge of agriculture and horticulture, 
and to arrive at more intelligent and systematic habits. For instance, if a 
man is going to put out a tree : 1st, Know when it should be set ; 2d, Prepare 
the ground properly for it; 3d, Select the kind that succeeds in this country; 
4th, Set it out right; 5th, Take care of it. If meetings of this kind are not 
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practicable in northwest Kansae, where on earth are they practicable f And 
if they are not practicable just now, when will they be practicable? We 
claim that right here is the place, and now, just now, is the time; and Stand- 
ing on tbeee creeds, we propose to succeed " by ^orka and by faith." 

After which the Society adjoaroed, to meet at Cawker CSty, on call of the 
President 



SOUTHEASTERN HORTICULTUKAL SOCIETY. 

The following are the officers of this Society for the year 1879: 
Prendent — H. E. Van Deman, Geneva; Viee Preaidont — D. B. Skeels, 

Galesbui^; Secretary — G. W. Ashby, Chanute; Treaturer — C. C. Eelsey, 

Humboldt. 
Meetings are held quarterly during each year. 
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COUNTY AND LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



ANDERSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPOBTED BY M. A. PAGE, SECBBTAKY, GARNETT. 



OFFICEBa FOE 18T». 
D. W. HoOfOH, Ommstt. I StenUtf 



VittPnrliUM Jl. A. Adikb, OunelL 1 

The followiDg papers were read at the meetiuga of the Society: 
CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS. 

BT J. TAYLOR, OF GABNETT. 

In llie following brief essay I shall confine myself chiefly to my own ex- 
perience and modes in present use; and being convinced that the influence 
of difierent soils on the several varieties of the same species ia not sufficiently 
considered by most planters, I would call your attention to the importance 
of remembering that the experience here given is with a gray limestone soil, 
with red subsoil, underlaid at a depth of two to ten feet with limestone. The 
ground slopes to the west and east only sufficient to give good drainage. 

ORAFE8. 

On the eastern slope is situated my vineyard of half an acre. The vines 
were propagated from cuttings, and transplanted in the vineyard at one year 
old. The rows are eight feet apart, and the vines six feet in the rows, tied 
to stakes, and one-half the last season's growth cut out in mild weather in 
winter. All the cultivation given is with a horse and double-shovel plow 
and band hoe. Of the varieties we have tried, the following, in the order 
named, have succeeded best: Concord, Dracut Amber, Creveling, Ives Seed- 
ling and If orton's Virginia. Of the failures, the lona, Isabella and Catawba. 

BLACKBERRIEB. 

My blackberries are planted on the western slope. One half-acre was 
planted with good young plants, and half an acre with root cuttings. The 
former produced two full crops of fruit before the latter had filled the ground 
with a good stand of canes; hence, I calculate that my root-cutting experi- 
ment had cost me at least $100 in loss of time and fruit, the care and culture 
of each being nearly equal. The original planting was made in six-foot rows, 
and plants three feet in the row. They were allowed to spread and form 
hedges two feet wide, leaving sufficient room to use a horse in cultivating. 
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A shallow plowing twice each spring, aod the weeds cut from the rows with 
the hoe, U all the cultivation I give. When the canes are four feet high, 
cut off the tops to induce the development of lateral canes, and after the 
fruit is gathered, remove all old canee, and where the new shoots have started 
too thickly, cut out a part. One good cane is worth more than a dozen slen- 
der ones. I consider the Kittatinny the heet variety to plant. 



I make m; raspberry plantation with one-year plants, or tips; plant six 
feet each way, aud keep at that distance. Other treatment same as for 
btackberries, except giving a good dressing of. manure in the spring, and 
cutting the side canes back to eighteen inches or two feet. Do not cultivate 
after July 15th, but allow the growth to stop and wood ripen before cold 
weather. The Doolittle Black Cap is the only variety I cultivate; have tried 
the Philadelphia and Purple Cane without success. 



Of the strawberry, the Wilson and Charles Downing both do well. My 
experience with this fruit has not been a profitable one, but I attribute my 
failure more to negligence than anything e}se, for I am satisfied from obser- 
vation that nothing will give a better return, or more satisfaction, than a bed 
of Downing strawberries, if properly attended to. Prepare the ground thor- 
oughly twelve inches deep; give each plant one foot square room; keep clean 
of weeds, and cut off all runners; mulch in winter with two inches of hay, 
and remove it before the plants start in the spring. The above constitutes 
the treatment until the fruit is ready to eat ; and if you &il here let me 
know, and I will come over and give you a lesson. 

CUHBANT8. 

Of currants, either the Red Dutch or Cherry will give you good satis&c- 
tion if planted where they will have partial shelter from the sun aud wind. 

SHELTER BELTS FOE ORCHARDS AND NUBSEBY GROUNDS, THEIR 
ADVANTAGES, BEST METHOD OF RAISING, AND CULTURE. 



Mr, President, Officers and Members: It is with much diffidence 
that I undertake the task assigned me, not having graduated an essayist; but 
being not only theoretically, but also practically, enlisted and interested in 
the science and pursuit of horticulture, I will venture to ofier a few cursory 
thoughts on the subject named in the order of business, adopted heretofore 
by this Society, viz.: "Shelter Belts for Orchards — the Planting, Culture, 
Advantages, &c." 

Not having had personal experience in reference to the possible advan- 
tages or disadvantages that may accrue In their presence, or even in planting 
«r cultivating the same for the protection of orchards, I of course am not 
prepared to talk from that standpoint. I was born, reared, have planted and 
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cultivated apple and other fruit orchards, and ate many a luscious fruit 
thereof for thirty years, in the old "Buckeye State," a heavily -timbered 
country; never saw a "prairie wilderness" till I came to' Kansas, nearly 
twenty-four years agone. But if in Ohio shelter belts were essential for the 
protection of orchards, we had them, dense and lofty, of nature's own plant- 
ing, and hence were scarceiy led to consider the utility or otherwise of such 
an item iu horticulture. We never thought of the sun "scalding" an apple 
tree, but were obliged to fell much heavy timber to let the sun iu, as an 
essential element to sustain the life, health and vigor of the trees. We never 
thought of the need of protection (against the winds), for when a "Jimmy 
Cane " made his lofty strides over an orchard and uprooted our favorites, our 
natural "shelter belts" were swept by his besom as well. My father planted 
his orchard in Ohio over fifty years since, when your essayist had seen but 
few summers, but was able to hold an apple tree (they were very similar to 
a Yankee "beau pole") while father would stay its roots in the bosom of 
Mother Earth. Father would say, "Now, my son, you must hold this tree 
thus: perfectly erect, or it will never grow, and you will never get an apple 
to eaL" 

These were all "seedlings," aud.in after-years, when "grafting," as I sup- 
pose, was one of the secrets of Yankee invention, father's orchard of nine 
acres was all bereft of its top, and improved royal stock set in. Our treee 
thus grew erect, and were trimmed to leave the trunk limbless, so as to clear 
a high-topped hame, worn on a sizteen-hand horse, or about six feet high. 
Such an orchard here would be mined the first season, as witness one set 
about one mile north of here, last season. 

But W6 observe that In those timber States, to-day, the utility of such pro- 
tection is not realized, but is expressly ignored; and our Garnett papers 
publish their teachings as applicable to Kansas orchards. See what the 
PMndealtr published in its issue of January 17th, under the head of 
"Sheltering Orchards," from the Germaotown Telegraph: 

"Among late topics introduced in tome of our agricultural and horticultural contem- 
ponuiea, is that orcharde, to make them productive, must be ihellered on at least two 
sides from the cold blasts of winter. This shelter is to consist of hedges of evergreeu 
trees, and be of sufficient height and density to make a secure defense. 

"The thing, in our judgment, is a fallacy. Instead of proving advantageous to an 
orchard, we believe a hedge or protection of anj kind would be a positive injury. 
Planting apple orchards in volleys and southern exposures will not, as a rule, be as 
healthy or yield crops at all to be compared to orchards planted in elevated positions, 
opened to the wind from ever; quarter. Indeed, if we were about to set an orchard out 
to-day, we should select a high, northern exposure. All our experience and oboervatioD 
go to show such a position to be the besL Those about setting out orchards, the coming 
spring, should avoid what they will be likely to Qnd a serious error. It is a notorious 
fact that, even in Maine and other extremely cold States, northern exposures are selected 
for apple orchards, where they stand the severity of the climate much better than 
in valleys, or where they have southern exposures, or are sheltered. A Maine farmer 
says; 'Were I to plant au orchard, and had two locations — one a valley surrounded by 
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hills except on the soulh aide, and the other a high elevation, exposed to the cold winda 
— I would choose the latter in preference to the former.' The same holds good as it re- 
gards peach orchards. A great object ia to keep back the blooming as long as pos^ble, 
and thia can best be done in northern exposures without shelter. 

"This, we think, will be foand to be the experience in the Middle, Northern and 
Eastern States, of manj observing apple growers. "There maj be some exceptions, it is 
true, bnt the; are onlj the exceptions to the rule." 

Now, Mr. FresideDt, I take it, from my obaervation, aad from facta easily 
gathered by even a casual scrutiny, and reaaoning thereupon, and from ad- 
mitted causes to legitimate effect, and by comparison of the obvioua workings 
of nature ae connected with this subject, that Kansas (and, for that matter, 
all unprotected fruit-growing countries), to be successful, and secure the 
greatest profits from our investments in this department of horticulture, are 
clearly exceptions to the above rule. But I find, too, that some of the 
above class of teachers have transplanted themeelves upon Kansas soil, who 
assert the planting and cultivation of shelter belts to protect orchards to be 
"sheer folly;" and more, "that they are a damage to orchards," Hear what 
Mr. T. C. Henry says: "I am of the opinion that an orchard can be grown 
as BuccessfuUy without a wind-break as with one." Again he says: "Wind- 
breaka encourage a tender growth, hence a disadvantage. The northwester 
will go through them, and kill tender trees." Again he says: "It is well 
known that a stone wall four feet high will not only check the wind to a cer- 
tain extent, but will also produce an eddy. Your wind-breaka will produce 
the same condition, and this is not desirable, as the severity of a freeze ia 
greater where the circulation of the air is prevented." And further, he saya 
that "notable injuriea to trees in like situations, in hot weather, are produced 
by the same causes — prevention of the circulation of the air; the principle 
that extremes of heat and cold produce the same result." 

I am aware that some, if not all, of these objectiona are obvioas; but am 
also convinced from proofe, to my mind at least, which I have gathered, that 
the above-cited bad ^ects may be avoided, as I am satisfied that they cannot 
attach where the protection is properly planted and judiciously cultivated, 
but, on the contrary, will prove a very desirable benefit. I observe that Mr. 
Henry, above cited, has aince expressly admitted that he could not hold that 
the wind-break was of no utility. 

To avoid spinning too long a yarn, allow me to state, in short, what I con- 
ceive to be some of the obvious uses of the protection contemplated by its 
advocates, to an orchard : 

The first, then, is, to keep the trees in proper position for uniformity and 
beauty, and thus avoid a strong liability to injury, decay, and other defects 
incidental to such abnormal conditions, and thus mar their beauty and leeaen 
their profits. Second, to prevent the sun &om "scalding" their exposed 
trunks and large limbs, find thus to give large opportunity to the flat- 
headed apple-tree borer to commit his death-dealing ravages upon your trees. 
Third, to allow a uniformity in fruiting on the tree ; that while, or soon after 
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bloomiDg, the friiit will not be destroyed od the south and aouthweet sidee of 
the tree, while on the north and northeaHt sides it is overburdened with fruit. 
Fourth, to prevent the fruit from scalding in the hot sun of August and Sep- 
tember. Fifth, to prevent unbroken currents of wind from giving the or- 
chardist more windfalls than he is willing or able to take the most judicious 
care of, as well as thus lessening his anticipated profits. Sixth, to prevent 
the bleak northwesters from roaming unbidden and unwelcomed, seeking 
whom they may devour ef immature growth of limb or exposed tree; and, 
seventh, to prevent the wild, harum-scarum galee from roving unchecked 
through our orchards, seeking every disabled limb, overloaded or scarred 
tree, and mercilessly thrusting it to the ea/th, to the loss and utter dismay of 
its owner. 

Seeing we have neither space nor time to devote to a discussion in detail 
of the items above enumerated, and hoping theee few ideas as to the uses of 
" protection " may serve as a subject for more ample and elaborate discussion 
by the Society, I will now add a few additional ideas upon planting and cul- 
tivating shelter belts for the protection of orchards. But first, as to the 
kinds of trees we would deem it advisable to plant for such purpose. They 
should he as light feeders off the soil as possible, and serve the ends sought — 
also those that would naturally conduce to taste, beauty and uniformity; for 
we should ever endeavor to add heauty to utility in all we do for our own 
happiness and comfort, or that of others of our fetlow-kind. This protection 
should not he of very late, or slender and limbless growth, as we think such 
would not secure our object. The belt should not be so dense as to produce 
eddies, or entirely preclude a free circulation of air, as this, like the sunlight 
and heat, is essential to the proper growth and development of both tree and 
fruit, nor yet so open as to fail of all protection. Neither should it be 
planted so close to the orchard trees as to unduly sap the fruit and its tree 
of their proper sustenance. 

Hence, to avoid running upon these shoals of failure, I would choose the 
following varieties of forest trees: The box elder, ash, sugar maple, soft 
maple, chinquepin oak, and other fancied varieties of similar habits, as the 
linden, mulberry, black cherry, red oak, and pawpaw ; and if you must, at all, 
plant the Lombardy poplar, cottonwood or sycamore, plant them on the out- 
side. This belt should be interspersed and have one row on the inside with 
evergreens, and for this purpose I think our noble, enduring and beautiful 
red cedar the most profitable, cheapest, and will answer all purposes in that 
line. If a large orchard, would advise protection ; especially young orchards 
should be interlined occasionally with narrow belts of red cedar, or perhaps 
as well with close planting of apple trees. In this matter we should be gov- 
erned by the necessity of the case and the ability of the owner. 

After the ground is properly prepared, if you choose to transplant your 
trees, do it in the proper time and moment for each variety set; and remem- 
ber, you can scarcely he too careful in removing any of these trees from 
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their native location, or handling them in their transfer and setting, to be 
successful. Do not select too old trees, or from dense thickets, or of shaded 
growth, as these vill not survive the ordeal. They should be of stocky 
growth, well rooted in open ground, and removed with as little mutilation or 
waste of root as possible, with but very little or no exposure to the sun, wind 
or frost while out of the ground, as it is almost solely upon these members 
that it depends for its survival. Cut away the top as little as will answer to 
^ve the tree proper shape and not retard its growth. This may be done too 
much, as well as too little, for the tree's best good. Set with as much care 
as you would your fruit trees, as they are to answer several purposes, or they 
might better be left to flourish in their native forest, and to be but tittle ap- 
preciated. 

But perhaps one would prefer, and would better succeed, to secure and 
plant the seed of these trees. No doubt that afl«T four or five years' plant- 
ing, there would be but very little, if any, difference in the siie or usefulness 
of your "belt," while yon would have secured in every respect a better and 
more valuable stand of trees for the after-time. Besides, it is much less 
labor, hence cheaper, to plant your seed where you want your protection. 

The seeds of all these Varieties do not ripen at the same time of year, hence 
they should be gathered and planted when mature. Where too dense, cull 
and trim to taste and usefulness. In short, plant, cultivate and trim and 
dress your belt so as to admit of abundance of sunlight and air, but both so 
difihsed through your orchard as to prove its benefit instead of its injury. 



BUTLER COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BY E. E. POWELL, 8ECRETAEY, AUGUSTA. 

This new Society was organized January 29th, 1879, in the city of Angosta, 
by the unanimous election of the following officers: 

iVegideni — W. H. Litson, of Benton. 

Vice President — E. M. Durley, of Indianola. 

Seer^ary — E. R. Powell, of Augusta. 

Treasurer — F. C. Buck, of Augusta. 

The following constitution was then adopted: 

Abticle 1. This association shall be known as "The Butler County Hor- 
ticultural Society." 

Art. 2. Its object shall be to obtain and disseminate information in regard 
to horticulture. 

Art. 3. Any person may become a member of this Society by signing the 
conslitntion, and paying twenty-five cents per annum, in advance. Ladies 
admitted free. 

AiiT. 4. Its officers shall consist of a president, vice president, secretary, 
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and treasurer, who BbftU be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of the 
Society, and who ehall hold their office for one jear, or until their succeasorB 
are elected. They shall perform the duties usually devolving upon such 
officers. There shall be standing committees of three persons each, appointed 
annually by the President, ou the following subjects: Business; Orchards; 
Hedges and Forestry; Small Fruits and Vineyards; Floriculture and Orna- 
mentation; Vegetable Gardening; Entomology. 

Abt. 5. The Committee on Business shall prepare matter for discasBion, 
and other business for the action of the Society. It shall be the duty of the 
other committees to make examination of the special objects for which each 
is appointed, and report their labors at the regular meetings of the Society. 

Abt. 6. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Eldorado, on 
the second Tuesday in February in each year after 1879. 

Akt. 7. Special meetings may be called by the President and Secretary 
whenever they deem the interests of the Society will be advanced thereby. 

Abt. 8. The members present at any regular meeting shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Abt. 9. By-laws may be enacted at any r^ular meeting. 

Aet. 10. This constitution may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

In accordance with the constitution, some of the committees were appointed. 

It was resolved to hold the meetings at stated times in different parts of 
the county, especially where the Society received encouragement, and that 
the Oommittee on Business report the subjects for discussion at each meeting, 
and that the first meeting be held in Augusta, Thursday, February 20th, 1879, 
at 11 o'clock A. M. Topic for discussion : " Transplanting of Fruit Trees and 
Plants, Forest Trees, varieties of each suitable for our climate, and the age 
at which each should be transplanted." 

We need every one's knowledge and experience, and thus these meetings 
are essential, that we may learn more of those things which insure success 
in this important industry. We will, from time to time, have topics upon 
subjects in which you are interested — practical knowledge upon orchard 
cultivation ; the prominent errors made by beginners in grape culture; pruning 
grapes; what native tr«es and shrubs are best adapted to successful cultiva- 
tion about our homes. 

We feel that your presence and interest, with that of your wife and 
daughters, will assure us that many mistakes which may be related will call 
out their remedies, and so spur us on to renewed efforts. We need these 
gatherings for mutual encouragement, and to enable us to catch some of the 
inspiration of the more hope^l. 
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CHASE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BY J. W. BYRAM, SECRETARY, CEDAB POINT. 

CALL FOR THE ORGANIZATION. 
We, the^undersigDed, citizeoB of Chise count?, believing that the intereskB of eveiy 
\ovei of good fruit can be advanced by an interchange of thougbts and experieaces in 
fruit growing, bave resolved to or^nize a County Horticultural Society, and hereby cor- 
^ally invite alt permna inleresled in fruit growing to meet with us at the Court Honae, 
in Cottonwood Falls, on Saturday, tbe 2d day of November, 1378, at 1 o'clock p.m., for 
the pnrpoee of organizing a County Horticahoral Society. 

J. G. Fbeebobn. Isaac Alexander. 

J. W. Bybam. 8. M. WooB. 

PLEAaAira JONEB. J. G. WlKKB. 

Sau. Baeeb. G. W. Bbickell. 

W. M. MOOBE. J. C. DwEUiE. 

H. C. Vabkum. Wm. Mobris. 

P, D. MONTGOHEBY. 

Pursuaiit to tbe above call, published in the newspapers of Chaee count;, 
tbe friends of horticulture met at tbe court bouae iu Cottonwood Falls, 
Kovember 2d, 1878, and elected J. G. Freeborn Ghairman, and J. W. Byram 
secretary. A committee conaisting of N. C. Vamum, J. G. Freeborn and 
J. W. Bjram were appointed to draft a constitution and f3rm of by-laws, ' 
and submit the same to the Society at its next regular meeting, for action. 

Meeting adjourned to December 7th, 1878. 

MEETING HELD DECEMBER 7, 1878. 

This Society met December 7th, 1878, pursuant to adjournment. 

The President being absent, on motion, Sam. Baker acted as President of 
tbe meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee on Constitution and Rules reported tbe following constitu- 
tion and rales of order, which, on motion, was adopted: 

1. Thte society shall be known as tbe Chase County Horticultural Society. 

2. The object of this society nhall be tbe acquirement and diBsemination of useful 
information on the subject of horticulture. 

3. The officers of this society shall be a president, vice president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, who shall be elected by ballot, and continue in office for the term of one year, and 
until their sacceesors are elected. 

4. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at >U laeetings, put all questions, 
-decide all points of order, appoint all standing committees, and discharge all other duties 
pertaining to said office. 

5. The vice president shall preside at all meetings, in the absence of Che president. 

6. The secretary shall make a minute of all meetings, keep on file all correspondence 
and reports of standing committees, correspond with all similar societies, record the 
oames of all the members, and draw all orders on the treasurer far money paid by the 
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7. The treajiurer shall receive stl money from does and other sources, and pay the 
same on the order of the secretary, signed bj the president. 

8. The annual meetings of this society shall he held at Cottonwood Falls, on the first 
Saturday in January, at 1 o'clock P. M. The regular meetings shall be on the Saturday 
on or preceding the full moon in each month, and at such time and place as may be 
agreed upon by the society at the preceding meeting. 

9. The president shall have power to call a special meeting at any time, by giving 
notice to the membeis through the secretary. 

10. At the annual meeting of this society the following standing committees shall be 
appointed, each to consist of two members, who shall continue in office for the term of 
one year: Orchards, vineyards and hedges; small fruits, plants and flowers; entomology 
and meteorology. 

11. These standing committees shall report at each regular meeting, or as often as 
may b« deemed necessary. 

12. Each member shall pay the sum of twenty-flve cents membership fee, and any 
person may became a member on payment of fee and signing the roll list of this society. 

UTILES OF OBOKB. 

The following order of business shall be observed at each regular meeting of the 

1. Beading the minutes of the preceding meeting. 
8, Communications and correepondence. 

3. Beports of standing committeee. 

4. Beports of special committees. 
6. Miscellaneous business. 

6. General discussion for the benefit of the society. 
RULES IN SFEAKIKO. 

The speaker shall address the chair, conform lo the usaal rules of debate, and yield a 
cheerful obedience to the decisions of the chair. He shall confine himself to the subject, 
and avoid all improper allusions to fellow-members, or indulgence in disrespectful lan- 
guage, under penalty of expulsion at the itezt r^ular meeting of the society, by a ma- 
jority of the members attending the same. 

On motioD, Sam. Baker was elected Treasurer, and the office of Vice Presi- 
dent was left open, to be filled at the next meeting of the Society. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, further business was omitted. The 
subject of the cultivation and care of the grape, begun at the last meeting, 
was continued for the nest meeting. 

On motion, the Society adjourned, to meet in Cottonwood Falls, on Sat- 
urday, December 21st, at 2 o'clock p. m. 



MEETING HELD .lANUARY 4, 1878. 

The Society met at Cottonwood Falls on the above date, and proceeded to 
effect a permanent organization by electing the following list] of officers for 
1879: 

President — H. C. Varnum, Birley post office; Vice President — Isaac 
Alexander, Cottonwood Falls; Secretary — J. W. Byram, Cedar Point; 
Treasurer — Samuel Baker, Bazaar. 

Standing Committees — Orchards, Vineyards and Hedges, J. G, Freeborn, 
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Cottonwood Falls; Small Fruits, Plantfi aad Flowers, J. W. Bjram, Cedar 
FoiDt; Eutomology and Meteorology, H. C Varuum, Birley post office. 

Meetings are held monthly, and the members are fully alive to the im- 
portant work for which they are organized. 



COTTONWOOD HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 

REPORTED BY J. W. BYRAM, SECRETARY. 

This organization commenced its fourth year on January 4th, 1879, by the 
election of the following officers for 1879: 

iVenden* — E. R. Wadleigh, Marion Center. 

Vice Preddeni — Horace Balch, . 

Seoretary — J, W, Byram, Cedar Point. 

I^eoiwer — Albert Balch, . 

Standing CommitUea for 1879 — On Orchards, Vineyards and Hedges, 
W. O. Hunnewell, Elk poet office; on Small Fruits, Plants and Flowers, J, 
W. Byram, Cedar Point; on Grain Seeds and Analysis of Soil, H. Collett, 
Elk post office ; on Entomology and Meteorology, C. E. Byram, Cedar Point. 

This club has now been in active operation over three years, and the im< 
provement in orchards, vineyards and small fruits, and better kinds of grwn 
and seeds, within its jurisdiction, demonstrate what an amount of good snob 
an organization can accomplish when a proper interest is taken in the 
work. As one result of the benefits of this organization, in a pecuniary 
point, I will mention, that in 1878, when this county was infested with 
a horde of tree swindlers, victimizing the citizens with what Is now known 
as the "Russian Apple Swindle," not one dollar's worth of the fraadu- 
lent stock was sold within the jurisdiction of this club, while in other parts 
of the county, where the citisens were leas informed and poorly posted, they 
were victimized to the extent of several thousand dollars. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that all the swindlers in the tree-peddling business who have tramped 
through this section during the past two years have studiously avoided the 
territory of this club, or should they ignorantly invade it, they hasten away 
as fast as possible to leaa-informed neighborhoods. 



DICKINSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.* 

REPORTED BY J. W. BOBSON, SECRETARY, CHEEVEB. 

The following are the officers of this Society for 1879: 
Prendenf — J. M. Sbepperd, Abilene; Secretary — J. W. Robson, Cheever; 
'Measurer — A. F. Hart, Abilene. 
Meetings are held monthly. 
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DOUGLAS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.* 
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VtetFruidait J. C. Vincebi', Lecomptou, i Treaunr. T. U. PiEssoa, KmnirikB. 

MEETING HELD MARCH 16, 1878, AT THE STATE UNIVEESITY. 
President called the meeting to order. The exercises opened with music. 
The attendance being small, owing to bad weather, the discussions were not 
confined to F^ular order. 

CONDITION OF GRAPEVINES, 

M1B6 Lola Bell reported her Dracut Amber grape vines badly winter- 
killed. 
H. S. Suite said the same was true of his Dracut vines. 



President Bbackett, as Committee on Entomology, said the grub and 
leaf roller had been very annoying the past season. Much anxiety was mani- 
fested OD the part of the orchardists, aud anxiety in this matter means work. 
He had, the past winter, found the leaf roller more numerous in southern 
.Kansas than with us. In 1873 we had them more plenty than since. This 
indicated the presence of a parasite preying upon their eggs, and care should 
be taken to preserve it. The white grub had been unusually hurtful the past 
season, and he advised the building of fires after dark in the fore part of May, 
near our strawberry beds, to allure and destroy the beetle from which the 
grub is produced, as they are very plentiful about that time. He further 
spqke of the increase of the codling moth, which was spreading from our 
trade centers to an alarming extent, and unless some more vigorous measures 
were adopted, all our fruit would be imperfect and wormy — a state of things 
which he considered demoralizing to all our finer sensibilities. He had found 
the codling moth doing more damage at Kansas City, Wyandotte, and in 
parts of Johnson county, than it is in our county. At Manhattan he found 
people were becoming anxious about this matter, and were ready to adopt 
means to prevent its increase. The speaker advised keeping the apple cel- 
lars and fruit rooms closed during the period of this insect changing to the 
moth, when they could be easily captured hovering about the windows. 

J. C. Vincent had read in the New York Herald a way of capturing this 
moth by tacking a piece of Canton flannel around the trees, then taking it 
off and running the cloth through a clothes wringer every few days, thereby 
crushing the worm of the moth. 

*1 hBMbj eipr«s> my nj»Dj obUgstloui to T. 1>. ThBiher, edllAi of the WaUm Borne Joitm^, lot 
Gopieflof proc«edlDgA of mfietlngB held In Mmrch, April, Ma^, September Had NoTember; ftlao, to Sam- 
uel BajDOldg, of LiwieDce, for coidee of proceedlnge of meetiiigi held In Julie, Jal;, Angiut, Ootobn, 
December and i%wa»rs. completing tbe report for ISTS.— Sec't State Hobticdltubal SooiKrt. 
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Mr. Brackett approved of this method, as the instinct of the moth led 
it to seek such a place id which to spin up; the flauQel served an excellent 
purpoee for so doing, and it woald aaturally catch those worms that went up 
the tree as well as those that came down. 



QARUENING. 

The subject of gardening was next introduced by a humorous sketch of 
our first parent, Adam, by Mr. Sedgwick. He thought Adam whs rather 
green to go into the gardening hueinees when the home market was so small, 
and the foreign demand so light. He presumed that George Ford sold more 
' vegetables in one day than Adam did in a month. No man could succeed 
under such circumstances. Moreover, Adam paid more and better attention 
to " dressing" the garden than to dressing himself, whereas people now-a-days 
often neglect the garden and attend entirely to dressing themselves, thereby 
turning about the custom of our forefather. We generally consider that 
Adam had a soft thing in the gardening line, but the speaker thought it was 
not so, for Adam had to make anassignment after he had run the business 
awhile — a very common method amcog people of our own time. 

Miss Bell was glad the subject of gardening was up, for she meant at 
least to produce her own vegetables, at Bellview, and would like to learn 
more of the best variety of potatoes to plant. 

This introduced an animated discussion upon potato culture, in which all 
present seemed to take a lively interest. 

D. G. Watt spoke in favor of the Early Vermont; liked it better than 
the Early Rose; thought the Z^ate Bose better than the Peachblow; it sold 
in market better. 

P. Underwood preferred the Early Vermont for its better keeping quali- 
ties. The speaker had raised the Snowball, and liked it well, if the tops 
would only die when their time came. 

M. Sedowick thought the Snowball ought to be named the Suowdrop or 
the Snowflake, as they were ao very small in size. 

D. G. Watt found that the best load of potatoes he had seen in market 
were planted early, and he believed in early planting, as a rule. He had 
seen the Late Bose produce twenty bushels from one peck of seed, and they 
had outdone the Peachblow three to one, for him. He thought that select- 
ing seed made a great diflerence in the crop; always cut away the seed end 
of the potato, and used two eyes from the remainder to each hill. 

O. H. Ayer thought the seed end could be used if divided into single 
eyes, and he spoke also of the Early Ohio as being a nice, large potato, and 
excellent for cooking. 

M. Sedqwick always selects his seed, but invariably uses his small ones, 
and thinks them just as good as large ones; thought the using of large seed 
a humbug. 

D. G. Watt plants three and one-half by four feet, when rowing both 
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ways; otherwise he takes the step-drop, about three feet apart. Thought a 
mulch would iocrease our crop couaiderably. If mulch is used, cover six- 
inches deep, and plant one foot apart, and only cover seed about an inch 
deep in the soil. 

Another member advises planting potatoes under a mulch of old hay or 
straw. In this way, nice, fine, ripe Feachblows could be had by the 1st of 
August. 

Miss Bell next inquired about early peas. The Early Gem, Goodrich 
and Tom Thumb were recommended ; the latter seemed to have the moat 
friends. 

The report from the committee on location of meetings and subjects for 
discussion was next called up. C. E. Brown, being the only member pres- 
ent, read a list of subjects and locations for the season. The Society voted 
that summer culture of orchards be the subject for discussion at the next 
meeting, to be held at the University on the third Saturday in April. It 
was also voted to meet at the University grounds March 30th, for the pur- 
pose of setting out forest and ornamental trees upon the campus. A picnic 
dinner to be served by the ladies, and all citizens of the county Invited to be 
present with their baskets and trees, and enjoy the day with us. The Fac- 
ulty were also included in this invitation to be present, and if so disposed, 
each might bring along a tree to plant, and if inclined, make a nice little 
speech, humorous or otherwise. 

The following is a list of the committees for the ensuing year, a new one 
being added : 

On iJie Handling and Marketing of FruU — D. G. Watt, chairman. 

Committee on Orehardt — T. M. Fierson. 

Small Fruilt — P. Underwood. 

Vineyards — O. H. Ayer. 

Entomology — N. P. Deming; advisory member. Prof. T. H. Snow. 

Meteorology — J. Savage. 

FUrricalture — G. Y, Johnson. 

EggayB and Ledv.re» — Mrs. M. Savage. 

Location of Meetings — G. Y. Johnson. 

Vegetable Qardening — M. Sedgwick. 

MEETING HELD APRIL 20, : 

The President called the meeting to order, and called for the report of the 
Committee on 



G. Y. Johnson reports the blooro on bis trees tailing badly, and a light 
crop only is expected in his neighborhood. 

E. pBTTTNGiLL, of Black Jack, reports the prospect for apples in his or- 
chard to be less than last year. The varieties that promise most ore Borne 
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Beauty and Wine. His early apples are mostly without fruit, while the Jon- 
athan, Missouri Pippiu, Duchess of Oldenburgh aud Lowell are showing a 
medium amount of fruit. He bad on exhibition a seedling apple that has 
borne full for five years past, which is a long keeper, of fioe flesh and flavor, 
and a yigoroua grower, but in size, below the medium. 

R. K. Peabson, from the same place, says his Cadwdlader, Maiden's 
Blush, Rome Beauty and Winesap all promise a good crop. 

N. P. Deuino reports his peach and pear trees, also his Winesap, Ben 
Davis, Missouri Pippin and Pennock apple trees, all full of fruit, but it is 
dropping badly. 

T. M. PiEBSOK, of Eanwaka, says his old trees are not holding their fruit 
well, while his younger and more vigorous trees promise a very lair crop. 
Among the latter class are the Winesap, Wine, Grimes's Grolden, White Pip- 
pin and Early Harvest. Kawles Genet, light, till last year. Carolina Ked 
June had been reliable till now, with him. He had raised fruit every year 
for the last seventeen years ; thought that overbearing last year was the cause 
of the trees shedding their bloom this year. 

N. F. Dehiko had noticed that trees that made rank growth of wood shed 
thdr bloom much worse than those of a less growth. 

The President, being appealed to for his opinion on the cause of fruit 
dropping, said that opinions were about evenly divided upon this point, and 
rather referred the cause to lack of vitality in the tree; had noticed that al- 
temate bearers held their fruit best. 

N. P. Deming next introduced Mr, Mastendon to the Society, who ei- 
hibited a model of a contrivance for destroying insects on trees. The subject 
was referred to a committee, and the following is their report upon its useful- 
ness: 

Lawbence, April 20, 1878. 

To the Douglae Coanly HortiailiuraL Sociely; Your committee to whom wa» referred the 
so-called "worm destroyer and tree invigorator" woald respectfully report that, in their 
opinion, Ihe apparatoa in ordinary seftsons furnishes a convenient method of applying 
protective trashes to the tree, but that the same vashea may be applied more efiectively 
and with less eipenae hy the ordinary rag or brush. F. H. BhOw, 

J. Blood, 

CommiMee. 

The Secretary then read a short paper upon orchard culture, in which 
the usual way of plowing up the soil towards the rows of orchard trees, 
thereby ridging them up, was discouateoanced, as causing an unhealthy con- 
dition of the roots, often killing the tree outright, and producing what is 
known as the "root rot." The paper also spoke Id favor of allowing bogs to 
run in the orchard, as a successful way to stir the soil and at the same time 
enrich it; besides, the bogs would naturally destroy many grubs and insects 
which seek the shelter and shade of the tree in which to hatch their young. 

T. M. PiEBSON said that no doubt many trees died every year in this 
county from being covered too deeply with earth about their roots, but he 
thought that what is known as the "root rot" was often caused by severe 
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freezing in winter. The winter of 1868 was one of those cold winters. He 
did not like to have hoga rue in his orchard ; they left the surface in bad 
shape by rooting it up. He bad a friend in Illinois who bad the bark 
stripped off his trees by them; beaidea, some trees were rubbed against so 
hard as to loosen the bark upon tbem. 

Johnson, Coleman, Deming and otbera concurred in the same opinion. 

F. Savage said the talk upon the hog question was too much upon one 
side to suit him. He had sixty hogs in bia orchard during the last three 
years, and bad raised a good crop of both hogs and apples each year; bad 
never had but one tree peeled by the hoga, and that one was peeled by 
a stray hog from Kanwaka. 

Some member suggested that the difference in the hogs might be in the 
different breeds, while another more juatly referred it to the size of Mr, 
Savage's corn crib. 

SHALL FEUITS. 

Mr. Undekwooc, from North Lawrence, as Committee on Small Fruits, 
reports raspberry canea partially shaded in good condition, while those not 
shaded were killed. He thought the canea were often killed by too much 
summer pruning. Hie idea is to keep the canes growing vigorously during 
the hot weather. Both blackberries and raspberries promise a full crop the 
coming spring. 

E. A. CoLEHAN thought the canea of raspberries were summer-killed, and 
advocat«d thorough culture during the growing season to produce a healthy 
oane. He would mulch the blackberry, and cultivate thoroughly the rasp- 
berry. 

D. G. Watt had a hundred Miami raspberry plants, well mulched, from 
which he sold $35 of berries in one season. In another plat of eight hun- 
dred Doolittle plants, partially cultivated, he had sold only $50 worth of 
fruit. 

Dr. James Marvin wanted to know how to keep raspberry canes from 
degenerating after three or four years' fruiting, without being at the trouble 
of replanting new tips. 

E. A. CoLEMAM thought the Doctor had set his tips too shallow; said if 
tips were put in eight inches deep and six feet apart, they might last nine or 
ten years, and yield a good return of fruit. 

D. G. Wait agreed with Mr. Coleman in this opinion with the raspberry, 
and would treat the strawberry plant in the same way. 

"S. P. Demino had noticed that Mr. DaLee cut out all his old bearing 
canes before the fruit was all picked from them, so that they might give all 
the growth to the new canes; in that way his canes were kept from degener- 
ating ten or twelve years. The ground was kept each year well mulched 
with coarse manure. 

T. M. PiERSON inquired bow long a strawberry plant would be productive 
if planted two or three inches deep. 
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E. A. Goleuan: Ten years, and perhaps longer. 

The opinion of the President upon this subject being called for, he re- 
plied that it was a principle in all plant life that the nutriment which supports 
it is largely supplied from the surface roots, and he thought the strawberry 
could not be set deep without its being suicidal to the plant. Mr. DaLee 
bad a superior soil for his raspberries, a etiff, clayey Hoil. He considered it 
much the best way to renew the plant every three or four years. In the 
south part of this State the grape is found to be much more free from disease 
and more productive when treated upon the renewal system. 



Col. James Blood was called upon to make some remarks upon the cod- 
ling moth, as bis residence is in the city, where the moth is at present doing 
more damage than in the country. He considered the codling moth one of 
the worst enemies to successful fruit growing we have. He had fifteen or 
twenty apple trees on his grounds that were now twenty years old; they had 
been in bearing ten or twelve years ; for the last sii years he ought to have 
had at least one hundred bushele of apples per year from these trees, worth 
on an average one dollar per bushel, making a neat little sum of t600. Aa 
it has proved, the moth has been so bad that not one bushel of good, sound 
apples had been harvested from them, except it be a few bushels of Early 
Harvest. He was satisfied that this iusect was spreading rapidly over the 
county. He did not know that any remedy could now be applied to stop its 
increase; he was of the opinion that some legislation should be bad to pro- 
tect the fruit growers of the State, if it was not already too late to do any 
good. He had done all he could by himself, but his neighbors had infested 
apples in abundance, and he had thus far found his effiirts to exterminate 
this insect neutralized by the lack of interest felt by those neareet to him. 

G. C. Brackett had kept a moth in a cage for ten days, but he could not 
tell how long it would live to commit depredations before it dies. 

Professor Snow said he had no means of telling how long the first brood 
of moths survived after commencing its first work in spring. He knew that 
their food was changed after assuming their winged shape. 

Col. Blood said that he had found new deposits every morning through 
the entire season, as he had pinched off the infested apples every morning. 
The worm usually leaves the apple before it falls, unless there is a. high wind. 
If the excrements seen upon the outside of an apple are dark-colored and 
abundant, it Is a sure sign that the worm has left iL The speaker had tried 
pans of sweetened water and tubs of soap-suds, with a lighted lamp in the 
center, but had caught no motha in them, while whole quarts of silly flies, 
bugs and beetles had been beguiled thereby. The codling moth was too 
sharp to be caught napping under flannel bandages and the like very much. 
He thought their work was done during the night, as be seldom saw the in- 
sect during the day-time. He advised prompt action and a determined fight, 
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or in five years this county would have but few marketable apples in it. 
Either we must capture them of they will capture us. 

Much more was said on this question, prolonging the discussion to a late 
hour before adjourmneot, the result of which was a motion offered by Dr. 
Marvin, that a committee of three be appointed by the chair, of whom Presi- 
dent Brackett should be the chairman, to take into consideration the feasi* 
bility of some united effort to prevent the spread of this insect, and to obtain 
such legislation as would prevent the importation of fruit infested with inju- 
rious insects into the State. This motion was carried. 

E. FErriMQlLL, of Black Jack, presented, in good condition, specimen ap- 
ples of the Wagener, McAfee's Konsuch, and Pettingill's Seedling. 

£. A. Coleman put on exhibition samples of the Kansas Keeper, Ben 
Davis and Rawlee Crenet, all in excellent condition. 

It was voted that the subject for discussion at the next meeting be small 
fruits, including cherries, and how to market them. 

Mas. G. C. Braceett and Mbs. J. Savage presented some fine bonquets 
of spring flowers. 

On motion of G. Y. Johmson, the musicians present received a hearty 
vote of thanks, and were invited to be present at future meetings. 

Adjourned, to meet at W. 0. McClintock's, a mile south of poor-farm, 
the third Saturday in May. 



MEETING HELD MAY 18, 1878, AT THE RESIDENCE OF W. C. MoCUN- 
TOCK, FIVE MILES SOUTH OF LAWRENCE. 

Mr. McOlintock is one of those thoughtful and practical farmers who com- 
bine household conveniences with thorough and systematic farming, his ele- 
gant and spacious house being a model of domestic convenience, arranged 
throughout, while bis timothy and clover meadows and bis fine fields of wav- 
ing wheat delight the eye and contribute to the real wealth of the country. 
The beauty of the place must be seen to be appreciated. The day was lovely, 
warm, and breezy — in fact all that could be desired, and the attendance quite 
large. 

The President and Vice President being absent, the meeting was called to 
order at the usual hour by the Secretary, and, on motion of Mr. Doming, 
Mr. Vincent was elected President pro tem. 

E. A. Coleman wished to have a correction made, for the credit and good 
name of Kanwaka. In the discussion on hog culture, at the last meeting, 
Mr. Forrest Savage stated that his trees had never been injured except by one 
hog, and that was a stray from Kauwaka; but afterward, in a private con- 
versation with Mr. Coleman, he recauted said allegation, stating that the 
stray came from some other direction. Mr. Coleman was very tenacious of 
the good name of Kanwaka, and did not want his township " hogmatized." 

The correction was made. 
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orchards. 

T. M. PiERBON, chairman of the Committee on Orchards, reported a 
greatly diminished prospect for apples. Since the last meeting of the So- 
ciety a large quantity of the young fruit had dropped off. However, sev- 
eral of the early varieties are still well loaded ; among these are the Red 
Astracban, Maiden's BIuBh and Liowell. The winter apples will be almost 
a total failure. A variety called the "Alexander," cultivated by Mr. Mes- 
senger, is, however, an exception to the rule, as it is loaded down with fruit. 
This variety bears full every year. Twig-blight is manifesting itself in sev- 
eral orchards in his neighborhood. He Bays that many of the large orchards 
in the county are fast passing away, and recommends the planting of new 
ones. 

Me. Gilson t.binkB his crop of peaches will be a very full one, but his 
apple crop will be very light. His apple orchard is suffering greatly from 
the depredations of the round-headed borer. He will have no pears, as they 
have al) dropped off. He has not discovered any twig-blight. 

Mr. Lothrop, who lives some nine miles south of Lawrence, says that 
□early all the apple trees in his neighborhood are injured by the borer; many 
of them past recovery. 

E. A. Coleman stated that Mr. Bigaby's orchard was suffering very much 
from twig-blight, as nearly all the early varieties were blighted. 

D. G. Wa'it said that his Bawles Genet, though somewhat blighted, were 
bearing as full as they were last year, as also were hts Lowell and Maiden's 
Blush. It was also stated that Mr. Draper, of Kanwaka, would have more 
apples this year than last. 

From the above reports it may be inferred that there will be apples enough 
raised in this county for home use, and probably some for shipping. 

Dr. Leart was called upon. He said he did not wish to make any hu- 
miliating confeeaioD. He bad been trying to make a living by selling com 
at twenty-five cents that cost him thirty cents per bushel to raise, and by 
selling bogs at two dollars and fifty cents that cost him three dollars per 
hundred. H€ thought the fruit business quite precarious, but was not compe- 
tent to give an opinion; saw several reporters there writing away, but hoped 
they would not report him. 

SHALL FRUITS. 

It was here moved that the subject of orchards be dropped, and the special 
order for the meeting be taken up, which was "Small Fruits and Cherries, 
and how to market them." 

A long discussion followed, on this subject, in which Messrs. Watt, Cole- 
man, Vincent, Ayer, and other fruit-growers, participated. As Mr. Watt 
seemed to obtain the best price for his fruit, his opinions and advice were 
sought with much interest. After going over the whole routine of picking 
and grading, sorting and packing, dressing-up and marketing, the gist of the 
whole thing is this: Pick your fruit in just the right stage of ripeuess; leave 
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the stems on cherries and strawberries; keep your grades of fruit separate; 
sell uothiog but good, sound fruit, dressed up in the most attractive style; 
fill your boxes quite full ; then demand a fair, remuuerative price for it, and 
if you cannot get it in Lawrence, ship to other points. 

BA8PBEBRtE8. 

The best mode of cultivating the raspberry was theu discussed. Mr. Cole- 
man said the caues should be pinched back to about three feet, and every 
lateral also pinched back to about eighteeu inches, and the old wood re- 
moved as eooD as the fruit was gathered, to which Mrs. Bell and son and 
others agreed. The varieties recommended for propagation were the Doo- 
little, Miami, Iron Clad and Golden Cap. 

The Russian apple-tree peddlers were then overhauled, and some of their 
trickery exposed. The peddlers claim that the borers will not work in the 
Russian apple tree. Our horticulturists aver that the test has never been 
made here. But if their claim should be true, which is not believed for a 
moment, the trees would be worthless, as all uorthem apple trees have 
proved to be in Kansas. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

N. p. Deming exhibited a codling moth, and a beetle from which the 
round-headed borer comes. Of the two enemies, he considered the codling 
moth the greater, as we can by intelligent perseverance control the latter, 
while the former evades all our efforts to entrap him. The codling moth 
hatches out two broods in one season. The miller goes from apple to apple, 
depositing its eggs. He thiuks the evil was brought upon us solely by the 
importation of wormy apples from Michigan and other States. The round- 
head beetle comes out of the tree about the first of June, and then com- 
mences the work of perforating the bark just above the roots of the tree, 
depositing au egg in each perforation, and continues this operation until 
about the middle of September, after which time every orchardist should go 
to work aud destroy every borer, not leaving one to perpetuate his kind. 

Joseph Savage feels much encouraged, and believes he can rid his or- 
chard of these pests; thinks Mr. Ridenour's practice of washing his trees 
with lye about every two weeks is a good plan for those having but a few 
trees, but involving too much labor for those having large orchards. 

E. A. CoLEMAK claims that his method is a certain preventive. It is 
tarred paper tied round the trunk of the tree, after carefully taking out all 
of the borers. He claims that the beetle will hot approach the tarred 
paper. 

GEOLOGY, 

On his way to the meeting, Joseph Savage found a fine specimen of fos- 
silized palmetto wood. This furnished the text for a neat little lecture on 
geology, which your reporter has uot time to reproduce iu this sketch. 
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After a vote of tbaoks to tbe host and hostess for their generous hospi- 
tality, the meeting adjourned. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting at Mr. T. M. Piersou'a, Kanwaka. 



MEETING HELD .JUNE 15, 1878, AT THE RESIDENCE OF THOMAS M. 
PIERSON, KANWAKA. 
Mr. Pierson is one of the oldest settlers of Kansas, having made a pros- 
pecting visit here In the summer of 1854, before the Indian titles to these 
lands was extinct. He was so well pleased with the prospect, that in the 
following spring he returned with his family, to remain a permanent settler 
of the new Territory. He also has the credit of growing the first apples in 
Kansas. He brought with him a quantity of three-year-old apple trees, 
which, on his arrival, he "heeled in," in the timber on the Wakarusa. Out 
of the 500 trees, only nine escaped destruction by the rabbits the following 
winter. These nine trees were planted on newly-broken prairie in 1856, and 
in six years afterward, being 1862, Mr. Pierson gathered his first crop of 
Kansas-grown apples. One of the nine pioneer trees is still living and bear- 
ing; all the rest have succumbed. For quantity and quality he has one of 
the finest orchards in this county. It would do our careless orcbardists good 
to take a look through his trees, and witness the good results from the intel- 
ligent industry giv^n to this large orchard. Mr. Pierson will evidently 
gather several hundred bushels the present season. 

DINNER, 

Soon after noon, dinner was served in the beautiful grove adjoining the 
orchards. It was gotten up by the deft bands of the ladies, who constituted 
a considerable portion of the attendance, and was served in true picnic style. 
Fruit, with and without its adjuncts of pastry, etc., was prominent among 
the viands, as it should be at a fruit-growers' picnic dinner. The spread 
tables were beautiful, and the "inner man" was amply gratified and satisfied. 

Dinner being over, the President, G. 0. Brackett, called the meeting to 
order. As the Secretary was absent, Mr. G, Y, Johnson, on motion, was 
made Secretary pro tern. 

ORCHARDS, 

Tbe chairman of the Committee on Orchards, Mr. Pierson, reported them 
in good growing condition; crop, light; apples scabbed somewhat, but not as 
much as last year. 

. A. Mesbingeb found borers in all his trees — found young ones just 
hatched ; inquired what time the borer begins to hatch out 

£, A. Coleman; Usually begins to hatch out in the middle of June, but 
this year being earlier than usual, the hatching began by tbe 1st of June. 

M. Seduwick stated that his trees were wrapped, and inquired when the 
wrappers should be taken off; was advised to take them off as soon as possi- 
ble. His crop of apples is very light; has no early apples in his orchard. 
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E. A. Coleman thinks ve have been undereeti mating the quantity of ap- 
ples in the county, and that there will be a much larger yield than heretofore 
expected. Thought, at first, hia orchard would Dot yield five bushels; now 
estimates the Dumber of bushels at 100. 

Mb. Pierson estimates his crop at one-fourth that of last year. 

Mb. Mebsinoeb's Alexander is bearing full. 

Mr. Winter has a good showing of both summer and winter fruit. 

J. C. Vincent stated that some of hie neighbora have trees so loaded with 
fruit that they require propping. 

Dr. Lewis, of Lecompton, reported the orchards in that part of the 
county in fine condition. The Ben Davis is bearing more than any other 
variety. He believes the crop will yield much better than was generally 
anticipated. 

Mr. Bentley inquired, "What is twig blight?" 

. O. C. Bbaceett replied that the question had never been satia&ctorily 
answered. By some it was thought to be the effects of the work of a very 
minute insect upon the foliage. Prof. Riley, of St. Louis, had placed the 
blighted foliage under powerful microscopic examination, but could not de- 
tect the presence of any insect Others thought the blight was caused by 
electricity, aud still others, that it was climatic. This last opinion, Mr. 
Brackett seemed to favor. 

Dr. Lewis thought that the character of the soil add location of the or- 
chard had both an influence in inducing or preventing blight; considered 
brush or timber land the best, and an eastern slope the most desirable. He 
cited a case where the brush was cleared away, on an eastern slope near 
Lecompton, and an orchard of five hundred trees planted, not one of 
which has ever blighted, except a Kansas Keeper, and the trees have always 
borne well. 

Captain O. Barber sud that the trees in his orchard that bore well last 
year had but little fruit this year, while those that failed to bear last year 
were now well filled ; that branches that bore ahyly last year were now full, 
and vice verta. He thought it was the habit of most trees to bear fiill only 
on alternate years. 

E. A. CoLEHAK claims this to be the rule, but makes an exception of the 
Kansas Keeper and a few other varieties. His Kansas Keeper bore full 
fifteen out of sixteen years. He called attention to the pear; thought it was 
too good a fruit to be ignored ; also to the successful management of the 
plum. He has one hundred pear trees in good condition and entirely free 
from blight, and bearing well. The curculio he formerly shook from his 
trees, but has abandoned that plan as being insufficient, and now smokes 
his plum trees, when the fruit is about as large as the end of bis thumb, with 
the fumes from coal tar, and repeats the process three or four times during 
the season, and considers it a sure preventive against the work of this insect; 
advises others to go to work and raise this most delicious fruit, and treat the 
curculio in the same manner. 
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O. H. Aygb reports his pear trees beariDg well, entirely free from blight; 
plums are badly stung by the curculio. 

G. C. Brackett's pear orchard is not suffering from blight or any other 
disease. He believes in smokiDg ; doea oot favor the shaking process. Thinks 
it a great mistake to uee plums ou peach stocks; believes that both the pear 
and the plum will eventually be successfully produced here. 

E. A. Coleman'b favorite plums are the Lombard and Magnum Bonum. 
He recommends grafting on the wild-plum stock, below ground; if above 
ground the graft will outgrow the stock, Ck)uld be budded in the root 
if so wished. The main thing is to mature the bud by pinching off the ter- 
minal of the growing limb. 

SMALL FBUIXe. 

The chairman of this committee not being present, Mr. Ayer stated that 
so far the marketing of small fruits had been sfttisfactory, and the prospect 
for the remainder was good. 

Db. Lewis stated that in Lecompton township the strawberry crop had 
been light, the raspberry crop was good, and the blackberry crop would be 
heavy. Fruit from that township is shipped to Topeka. 

ORAFES. 

Me. Atek reported a good prospect for the grape crop, 

Mr. Coleuan corroborated. 

Mr. Douglas reported his vines in good condition ; no signs of rot and 
not much thinning-out in the bunches. 

Mb. Coleman said it was better to plow up the vineyard than to sell the 
fruit at two cents per pound. 

M1B8 Lola Bell did not lose teu pounds of grapes last year by rot. The 
vineyard was on dry land, with a southern slope, and was well cultivated 
through the early part of the season. 

M. Sedqwick advocated deep planting of the vine; thought it would last 
much longer than when planted near the surface. 

Me. Ck)LEMAN and Mr. Ayer combatted this idea, claiming that the roots 
should never be covered more than four or five inches ; that if planted deeper 
the roots would die out. 

Mr, Sedgwick's reply was: "But when he saw that they were unlearned 
and ignorant men, he sat down and said nothing to them." 

Whereupon Mr. Coleman cited a oaae: Some years ago Gapt. Bickerton 
set out a vineyard. He dug the holes four feet sqiiore and three feet deep, 
planted a vine in each hole, and the result has been, he has never picked 
grapes enough to "dean his teeth." 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

E. A. Coleman called attention to the raspberry borer, stating that he 
had lost 1,000 canes by this new pest. 

G. C. Braceett reported the borer in bis canes; describes it as reeem- 
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bliog the peach-tree borer Id its perfect etate, an<) looks something like the 
blue wasp. 

T. M. PiEBSON stated that the codliiig moth was becoming quite numerous 
in hifi orchard, aud that he bad almost entirely eradicated the crown borer. 

The President stated that the committee appointed at the April meet- 
ing, consisting of Dr. Marvin, Prof. Snow and G. Y. Johnson, for the purpose 
of obtaining some statutory enactment to prevent the further introduction 
of wormy fruit into the Slate, were not ready to report, but he expected a 
report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Bragkett said it was almost useless for one man to eradicate the 
pestiferous insects while his neighbors' orchards were breeding-dens, whose 
insects were swarming in upon him. Every man should work for the com- 
mon good. 

J. C Vincent inquired if boring into the plum tree and filling up the 
hole with sulphur would keep off the curculio. 

Ms. Brackett had no faith iu such treatment. There is no disposition 
in the tree to retain anything foreign to its composition ; tree-sap is only 
water, and sulphur cannot he dissolved in water. Scientific experiments 
have been made to detect the presence of Paris green in plant composition 
when sown upon the potato plant for the purpose of destroying the potato 
bug, and no trace of the poison, by the most searching analysis, could bo 
found either in the plant or in the tuber. 

Mrs. Ricker thought the sulphur treatment of the plum tree would keep 
off the curculio ; that although the sulphur would not dissolve in the sap, 
there was an element in the sulphur which the sap appropriated, and which 
proved sufficiently offensive to the insect. Her uncle had plum trees which 
he treated in this manner, and it proved successful. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Piersou aud family, the meeting 
adjourned, to meet on the third Saturday of July, at the residence of G. C. 
Brackett. Special subject for discussion, Vineyards. 



MEETING HELD JULY 20, 1878, AT THE RESIDENCE OF G. C. BRACKETT. 

A short session was held before dinner. 

G. Y. Johnson, Secretary pro tern, of the last meeting, read the minutes 
of the same. 

Several corrections were made to the minutes by Mr. Coleman, who was 
reported as saying that the Winesap apple trees were full of fruit, which he 
didn't say ; also, he was wrongly reported as saying that the raspberry borer 
was introduced with the Turner raspberry, whereas this raspberry has been in 
Kansas but two years, while the borer has been at work at least five years. 

Judge WELLH0tJ8B, of Leavenworth, was present, and took a lively in- 
terest in the meeting; also, Messrs. Pettin^ll and Pearson, from Black Jack, 
as well Bs quite a number of new members from the neighborhood of the last 
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meeting — at Mr. McCliDtock'e. Quite a delegation was aleo preseat from 
the Heeper neighborhood. 

ORCHARDS. 

Thomas Pierson, Committee on Orchards, reported them in good condi- 
tion. The scab, which was abundant in the early part of the season, was 
disappearing, and the appearance of fruit was improving. Orchards as a 
general thing were 'pretty well cultivated. He was sorry to see some new 
cases of bliji^ht coming on ^md. 

JuDQE Wellhoube reported a short crop of apples at Leavenworth, but 
a full crop of peaches. Wild Goose plums promised an enormous crop; one 
orchard of fifty trees would yield from two to three hundred bushels. Fears 
and pear orchards were doing well at Leavenworth. Small fruits had done 
very well, also, this season, though the warm weather was injuring the crop 
of blackberries. The Judge thought that their city consumed about all the 
fruit raised in their vicinity, and but little if an; was shipped away. 

0. H. AvEB reported apple trees as making a nice growth, and generally in 
good condition, in his neighborhood. 

N. P. Seming had planted some of his trees sixteen feet apart; found they 
were crowding each other^ and should thin out soon, though he still believed 
that in order to get good trees, standing erect, it was necessary to plant close 
for a wind-break; could not get strtligfat trees without. 

T. M. P1EB8OM advised wide planting; believed that standing trees would 
t>e injured by thinning out those near that had shaded them previously. 

D. G. Watt had some blight in bis orchard, a part of which was in clover 
and part still in weeds; thought pears did better not to cultivate the ground, 
as it checked tbdr growth and made them lees liable to blight. 

Mr. Coleham agreed with Mr. Watt on this point. Had seeded down to 
orchard grass. 

T. M. PiEBSON thought clover was better for orchards, and advised all to 
aeed down to clover after cultivation ceased. 

E. Fettinoill thought pears made the beet showing In a blue-grass sod, 
and that his friend Fierson had pear trees loaded with fruit, which grow 
about the house where no grass was, and the ground tramped hard. Reports 
a small crop of apples in his neighborhood, and mentions several varieties 
as bearing, among which wero the Ben Davis and Willow Twig. 

PREBIDENT Bbaceett then made a few remarks upon the Russian apple 
trees, which are being sold the present season, in all parts of our State. He 
thought it probable that the venders of these trees would carry out of Kan- 
sas at least $30,000 or $40,000. They had been to see him, and were^quite 
persistent in their efforts to sell him some of their trees. He'told them he 
had all the trees on trial he could afibrd. He said their pictures were fine 
specimens of art, and did not wonder that men of gray hairs were sometimes 
persuaded to buy some of their trees. These sellers of Russian hybrid apple 
trees claim to represent a nursery of 500 acres, located at Rochester, N*. Y., 
18 , 
—^^'^ 
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owned by Jouee & Palmer. He had taken the paina to write to P. Barry, 
of Rochester, for information on this point. Mr, Barry wrote back that at 
present there was oo such firm in Rochester, though some yeare ago there 
was; but it had failed, and one of the firm (Mr. Jones) had died a year or 
BO ago, leaving a son, who was running a small nursery of young trees. He 
made these remarks to show that the professional tree peddler would resort to 
almost any dodge for money. Out of the many Russian apples submitted 
for trial in this country, we had a few good ones. These are the Alexaoder, 
Tetofeky, Red Astrachan, and Duchess of Oldenburgh — all tart, sour 
apples. 

-O. AYER, COMMITTEE. 



Concord grapes had rotted badly, and dropped. The Ives had not rotted 
at all. The Catawba had rotted but little. The rotting season seems to be 
about over since the warm weather set in. 

OARDENIMQ — H. 8ED0WICK, COMMITTEE, 

I think it a good plan to plant most of the " garden truck " in drills, bo as 
to work as much as possible with a horse. Gardens should not all be built 
on the same plan or style. Country or farm gardens should be made long 
and slim, so as to work easily by horse power, while the town or city garden 
should be made more compact, as they are usually worked by n^ro power. 
I have had some experience in cultivating a garden. Some years, when I 
have been short-handed for help in the fields, and work has been crowding, I 
have tried mowing my garden ; but this is not a practical way, and I would 
not recommend it. I was somewhat amused the other day, while working 
near the house, setting out sweet-potato plants, by my wife calling and ask- 
ing me if I was going to set out the parlor stove this year. She thought it 
was time I was about it. I told her I considered it rather early in the sea- 
eon to set out stoves. But she replied that the season was early, and it was 
time it was out. Now, her object in having the stove set out was this: she 
had sewed a carpet this spring, and she wanted the carpet to come up. She 
said the carpet would not come up (to place) until the stove was set out; so 
I set out the stove, and sure enough the carpet was up in less than two hours. 
He then exhibited some fine samples of Early Rose potatoes, some Brownell's 
Beauty, and some Compton's Surprise, 

SHALL POTATOES FOB SEED. 

Mr. Sedgwick exhibited some samples of Early Rose potatoes raised 
from small seed, which he defied any one to beat. 

Mr. Colehan fell in with the idea of small seed, and argued that the 
potato was a tuber and not a seed, and all tubers were best when propagated 
from small, unripe samples. 

Judge Wellhouse also gave quite a history of his own trials and expe- 
riences in the same line, and came to the conclusion that the small seed was 
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juBt aa good aa the large, although he had never had the hardihood to say so 
before. 

D. G. Watt and H. Manwaring thought differently, arguiog that large 
potatoes should be cut io pieces, making eight or ten hille out of one potato. 

Several members concurred in a new idea to the Society, viz. : The seed 
potato, when planted whole, is benefited and made more sure of growing by 
clipping off the end opposite to the seed end with a knife. They say it starts 
quicker, and is therefore less liable to rot. 

H. Manwartno exhibited some samples of the Early Ohio potatoes, which 
were very large, and which he claimed were ten days earlier than the Rose. 
He also presented some beans which were new and very prolific. One pole 
would supply an ordinary family with " snap beans " all summer. The pods 
were very large, but would match the assertion, which seemed to be a big 
one. 

The next question discussed was that of 

HANDLINQ AND BHIPFIMQ FltHIT — D. G. WAIT, COKHITTEE. 

Mr. Watt had shipped most of his fruit west. His strawberries had gone 
through all right, and bo had his raspberries, and yielded him a fair return. 
Cherries had also borne transportation well ; but the blackberries had proved 
too much for him, had soured on him; the weather had been to wet for them ; 
but still could ship to points this side of Denver with safety. He is sending 
his apples to Denver, and is doing better with them than to sell at Lawrence 
prices. Advises putting up fruit in the best possible shape, Eind all number 
one. Packs in crates made of lath. Too much pains cannot be taken in 
packing. Had been shipping by express; should soon send by freight, as the 
weather became cooler. We are now shipping from Lawrence from 2,500 to 
5,000 pounds of fruit daily, by express — an average of 3,500 pounds daily; 
mostly peachee, with some apples and a few blackberriee. This fruit mostly 
goes over the Kansas Pacific Railway. Atchison is shipping some over the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Y€ Railroad, with some additions at Burlingame 
to the amount. 

N. P. Dehing made remarks at some length upon the codling moth, show- 
ing flannel bandi^es which he had tied around trees for the purpose of trap- 
ping them. The bandage showed several cocoons, and was thought the 
best thing known for capturing this insect He exhibited a living moth and 
a beetle from the round-headed apple-tree borer. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to Mr, and Mrs. Brackett for their hospi- 
tality, the Society adjourned. 
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MEETING HELD AUG. 17, 1878, AT THE BE8IDENCE OF G. Y. JOHNSON. 
The Fresident called the meetiog to order, soon nSuvt diDoer was dia- 
posed of. 



The first subject considered was that of orchards. 

Mb. Sedgwick said he had, since our last meeting, removed the hay and 
straw wrappings from his trees, and found, as predicted, quite a large num- 
ber of borers deposited near the top of the bands, and not under them, ae 
predicted by some of the members. This condition of things went to prove 
to bis mind that when the borer was driven from its favorite lethality for lay- 
ing its eggs, it would take the next-best place, showing that coal tar aud 
bands of tarred paper were a grand fizzle. 

President Beackett confirmed the opiuion first stated by Mr. Sedg- 
wick. 

H. G. Smith, of North Lawrence, said he had trees planted thirteen years 
ago, in sandy soil, which never had borers in them, and he desired to know 
if the sand had any influence in the result. In reply it was stated that sandy 
soil was noted for being free from the borer. One member had beard it sug- 
gested that the sand and grit were too much for its teeth. 

Pbesidekt Bkaceett replied to this latter idea, that the borer had no 
teeth for such work. It punctures the bark of the tree with its ovipositor 
and lays the egg within the bark, near the wood. 

Mr. Sedqwick said he used pieces of rotten wood among his trees, which 
would soon become filled with ants, and the ants would destroy both the 
borer and its eggs. 

O. H. Ayer said the codling moth was still at work on the apple. 

Fitch Reed wanted to know if the rough, scaly-barked trees were bene- 
fited by scraping off the outer scales, and making them smooth. 

M. Sedowice thought the smoother the bark, and the freer from grass 
and weeds the tree wae, the safer and better it was. 

0. H. Ayer concurred in this opinion. 

Mr. Braceett also concurred in this opinion, and said the older and 
thicker the bark, the less likely the tree was to be attacked. 

The Secretary also joined in this opinion. 

SMALL fruits. 

Small fruits were next considered. 

P. Underwood, chairman, swd that the canea of the raspberry had 
made an excellent growth, but the vines had fallen badly, and advised a 
closer cutting back when this berry was close plauted. The crops of fruit 
had been good of both the raspberry and blackberry, and the season of 
fruiting of both had been prolonged to a much later period than usual: at 
least a month of good picking had been realized of both berries. He had 
left quite a crop of raspberries to rot on the vines, on account of no market 
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) rains. The Burns Seedling raspberry had proved too small 
for a good market berry. The Smith he cooaidered of lees value than the 
Miami. The latter he thought the best berry to raise. 

D. G. Watt asked for the status of the Seoeca. 

Mr. Underwood said it was sent out for a late berry, but it bad not 
proved to be any later tbao the Miami, and not as good a berry. The Doo- 
little bad done well ; the berries were large and fine. Informatioo was called 
for upon the Charles Downing strawberry. 

Dr. Seavy said he bad a small patch that was satisfactory in every way. 
Liked it much better for family use than the Wilson. Thought the vines 
were not quite as vigorous as the Wilson. 

Mr. Reed had set out 1,000 plants of the Downing since the fruit was 
gathered, which were doing well, and which promised to ^ve him a full crop 
Dext year. 

N. P. Dehino had found a sipall black bug inhabiting the inside of the 
plum. They were so plentiful that people' were afraid to can the fruit. He 
hoped to learn its species by further observation, and would report results 
at another time. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCUSSION. 

President Bbackett exhibited two plates of Seckel pears. One plate 
was grown on limestone soil, and were much larger than the others, which 
were grown on black loam; hence he concluded that the former was better 
adapted to fruit growing than the latter. 

O. Ayeb, chairman of the Committee on Vineyards, reported a vigorous 
growth of wood during the first part of the season, owing to the frequent 
rains, during which time the rot raged, but as soon a^the dry weather came 
on the rotting ceased; hence he concluded that the grape rot was riot a dis- 
ease of the vine, but was caused by the hot steam and moisture evaporating 
from the soil. 

Mr. Smith asked if summer pruning would not mitigate this rotting. 

Mb. Ayeb said it would not, as far as he tried it. So said others. 

Mr. Smith had one-third of his grapes rot on a deep sandy soil, and Mr. 
Underwood had noticed the same round black spot begin on the apple as 
on the grape before dry rot commenced ; hence he concluded that both arose 
from the same cause. 

Mr. Ayer presented a large seedling peach of excellent quality, which 
the Society, by vote, ntfmed the Ayer's White. 

Mr. Smith, of North Lawrence, bad a Transcendent crab tree, fifteen 
years old, that had never borne fruit. He wanted to know if he bad better 
cut it down, or wait longer in expectatioD of fruit. 

E. Pettinqill said his neighbor Pearson had a tree that bore full, and 
G. Y. Johnson said Mr. Keese bad a good crop. Other members had also 
more or less fruit. 

N. P. Deminq reported that his hogs had destroyed all the morning glories 
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Id his orchard, and they were getting the upper hand of him, as they had 
peeled a few of his trees. He wanted to know if August was too late to peel 
trees \a order to force them iuto bearing. It was thought by Heveral members 
not too late. 

HANDLING FBUITB. 

Mr. Watt, as Committee on Handling Fruit, exhibited a model for a rotary 
dryer, which he claimed contained many excellences. He contemplates build- 
ing a fruit dryer on this principle, of brick, and he was requested to report 
more fnlly at the next meeting upon this important subject. Quite a discus- 
sion sprang up in regard to canning and drying, the ripeness of the fruit, 
and the cost and best method of preparing fruit for drying and canning. 
For sun-drying peaches, the time is shortened about one-half by first baking 
the fruit in a stove oven ; for so doing, the fruit is all placed with the hol- 
low side uppermost, both in the stove and the sun. 



HieC£LLAf«EOUS I 

Under, the head of miscellaneous business, quite a discussion sprang up 
concerning making an exhibit on the fair grounds at the coming fair — ex- 
ceptions being taken to the action of the directors in selling the right to vend 
beer upon the grounds during the fair. After an animated and lengthy dis- 
cussion of the subject, it was unanimously voted to exhibit fruits, under the 
following protest: 

Whereas, We are crediblj informed that the Ksw Valle/ Pair Association has xold 
(be privil^e of vending beer upon the grounda of the Associstion during the coming 
fiiir; and wbereai, we hold goch practice to be pr^udidal to good morals and diacredila- 
ble Eo tbe AiaociatioQ, an insult to the temperance seatiment of the comiDunit; and the 
attendant celebration, and a curse to society : therefore, be it 

Bewlved, That we, the members of the Douglas County Horticultural Society, do 
hereby unanimoosly protest agaioal such action of the directors of the Association. 

Rea^ved, That should it be hereafter repeated, we as a Society will withhold our sup- 
port from the ABsociation. Fitch Reed, 

H. T. SMrrH, 
Gbo. Leaby, 
J'. Savage, 

GommUtte. 

During the discussion of this protest, the hope was generally expressed 
that the directors of the fair would reconsider their action, and if possible 
revoke the license. 

After a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. George Y. Johnson for 
their generous hospitality, the meeting adjourned, to meet at the residence 
of Mr. Newton Henshan, near Heaper, upon the third Saturday in Sep- 
tember. 



The President, G. C. Brackett, called the meeting to order, and opened 
the exercises with discussion upon the subject of orchard culture. 
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obchard culture. 

N. p. Dehinq opeoed the ball, b; Ba;fiDg that apple trees were making a 
remarkable growth of wood this year, which he considered the cause of our 
lack of fruit. Looked for a heavy crop the comiag year; thinks it will pay' 
to take good care of our trees. Did not see mauy trees ou the way to this 
place. Found the codling moth aad round-headed borer hie greatest enemies. 
Fought the former with cotton-flannel bandages .bound around the tree just 
below the forks, and the latter with cold steel. Many people erred by 
digging for the borer too early in the season, before the eggs had hatched 
out, and recommended September or the first part of October as the best 
time to hunt and exterminate it. He advised hoeing away the soil around 
the crown of the tree, and leaving it thus, until a thorough review of the 
entire work could be had two or three weeks after the first hunt. 

Mr. Wilbur, of Hesper, had one hundred trees in bearing. Had taken 
hold of the borer question in earnest the present year. In one tree he bad 
taken out as high as ten, fifty-five in one row, and eighty-eight in two rows 
of trees. 

Mr. Woodard, of Hesper, desired to know if borers were as thick and 
injurious twenty years ago as they are now ; did not hear anything said about 
them then. 

Samuel Reynolds replied that not until the last eight or ten years had 
he been troubled with them. Had his borers all dug out at present. Some 
of his trees last year bore a full wagon-load of apples each; had but few ap- 
ples this year. Winesap trees had blighted badly during the early part of 
this season, but had now entirely recovered from it, and were doing finely; 
did not consider the blight a serious damage. 

G. C. Beackett: Borers were known forty years ago. 

Fitch Reed bad neglected his trees until last year, when he noticed 
sprouts coming up around several of them. These trees he found to be in- 
fested by the borer. Now he looks his trees all over every few days, and 
has them all clear of the borer, and intends keeping them in that condition. 

Mr. Thomas, of Hesper, rose to inquire how to cultivate an orchard — 
whether level culture or hilling-up was the best. 

N. P. Deming, in reply, said he believed a good many trees wer^ killed by 
too much hilling-up. The swaying of the tree by the wind would cause an 
opening around it; this would fill with water, and soon transform the soil 
into a sort of paste or mortar, which would sun bake nearly as hard aa a 
brick. 

Mr. Wilbur did not believe in hilling up a tree; he had set out fourteen 
hundred trees, and had lost but lew ; did not dig a big hole when he set his 
trees. 

Samuel Reynolds prepared his land for setting his orchard by plowing 
it into as many lands as he desired rows of trees, leaving the dead-furrow in 
the middle, thus giving the orchard proper drainage. 
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The Secretary also believed Id the level-culture method, as giving 
the best aod firmest-set trees, where whole rows stand up as straight and 
erect as a platooD of soldiers. 

The Pkesident remarked that the opposite culture, with proper care, 
often gave the game result. 

Mk. Henshaw wanted to know if auy member had used Fisher's patent 
wash for trees. 

Ms. Butler had bougbt and tried it; found it made a better color on the 
bark of his trees, but did not believe it would do all it claimed to do. He 
had used the wash upon his peach trees, with good effect. The day after the 
wash was applied, the borers had left their little cozy retreats uoder the bark, 
and had voluntarily surrendered themselves and come out into the broad 
sunlight and died — died in open daylight, around the roots of his trees. 

N. P. Deming thought that ail iuvigorating washes were injurious, as oor 
soil would encourage all and more growth than was healthy for the tree, 
making more wood and less fruit. 

G. Y, Johnson made some humorous remarks upon agents and their 
patent washes. He said the base of all the washes was the same (lye), put 
up with different flavoring extracts, but so far as he bad met the agents, lie 
coDstituted their chief stock in trade. There is little doubt hut if the wash 
of lye or soft soap diluted is repeated often — say once in two weeks — it 
would obviate the necessity of digging borers at all. 

N. Henbhaw said he had some Yellow fiellflower trees ten years old, that 
had never borne auy fruit; and be would like to know if borers or something 
else would make them fruitful. 

Mr. Butler wanted to lend Mr. Heoshaw some borers, and his wash 
also, if he desired it for his trees, as he wanted to be neighborly in horticul- 
tural matters. 

G. Y. Johnson said be thought the Yellow fiellflower was choice in its 
location. A bluffy soil seemed to suit best, where it would run to fruiting 
freely; while upon deep black loam it will remain barren. It is to be noted 
here that in our market, the present year, as well as last year, the Yellow 
Bellflower almost, if not quite, takes the lead in abundance, while as to 
quality it takes its place as one of tbe very best. Its reputation as a poor 
bearer is fast reversing. 

SMALL fruits. 

Mr. Wilbur wanted to know if strawberries could be grown in Kansas, 
President Brackett replied that they could be. The process of raising 
them was simple. Set out the plants in the fall or early spriug, in rows of 
three feet apart, and cut off the runners. Mulch in winter with old hay. 
Deep mulch, if taken off early in season, was not hurtful to tbe plant, 
July was a bad month in which to set plants, on account of the immaturity 
of the new plant at that time— especially so if it was thrown out from a 
fruiting stool. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

N. P. Demino, chairmaa of thia committee, reviewed the borer and cod- 
ling-moth question at some length, and presented egga of the praying mantis, 
one of our friends, and also the larvte o'f the handmaid motb^ which has 
been present in unusual numbers the present season. 

VINEYARDS. 

Grapes were reported as dropping badly in almost all vineyards. Mrs. 
Wm. Bell's vineyard had not suffered from rot until this season, when the 
east side of ber vineyard had been afflicted with the rot much more than the 
balance. She thought it was owing to its being too much cultivated and too 
moist for the health of the fruit. 

METEOROLOGY, 

The ■Secretary reported that he had observed a pretty sure sign of rain 
after a "dry spell," It was the presence of a fog during the early part of 
the day along our bottom lands, showing that certain barometric conditions 
were necessary in the atmosphere before a shower could be precipitated; and 
further, the quantity of rain can be predicted by the length of time the fog 
appears. Another rain sign was given, though not especially applicable to 
a dry time. It was the swift floating of small, scudding or apron clouds, 
low down, floating over a background of cloudy sky, slow-moving and quiet, 
Mr. Butler's sure sign of rain was, cloudy all around and pouring down in 
the middle. Mr. Thomas's was, when he cut his clover and timothy. Mr. 
Deming's was, when he took his wife on a visit to Twin Mound. 

Mies Lola Bell and the Reaper choir furnished the Society some excel- 
lent music. The picnic dinner was served in good style, and enjoyed by all. 
The Society passed the usual vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Henshaw for 
their kind hospitalities, and agreed to return at least once each year to Hes- 
per if its citizens would keep up their interest in its proceedings. 



MEETING HELD OCTOBER 19, 1878, AT THE RESIDENCE OF JOS. SAVAGE. 

At the usual hour the President called the meeting to order. The Secre- 
tary read the minutes of the last meeting. 
orchards. 

This subject was then called up, and discussed at much length. 

Jas. Kane was called on, and said that tbe orchards in the section where 
he resided were very thrifty, but not producing much fruit. The Willow 
Twig and Golden Russet were the only varieties bearing full. He considers 
tbe Golden Russet much better for cooking than for dessert purposes. 

N. P. Deming stated that Mr. Rose, on the Kansas river bottom, had six 
Ben Davis trees, on sandy soil, that yielded fifty bushels of good fruit. 
Thinks sandy soil preferable for nearly all varieties. 
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Wh. Yates had just as good fruit on similar soil and location. 

E. A. CoLEHAN: Bottom lands are rather more unsafe, on account of late 
frosts. 

H. S. Fillhobb: The orchards of Wm. Hughes and Paschal CarUr, on 
he river bottom, bear well every year. 

G. Y. JoRMBON : Those orchards are near low places, or swalea, which draw 
off the frosts from the trees, thereby protecting the blossoms. 

. Jos. Savaqe thinks that the lack of borers on sandy soil is due, in a 
measure, to the contiguity of timber and the operations of the woodpecker. 

D. G. Watt found fine apples in an orchard belonging to Mr. Boucher, in 
Anderson county. This orchard was well protected with foreet trees. 

Prof. Carrctii presented a subject having a scientific as well as a prac- 
tical bearing — Will the blossoms of the same plant or tree fertilize each 
other? He thinks not; thinks the fertilization or fecundating process must 
take place between blossoms of different plants. This theory accounts for 
the cause of unfruitfulness in isolated trees. The Professor gave several 
examples to prove the correctness of this position. He wished the Society 
to investigate the subject, and give its opinion. If the theory is correct, 
every fruit grower ought to know it. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mb. Coleman came prepared to report the results of his plan for the pre- 
vention of the round-headed borer, which he has advocated so strenuously 
the past year. He is desirous that the Society should share with him the 
benefits of his experience. Last winter, Mr. Coleman wrapped 2,000 apple 
trees with paper, covering the outside with a thick coating of pine tar. 
Upon taking ofi^ the wrappings, he found the trees entirely free from 
borers, but found large numbers of the codling-moth worm spun up under 
the papers, which were readily destroyed. He believes the remedy to be 
efiectual in not only preventing the working of the borer, but also in enabling 
one to capture the codling moth. He watched the process all along, and 
found but nine or ten deposits of eggs above the paper, and all of those dead 
but two. He believes pine tar to be entirely harmless to the trees. He also 
tarred 150 trees on the bark, as an experiment. They have grown bo much 
this season as to crack the tar open. He emphatically condemned some 
members of the Society for having denounced his remedy a humbug before 
giving it a trial. 

Jos. Savage "confessed judgment," but denied any "criminal intent." 
He said "bumbng" in imitation of Mr. Coleman, wheu a former remedy was 
presented to the Society. The explauation was sufiieiently conciliatory. 

N. P. Deming, in discussing the length of time during which the round- 
headed borer beetle deposits its eggs, claimed that the deposit extends from 
about the 16th of May until the middle of September. 

Forrest Savage caught a couple of beetles on the 17th of October. 
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£. A. Coleman admitted that a fen eggs may be depoaited aa early and 
late as mentioned, but claimed that the major part is laid in about four weeks 
from the middle of June. He stated that Mr. Barnes had told him of an 
orchard that had been tarred, by which the borers had been kept off, and the 
trees not injured. 

G. C. BRACEETT'a opiuion was called for. He said that on this subject it 
had been frequently made and recorded. That Mr, Coleman was right, 
according to the authorities. Prof, Riley, who was one of the best authori- 
ties, had seen fit, however, to recede from some of his positions. Mr. Brack- 
ett, though opposed to washes, considers that pine tar, if sufficiently reduced, 
may not injure the tree. That the borer, when driven from its proper point, 
will make an " ovi position " higher up in the tree, wherever a congenial spot 
may be found. 

Mr. Watt referred to two old orchards that had been tarred, where many 
of the trees were now dead. 

Mr. Colruan; I can point out old orchards that are almost defunct, 
where no washes whatever have been used. The cost of tarring 2,000 trees 
is $5.10. 

Me, Crutchpibld had kept 1,000 trees free from borers with only two 
days' work each year. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

E. A. Coleman referred to the Turner (red) raspberry. He set out five 
hundred plants on the let of May, and gathered two bushels of fruit. He 
thinks they will prove a success in Kansas. Samuel Miller, in Missouri, has 
fruited them successfully for four years. Many of his plants not a foot high 
have been loaded with fruit. 

H. S. Fillmore set out some plants last year, the growth of which had 
been rather unsatisfactory. It was stated that Mr. Osborn, of Illinois, has 
five acres of the Turner raspberry, which bears well after the first year, 

Mr. Kane has tried the Hornet, which is a red variety, and it winter- 
kills badly. If the Turner should prove hardy, it is just the berry for 



Mr. Colemak: All kinds of black raspberries and blackberries had borne 
abundantly the present year all over the county, and the canes of both at 
the present time were looking finely. 

Pbof. Cabrdth had some experience with the Miami. The early berries 
were good, but the rest of the fruit would dry up and wither. He thinks he 
did not get the geuuine variety. 

NOM ENOLATTJRE. 

Gho. Y. Johnson, committee, reported as follows: "Your committee 
would call special attention to a very fine seedling sweet apple, originated 
by Mr. Thomas Seetin, three and one-half miles southeast of Lawrence, 
which has the merits of size, shape, color, flavor and keeping qualities. It 
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will, with care, keep until March in good coadition; and I would suggest 
the name Seetin's Sweet be given the apple by this Society." 
The Society unanimously voted the name. 



i GARDENING. 

Joseph Savage exhibited an early variety of potatoes of much merit, 
the seed of which was eeut him by the Agricultural Departmeot at Wash- 
ington. He generously distributed them among the members. 



i FRUIT. 

Mb. Watt reported that he had shipped fruit to Denver, Colorado Sprioga, 
Wichita and other points, and was well satisfied with the returns from every 
point. He also reported that he gathered up the unclaimed fruit at the late 
Kansas Valley Fair, and sold the eame for 84. His expenses were aeventy- 
five cents for plates and seventy-five cents for cartage; the balance (t2.50) 
he paid over to the Treasurer. 

The usual vote of thanks was tendered the host and hostess for their hos- 
pitality, and the meeting adjourned. 



President G. C. Brackett called the meeting to order before the dinner 
hour, and called for the minutes of the last meeting, which were read and 
approved. 



The subject of orchards being called for, the Secretary remarked in re- 
sponse that he had been cutting cions for the last few days for grafting, and 
found the new wood much longer than usual, especially the Jonathan and 
Rawles Genet, both of which varieties are among our lightest growers. The 
fruit buds set for the next crop were very abundant and plump. 
I bmall fruits. 

Upon small fruits, Misa Lola Bell said that, owing to the low price of 
blackberries, she had dried about one hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
Had used the Zimmerman dryer and the sun, but found both ways to be 
slow and tedious, owing to the large amount of moisture contained in the 
blackberries. She thought that, with berries at five cents per quart, it 
would pay better to sell than to dry; hut when they fell to three and four 
CKits, she chose the drying; preferred drying to canning, but complained of 
the low price of the dried fruit in market, which was only ten cents per 
pound at retail. 

D. G. Watt : Dried fruit in the market appeared as if it was shriveled 
on the caues, and was made up largely from refuse fruit unfit for marketing 
green, while Miss Bell's fruit was made from plump berries, and was better 
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worth fifte«n cents per pound than the common article was ten cents. He 
had the right for this county on a dryer that was ahead of the Alden, 
and should soon know more of its cost, and would report more fully at 
the next meeting. He thought the fruit growers of the county would be 
much benefited by a large dryer at sotue central point. Dried blackberries 
and grapes were shipped in large quantities to the old country for making 

D. G. Watt reported his strawberries ns making a small growth, while 
hie raspberries and blackberries had done finely. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

N. P. Demino said the tree cricket had done him considerable damage the 
past season, by eating a bole into the apple and causing it to rot. It was a 
lively little insect, and rather difficult to capture. He had a specimen pinned 
down at home, which he had forgotten to bring along, but would refer to the 
subject more fully at the next meeting. 

During the discussion which followed, the President said the tree cricket 
laid its eggs in the pith of the young shoots, and that there was no effective 
way of fighting It that he knew of. 

The Secbbtary reported a small ilock of English sparrows upon the city 
park, from D. L. Hoadley. 

Prof. Snow, being preeent, confirmed this report, having noticed a flock 
of eight or ten in that vicinity. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCUSSION. 

Chancellor Marvin responded to an invitation to make some remarks, 
by saying that no longer ago than last evening he was rehearsing with a 
friend the history of the growth of fruit and cereals in the MohaWk valley. 
New York; that afler that valley had ceased to produce its wonted crops, 
the Genesee country opened up as far west as Bu&lo; that the Genesee 
wheat sold higher than any other in the TJnited States. After several years 
of successful cropping, the weevil and Hessian fly put a stop to this success 
by destroying the crop almost entirely. At this time one Mr. Bowers began 
^udying the nature of the soil and the habits of these insects, and began 
experimenting. He gathered all the long, early heads of wheat, and by se- 
lecting the best seed in that way for several years, brought out the Bowers 
wheat, which ripened two weeks earlier, thus escaping the ravages of tlie 
weevil and Hessian fly. He also cited a similar case in corn-raising in Gen- 
ceee, from which the "Blunt" corn originated. The patent office is now 
distributing the Blunt corn all over the country. It produces from two to 
five ears upon each stalk. The lesson he would draw from these examples 
was that the early crops were the safest in any country, so far as he knew. 
What was true of wheat, corn and vegetables was true of fine stock. It 
would degenerate by neglecL The farmers of this State could not expect 
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auch crops for the next t«n years as have be«D gathered during the last two 

: Barher brought more and 
better apples into town than any other man in this county from the same 
number of trees, and that he put rotted manure around hie trees in unstinted 
measure — say one good load to a tree. He believed manure would keep 
any crop. 

D. G. Watt agreed with this latter remark, bat excepting sweet potatoes, 
which he thought better without manure, as manure increased the vine and 
lessened the tuber. 

Miss Lola Bell, by request, repeated Mtss Alice Carey's "Order for a 
Picture;" after which Mrs. J. Savt^e recited an original poem, entitled — 

SOWING AND AEAFISG. 
tha VBfM's broad ftelda of libor 

rhan Ib work sDOugb for all, 
)t only for the itioiiK tai grrat, 
But fur tha ireak *iid amalL 

For thare ara uooe ao affineot lite'i sprlDg-Uma Is lot wwlng 

With brain 

.B UUen of the soil. Bip«ned tivtU In BaDDf boirere. 

a thing li alwaTB ceitaln; Wbkb ahall grow m 

ir daya draw ni 
Burfllj reap the aama, And ahall bring 

Making glad llCe'e cloniDg j' 
That «ban tba aogel reapera 

With their aicklea aharp, ahall come, 
We may gather up our sheaTea, 
And go alnging "Harreat Home," 

FOREST TEBB8. 

The Secretary then read a short paper upon this subject. 

The Cottonwood tree was for many years looked upon by many of our early 
settlers with suspicion and disfavor, and it was charged with being uncleanly 
in ite habits — in fact, a regular breeding-ground for disreputable bugs and 
noxious insects. This prejudice, whether deserved or not, gradually wore 
away as years rolled on, until latterly it has been as extensively planted as 
any of our native varieties. It not only decorates our fields, roadways and 
forests, but is almost everywhere planted in close proximity to our dwellings. 
One obvious reason for this wide spread of the Cottonwood is, no doubt, its 
thrifty growth and easy propagation. I think it may safely be said to out^ 
atrip all other trees in rapidity of growth; more especially true is this when 
the roots reach down to underground currents of water. I have one tree 
that is twenty years old from the seed, that would make 400 feet of sawed 
lumber, and furnish a cord of four-foot wood from the top. Many other 
trees might be sampled, no doubt, of larger growth along our streams. 
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Within the laat three or four years a new enemy of the Cottonwood has 
made its appearance, and that is the cottonwood borer. It attacks the tree 
about midway from the earth, boring into the heart of the tree, aod thereby 
wealtening it so that the first strong wind that blows will break off the top, 
and the stump usually dies in consequence. This borer seems to be of the 
flat-headed species, and remains in the tree over one winter, and then comes' 
out in beetle form, to propagate its own species. This peet is increasing 
rapidly, in fulfillment of the law, I suppose, that if we increase any one 
species of tree, its enemies are also proportionately multiplied. The cotton- 
wood, as a forerunner to other more hardy timber trees, is almost invaluable. 
It« trunks, when peeled, make excellent rails and poles for fencing, and its 
top furnishes a good quality of summer firewood. 

As an after-growth in our cottonwood groves, I have used successfully the 
black walnut, blue ash, and box elder. The walnut is propagated by plant- 
ing the nuts ; the ash, by transplanting, or sowing the seed ; the same is true 
of the box elder. The seed of both these latter varieties may be gathered in 
the ta\\, and sown immediately, or kept over till spring, and sown broad-caet 
upon the surface, with do other covering than the leaves, and they will be 
beaten in by rains and grow. 

Among the very best of our native trees is the honey locust. It ia thus 
jar free from all insect foes; is of hardy, luxuriant growth. It has a pecu- 
liar glossy, lustrous foliage, with a wealth of bright green color seldom 
equaled and never surpassed by any other tree. It is propagated by both 
sprouts and seed. Mr. Snyder, of Highland, Kansas, is ray authority for 
saying that both the thornless and the thorny trees come from the same seed. 
The honey locust is a remarkably domestic or family tree. Set out a tree 
where you will, and it will soon have a young family growing up around it- — 
not in a thicket or jungle at all, but each at a measured respectable distance 
from the other, making it peculiarly adapted to parks and lawns. 

The native or wild mulberry tree for many years resisted all my efforts at 
transplanting it upon high prairies, and I only succeeded in making one tree 
grow after this tree became old enough to bear berries. The young mulberry 
trees come up very plentifully all over my forest and orchard ground, from 
the droppings of birds after eating the berries. These young trees I find 
very easy to transplant, and they grow finely afterward. The roots of the 
mulberry are strikingly similar to those of the Osage orange, both in color 
and sponginess of texture. 

The Osage orange is of slow growth, but worthy of a more general culti- 
vation amoug our forest groves. Its timber for posts and stakes is next ia 
value to red cedar, and fully on a par with mulberry. The bark of the 
orange wood should be peeled off, to keep out the borer from the wood. I 
have used stakes from the Osage orange for the last ten years, and they are 
8till seemingly as sound as when first cut down. The foliage of the orange 
is of a peculiar waxy-green. 
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The leaves of my hackberrj trees have for several years beeo afflicted 
with the stiDg of the gall-louse, which renders them unsightly io appearance ; 
otherwise the tree is healthy, and of thrifty growth. It never sprouts, though, 
and I think it multiplies from seed. 

I have propagated the elm considerably from the seed. It grows readily 
in nursery rows, and is a tough-fibered, hardy tree. It takes kindly to all 
sorts of soil, and I have seen it thrive when set in the aod. One peculiarity 
of the elm which interests me a good deal is this: When a tree is taken up 
for transplanting or market, there will spring up in the place it occupied 
from a half-dozen to a dozen other little elms from the rootlets left in the 
ground. I have now scores of elms fit for transplanting which have grown 
up in this way. 

I am happily disappointed in the sugar maple ; it thrives much better than 
it promised years ago when first introduced in our midst. No. enemy seems 
to prey upon either its wood or leaf. It takes kindly to almost any location; 
even among our rock-ribbed bluffs it seems quite at home. Mr, John Wilder 
has a remarkably thrifty grove of sugar maples upon one of the higheet 
points adjoining our city. 

The redbud tree is quite ornamental, and is readily propagated from seed: 
so is the coffee bean, but I find it to be of very slow growth. The pawpaw 
I never coutd make grow, either from sprouts or seed. , If we could succeed 
in transferring them to our upland groves, they would be a great addition to 
our list of valuable undergrowth trees. 

Dr. Mabvin desired some information in regard to planting black wal- 
nuts, as he desired to put some out on the college grounds. 

E. A. Coleman: Spread them out upon the ground thinly, and cover 
with two or three inches of earth, and leave tbem to freeze and sprout; after 
which plant where desired. 

N. P. Deming was putting in several bushels this fall on his own grounds. 
He put them in with a hoe, two in each hill, so as to make sure of one tree 
from both nuts. 

DELEGATE TO STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On motion, Mr. E. A. Coleman was elected del^ate to the meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society, to be held in Ottawa In December. Samuel 
Reynolds was chosen alternate. The Society voted to pay the delegate's ex- 
penses. 

Several excellent pieces of music were sung, under the direction of Mr. S, 
Reynolds; also, quite a number of instrumental pieces of music, well ren- 
dered under the lead of F. Savage, Miss Spaulding presiding at the organ. 

Specimens of the cottonwood borer were exhibited by the Secretary, which 
were afterward sent on to Prof. C. V. Riley for identification. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet at the same place on the third Satur- 
day in December. 
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MEETING HELD DECEMBER 21, 1878, AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
President G. €. Brackett called the meeting to order, and the exercises 
were opened with music. 

The Secretary aanounced a communication from Prof. C. V. Rilej, and by 
request read, as follows: 

Washimoton, D. C, December, 1878. 
The Cottonwood borers 70U sent vere duly received. Thev are, as I wrote ;od tbe^ 
would probably taro out to be, Saperda caicarata, Saj — the species that u doing io much 
injury in your State. Youra, very tmly, C. V. Rllet. 

HOME ORNAMENTATION. 
[An CBU7 prepared bf Mlaa LoU Bell, it Uiwrence.l 

"make home beautiful. 
"More than buildiag ahotry maDBioDS, 
More than dress and tine array. 
More than domes and loAy steeples, 

More than station, power and away — 
Malie your home both neat and taslefhl; 

Bright and pleasant; always fur; 
Where each heart shall rest coDteated, 
Grateful for each beaut; there. 

"Seek to make your home most lovely — 

Let it be a smiling spot. 
Where in sweet contentment resting, 

Care and sorrow are forgot; 
Where the flowers and trees are waving, 

Birds will sing their sweetest aongs; 
Where the purest thoughts will linger. 

Confidence and love belong. 

"Where each heart will rest contented. 

Seldom wishing far to roam — 
Or, if roaming, still forever 

Cherish happy thoughts of home, 
Such a home makes man the better, 

Pure and lasting its control — 
Home, with pure and bright surroun dings, 

Leaves its impress on the soul." 

The above song, which bas loDg beeo a favorite here, is a brief description 
«f a beautiful borne, and its efTects on the inmatee. There are but few per- 
sons who do not admire stately buildings and magnificent furniture; but 
though these features are not to be depreciated, they are of comparatively 
slight importance to the real comfort and beauty of home; for let the archi- 
tecture be ever so magnificent, and the inmates supplied with apparel of the 
most elegant style, if these are not surrounded with the influences which the 
beauties of nature will add, the home is a mockery and the inmates selfish 
19 
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aod cold-hearted — strangers to the joy and comfort and beauty which na- 
ture, if invited into the home, would briog. 

Our country horaea, where there ia plenty of room for the free growth of 
nature's beauties, afford excellent opportunities for cultivating and exhibit- 
ing taste in ornamenting the home. The busy season on a farm comes at a 
time when the work of oruamentation seems impossible; but if the inmates 
possess a real love tor the beautiful, and will exert themselves to accomplish 
a little now and then, they will be surprised at the improvement thus made. 

First, let us consider the grounds — the outer home. Our fruit trees of 
various kinds are ornamental as well as useful ; but there is much of beauty 
in variety, and with a very little work and expense we can obtain a fair va- 
riety of forest trees and ornamental shrubs. The elm, box elder, maple, 
Osage orange and others are easily transplanted, and all beautiful. 

The cultivation of flowers is comparatively neglected. The labor and ex- 
pense of having them about us the whole year is so slight, and the pleasure 
and comfort they bring are so great, that we wonder that every household 
does not encourage their presence. They are one of the finest gifts of Provi- 
dence, and most profusely given. The poor can have them as well as the 
rich. They are never out of place. They cover the rubbish by the wayside, 
they adorn the lawn, they tint the landscape, they cheer the sick-room, they 
climb old forest tre^, and everywhere lend an influence of cheerfulness and 
hope by their simple, innocent beauty. 

".God might have mode the earth bring forth 

Enough for great aod small; 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 

Without a flower at all; 
We might have had enough, enough. 

For every want of onre — 
For luxury, medicine and toil. 

And jet have had no flowers. 

"Then wherefore, wherefore, were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashioned with aupremeet grace, 

Upapringing day and night? 
Springing in valleys green and low. 

And on the maunlains high, 
And in the silent wilderness. 

Where no man passes by. 

"Our outward life requires them not. 

Then wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth; 
To comfort man, to wliisper hope, 

When'er his faith is dim; 
For wboio caceth for the flowers. 

Will care much more for Him." 
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If instruction were given frequently by our composition on floriculture, or 
by any of our members oq .that subject, we should all be benefited and an 
interest might be aroused, nbich would regult io a more general culture of 
shruba and flowers. 

But it is not enough that our grounds are beautiful. Winter will strip the 
trees of their verdure, and all that was fair and lovely will be brown or bare, 
or buried io snow. Neatness and order about the grounds in winter are the 
only charms we can add, so let us look indoors and see what we can do there 
to make our homes more attractive. Beauty is a thing which pleases the 
senses. Neatness, cleanliness and order are the first requisites to comfort 
and happiness. To these let us add all the beauties of form, color and sound 
that are within our power. 

Flowers are still one of the best help-mates. Never mind if we do have 
to keep fire all night to keep them from freezing — they are well worth the 
trouble and expense. Their bright foliage and fragrant bloom remind ua of 
the fair days of summer, and encourage hope on the coldest, darkest days. 
Train beautiful climbers over the walls and about the pictures, and wear the 
bright leaves and flowers. Art can furnish no more beautiful ornament. 

Beauty is powerful and joy-giving wherever it is found, but flowers possess 
a simple, innocent beauty all their own; and those who have once bad them 
in winter will not fail to misa the cheerfulness they give a home. 

Next to growing plants for ornamentation in winter, are decorations of 
dried grasses, flowers and evergreens. A little care during the summer to 
collect pretty grasses, ferns, leaves, etc,, wilt supply a home with material for 
many pretty little ornaments in winter — bouquets, mottoes, wreaths, etc 

The word " Welcome," seen on entering a room, always gives one a feeling 
of freedom and comfort; and the word "Home" will be a source of many 
pleasant thoughts to those who enter after the day's toil and care. This 
word brings a feeling of safety and comfort, and they realize that this place 
is home, and strive to make it a true, happy home. 

Bring everything into the home that will add to its cheerfulness — music, 
birds, games — everything that will bring joy, mirth and happiness, and 
drive away care, discord and sorrow. 

But little observation is needed to discover the good influence such homes 
have upon the inmates. Teachers can almost describe their scholars' homes 
before they have seen them. The outer life affects the inner life physically, 
mentally and morally. Truly, as in the song above quoted — 
"Such 8 home makes man the better. 
Pure and lasting its control ; 
Home, with pure and bright surroundings. 
Leaves ita impress on the aoul." 

Among the atidience several strangers were noticed. A gentleman by the 
name of Hill, from southern Illinois, took quite an interest in the proceed- 
ings. He stated that he had traveled a great deal, but had never found any 
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fruit to equal what be had seen in Kansas. The peara he thought were 
especially Gue. lu traveliDg around he had detected a trick in the railroad 
fruit peddlers. He had discovered that they bought their pears in Douglas 
county, and theu sold them at a high price as California fruit. He also gave 
bia method of growing that toothsome and healthful vegetable, celery. The 
two requisites for this plant are shade aud moisture judiciously furnished. 
Dig a trench one foot wide and one and a half feet deep, on land that is 
gently sloping, in order to furnish proper drainage; spade or fork in a good 
supply of rotten manure, leaving it to settle a week or two before setting out 
the plants, which are started in a hot-bed, then transplanted into a cold bed 
to became stocky, and at the proper time transplanted into the trench at six 
inches apart. The plants are shaded with a covering of wide boards during 
the heat of the day, but removed at night, all through the hot months. As 
the plants grow, the soil is drawn up to them repeatedly. When the heat 
of summer is over the shade is left off altogether, and the bleaching process 
commenced. By following the above directions, there is no doubt but that 
celery can be successfully grown in Kansas. 

The question was asked. What prevented apples from keeping as well this 
year as usual ? 

T. PiERSOK replied that the cause arose from too early maturing. The 
past season was several weeks earlier than usual, and after the winter apples 
ripened the warm weather following caused premature decay. 

Joseph Sataoe read an extract from some newspaper on the causes of 
protracted drouth. He said that if we could not prevent our misfortunes, it 
was some satisfaction to know their cause. A sick man likes to know what 
his ailments are, and what caused them. 

A resolution was passed asking the Kansas State Legislature to make the 
necessary appropriation for the Kansas State Horticultural Society. 
- President Braceett stated that the next meeting would be the annual 
one, at which time officers for the ensuing year would be elected. 

Meeting adjourned. 



, 1879, AT THE 

President G. C Brackett in the chair. The minutes of the preceding 
meeting were read and approved. An excellent piece of munc was rendered 
by the Society's quartette. 

OBCBAliDS. 

Thos. P1ER8ON reported that the apple tree and its buds, so &r as he bad 
examined, were safe, having suffered no damage from the late cold weather. 

D. G. Watt had examined some old peach trees north of the Kansas 
river, and found them badly injured. By cutting into the wood, he found it 
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black clear through. The wood of the young tree was uninjured, as were 
also a Bufficieut number of buds to insure a crop. 

0. H. Ayer: In my section, the young peach treea were not damaged; 
have not ezamiaed the old trees. Bo not consider an old peach tree north 
the trouble. 

Jas. Kame thiuks it impolitic to cut down a peach tree because the wood 
is damaged by freezing, as be has known trees to bear full crops afterward. 

J. Pabdee: The buds of the budded peach trees are badly injured in my 
neighborhood. 

G. C. Bbackeit: The extreme dry fall was very un&vorable for the safe, 
wintering of the peach tree, aa the severe freezing was more damaging when 
the ground was dry than when filled with moisture. 

N. P. Dehino: The cold had not been sufficiently severe to kill any large 
quantity of peach buds. 

Mr. Smith, of North Lawrence, reported that much damage had been 
sustained by the peach trees there, but thinks there will be a partial crop. 

Mb. Fobtgr Btat«d that seven or eight years ago his peach trees su^red 
from hard freezing, aud he was advised by his neighbors to cut them down. 
He was glad that he had not followed their advice, as he had gathered from 
them several good crops since. 

Mr. Kane prefers a moist atmosphere to a dry one, in a very low temper- 
ature; considers ice on the buds a protection. He recalled a case where 
bard freezing occurred after peach trees had bloomed, and the embryo fruit 
. being covered with ice, no damage was done. 

Me. Deking's experience is that a sudden change from a high to a low 
temperature is damaging to fruit buds. 

Me. Ayeh said the best crop of peaches he ever raised was after a winter 
when the thermometer fell to 20° below zero. 

Mr. Beackett recollected that in 1872 a severe frost killed a large quan- 
tity of peach blossoms, but enough escaped to make a full crop. 

A committee was hereupon appointed to examine peach buda in the vicinity 
of the University. Messrs. Kane, Pieraon and Demiug composed that com- 
mittee. The report was made in due time after examining several trees, and 
corroborated the statements and opinions of those who had previously spoken 
on the subject, viz.: that the prospect for a. peach crop was not unfavorable. 

SHALL FiCUITB. 

Me. Sedowice was called upon, who, in his characteristic humorous way, 
said: I have nothing to say on this subject, but will say that I have spent a 
few weeks in the southwestern part of Missouri this winter, and saw an apple 
tree there that was a great curiosity. There was nothing remarkable, how- 
ever, about the tree, except its great size and height. My curiosity caused 
me to measure it. Its circumference was nine feet, and its height forty-two 
feet eight inches. It was a forked tree, and the forks, which started four 
feet above the ground, measured, respectively, six feet two inches, and five 
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feet. The tree stauds od bottom land, about ten rods from what is koowD as 
Jeokios's creek. The land geoerally overflows every season. I did not learn 
the Dame of the variety. Missouriaus do oot designate fruit trees as ne do 
in Kansas. We say, "Missouri Pippin," "Kansas Keeper," etc. Down 
there they say "Pa's tree" and "Ma's tree" — "the tree w6 killed the 'possum 
in," and "the tree that Nellie's colt died under." I saw other curiosities 
down there, some of which would not be proper to mention to this meeting. 
I have always been inclined to believe in the Darwinian theory, and my visit 
to Missouri has greatly strengthened my faith in that doctrine, for I saw some 
specimens there, who, if they ever sprang from the monkey race, made but a 
very small jump to their present mental condition. Their family libraries 
were also great curiosities, consisting usually of a Bible printed in the six- 
teenth century, and a Crockett almanac of 1840. I believe that when a 
man goes into southwestern Missouri, he has a right to pray as tbe Pharisee 
did, "I thank God that I am not as other men;" and then he may keep right 
on and thank God twice that his wife are not as other men's wives are. 

It was suggested that Deacon Sedgwick be sent to Missouri as a mission- 
ary; but as the question was beyond the range of horticulture, no action 
was taken. 

pbebident's annual address. 

We are known as the Douglas County Horticultural Society, Its mem- 
bers are known the length and breadth of our adopted State as earnest, in- 
telligent and thoroughly practical workers in the field of horticulture; and 
because of this established reputation, our monthly proceedings are eagerly 
sought for and read with deep interest by thousands of our people in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of our organization. This reputation has secured 
to us the fore-ground as authority, and our teachings as published in our 
Journals have guided many inexperienced persons into the lines of truth and 
success. 

Our proceedings to-day are but the reflex of knowledge obtained through 
a score of years, under the variable conditions peculiar to our climate and 
soil; and the truths to-day given to tbe public are but the lessons resulting 
from many years' experience, in which adversity and prosperity have held 
even-banded sway. Our work as a society has passed into history. It forms 
a very important item in that of our county and State; and even more, it 
extends further — it baa been made a part of our national reports. Year 
afler year the nation has been made acquainted with the fact that this Society 
has an existence, and by extracts of our proceedings upon subjects assuming 
a national importance, we are published to the people through the govern- 
ment channels as an organization of uo little importance. To science, this 
Society has given its mite; and, through its members, material has been fur- 
nished which has been of great value in solving some few of tbe questions 
which hitherto have been involved in doubt. This may seem to some an 
overdrawn statement of our case, but all that I have said is substantially 
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true; aod eveo more could be truthfully said. 1 have only sought to pre- 
sent the results of our nork, to stimulate to further and greater uaefuloess. 

As we are again assembled in our anuual gathering for the purpose of 
reviewiDg the work of the year just closed, and to secure its results, from 
which to draw conclusions to guide and govern our operations during the 
new year, let us not be unmindful of the eminent position we occupy, fully 
recognizing the importance of careful and well-considered action. To-day, 
an important part of our work will be to organize anew, for the work before 
us for the new year. Let that work be in the most harmonious manner, 
giving entire satisfaction, if at all possible. 

There is but little pleasure in any of our offices outside of the desire to 
promote the success of the Society, and if any of .our members desire to 
render service in this direction, grant it, and in all earnestness bid them God- 
speed, and thereto add your united assistance in the performance of the duties 
thereof. With the experience of years, and with all due deference for your 
action in placing me in office, I must say, in reference to my feelings, I prefer 
to serve you as a member only. With the privileges of the floor in discus- 
sions, etc, I believe I can render you more and better service than when 
incumbered with the duties of any of the prominent offices. 

Having efiected your organization, there follows the arranging of the work 
for the year. This demands your deep and earnest study, for upou the man- 
ner in which you perform it, depends the Society's success or failure. 

During the past few years of fruitfulness, questions of vital importance 
have sprung up — questions requiring deep study and experimental tests to 
determine their solution. Among these, most prominent in orchards as well 
as other departments, is the question of varieties in reference to adaptation 
to soils and locations — their profitableness in tree and fruit. The introduc- 
tion of late-keeping varieties of apples, which retain their flavor and com- 
plexion, is a matter I might well say demanding your increasing effi>rt8. True, 
we have some few late keepers; but are you satisfied with their qualities? I 
think not. The Winesap and Missouri Pippin change for the worse by the 
Ist of January, the Rawlee Geuet by the 1st of April, and the Willowtwig 
is only good for cooking; while the Ben Davis, Limbertwig and Gilpin fail 
to satisfy our palates at any time. The thought has occurred to me, that the 
trial of late-keeping southern varieties might result iu some valuable acqui- 
sition to our list, following the recognized fact, that late-keeping varieties 
in the more northern States become late fall and early winter varieties when 
introduced into warmer nlimates, so late-keeping varieties in a southern lati- 
tude may become still later in more northern climates. Here is a work for ' 
our members having a prospective result of great importance, and in which 
we are all deeply interested. The properties thus sought are indeed of great 
value when considered from the point of dollars and cents. 

The question of how to manage our orchards, under the deteriorating ef- 
fects of age and the burden of crops, will have to be determined by careful 
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testa and iotelligent practice. Juet bow to proceed to maiatain a healthy 
vigor ia grovth of tree, Deceesary to keep the fruit well up in size aud qual- 
ity, has not yet been entirely defined nor practically demonstrated. The 
comparative difference in fruit from youog and old trees Is great, and, when 
thrown into our markets, the difference in their respective value forces upon 
us the conviction that something must be done to sustain equal values and 
the competition which all markets are liable to offer. I well remember the 
remark of that veteran poraologist. Dr. John A. Warder, as he passed over 
our collection of fruit at Ottawa in 1869, during tbe third annual meeting 
of the Stat« Society: "Yo^r fruit ia beautiful, excelling anything I have 
ever seen ; but," says he, " as your orchards grow old you will not be able to 
make such splendid displays as this and the one at Philadelphia." 

The product of the orchards in this county alone in the near future must 
be immense, and to hold a successful competition with tbe young orchards, 
even in countiee in our own State, regardless of other fhvored Iruit States, ia 
a matter of no small import in a financial view. 

What has been said in reference to our apple orchards applies with equal 
force to all classes of fruit we are carrying under culdvaljou. A thorough 
knowledge of varieties of long standing, and the newly-introduced varieties, 
is all-essential for our protection against the wily tree peddler, whose many 
words and finely-wrought pictures of fruits, tbe like of which Dame Nature 
would despair of duplicating, will often delude not only the novice, but even 
some whose years would entitle them to the name and honor of veterans. 
It ia estimated that in one county alone, during the year just closed, tl5,000 
were invested in Russian apple trees ; and I am sorry to say that at this time 
extensive orders are being taken from our State for varieties equally unreli- 
able and worthless, under the representations of tbeir great hardiness in tree 
and value of the fruit. I here allude to the work of agents for nurseries in 
Iowa, which are making a specialty of the " Wealthy," and a new one, tbe 
"Iowa Blush." These varieties may have great value in extreme northern 
latitudes, but from the information I can gather, arc not the coming varieties 
for E^nsas. I do not object to the introduction and test of any variety, but 
I do protest against their introduction at fabulous prices, drawn from the 
ignorant by unwarranted and untruthful statements of their remarkable 
qualities. 

I would, in connection with this subject, suggest the advantage of a stand- 
ing committee, to be instructed at the Society's expense, to watch for all such 
efforts, to gather up all information possible, and report at each meeting the 
results of their work. 

The determination of safe and reliable methods for combatting our insect 
enemies sternly calls for extended efforts, and to reach this end will require 
most thorough experiments and vigilance. Your Committee on Entomology, 
as the head of this department, should be fully impressed with the necessity 
of vigorously conducting a course of tests, which would result in reaching 
successful means. 

" O'^ 
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I have called your att«Dtion to but a few of the most prominent questioos 
worthy of your cooaideratioD, in arranging your future work in our interest. 
Our work is extensive, and invites your beat skill in carrying out its details. 
Endeavor to harmonize your results, as given to tlie public, and thereby 
avoid apparent conflictious, which confuse the minds of the readers of our 
reports, affording ttieui no satisfactory conclusions. Give utterance to no 
determination unless fully warranted by absolute facte in practice, and then 
give all the details. If a variety of fruit succeeds remarkably well with any 
of you, do the public the justice of a full knowledge of the locality, the 
character of soil, the methods of planting and culture. In this manner, the 
conditions necessary to success are usually understood, and guarantee, in a 
measure, a like result under similar conditions. With such a presentation 
on the part of our members, mauy of the seeming contradictions can be 
avoided, and the public can then harmonize our statements. 

We do not assemble for the purpose of tearing down any practice, but to 
sift from it whatever of truth we can find worthy of perpetuation. To the 
accomplishment of such work we are organized, and if fully adhered to, we 
lose sight of self and prejudice, and eagerly push on in measures of great 
usefulness, and the ennobling induences of our pursuit will inevitably follow, 
and our calling will be honored and revered by all pure-minded men. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was then in order, which re- 
sulted as follows: President, Martin Sedgwick, Kanwaka; Vice President, 
J. C. Vincent, Lecomptou; Secretary, Joseph Savage, Lawrence; Treasurer, 
Thomas M. Piereon, Kanwaka. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

N. p. Deming, chairman of this committee, reported as follows: 

Mr. President: In making my annual report on entomology, I will take 
up the tree cricket. I expected to have one on exhibition, but failed. 

The tree cricket is of a pea-green, about three-fourths of an inch long. It 
inhabits in and about the apple trees. It lays its eggs in the young limbs of 
the apple tree, in roVs, puncturing to the pith of the limb; remains there 
till spring. The damage it does is to eat holes in the fruit, which produces 
rot. These crickets are becoming quite numerous. The best mode to destroy 
them is to remove all limbs on which the eggs are laid, and burn them. 

The cottouwood borer is doing great damage to cottonwood trees. They 
have nearly ruined my fine grove. The larvse that have remained in my 
grove two years will probably come out this spring in beetle form; shall 
watch with great care to see what kind of bugs they will turn to. 

There has been enough said about the apple-tree borer. A gentleman 
remarked, at the State meeting at Ottawa, that the Douglas County Horti- 
cultural Society knew aa much about the borers as if it had made them — a 
good compliment for the Society. 
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The codling moth ia quite oumerous in the vicinity of Lawreuce. The 
mode of capture has been described during our summer meetioga. Two 
years ago Michigan flooded KaDsas with her wormy appleg. It was a noted 
fact that the coDBUmers remarked the fine flavor the worms imparted to thoee 
tipples, while the horticulturists throughout the State were iudigoant at the 
wholesale importatioD of these moths, to be let loose to ravage gur orchards; 
but, through the induence of the horticulturists of the State, and the dealers 
in Michigan apples, they were obliged to beep their wormy apples at home 
this year. Thanks to the fruit dealer. Don't flood us again. Discard all 
vormy apples from market, and you will confer a lasting favor to the fruit 
growers of Kansas. 

J. C. Vincent called attention to the aphie, or root louse. A large Rawles 
Cenet tree of his had been destroyed by it the last year. It was stated that 
lye was a certain remedy; or dig the soil away from the roots, and cover with 
ashes. Mr. Brackett's plan with nursery trees infested is to "souse" the 
roots in weak lye before planting. The bark louse has never been seen In 
the county, except In Mr. William Miller's orchard. Mr. Savage at one 
time set out sis-year-old trees infested with the root louse, but by the use of 
lye it had been destroyed, and his trees are flourishing. In Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Kane was much troubled with the root louse, which prevailed most on 
rich black soil, or when manure was freely used. He deprecated the pour- 
ing of hot lye on the roots, which some advocated, as he had known it to 
kill tJ)e tree. 

At the Society's request, Mrs. Brackett then read an essay on the 



5 AND ADVANTAOE8 OP RURAL LIFE. 

We can but admit that country life is considered a life of tabor. Its 
hardships are numerous, and its advantages and pleasures many. The 
fresh, pure air gives a healthy color to our cheeks, elasticity to our steps, 
and vigor to our frame, which cannot be supplied in the impure air of cities. 
Farm life need not necessarily be more laborious than many other occupa- 
tions. We need not be overtasked. I will quote a few of Dr. Wilkes's say- 
ings, in bis Journal of Health: "If the question be pdt broadly, 'Are the 
people suffering from overwork?' I, for one, should have no hesitation in 
saying no; but, on the contrary, if both sexes may be taken, I should say 
the opposite is nearer the truth, and that more persons are Buffering from 
idleness than from excessive work. Medically speaking, I see half a dozen 
suffering from waut of occupation to one who is crippled in his labors." In 
the case of girls, instead of work being injurious, he says he could instance 
numerous cases of rteovery on the discovery of an occupation. A large pro- 
portion of their ailments are indeed due to the want of occupation. 

Mothers are often terrified when their daughters do auytbing; they are 
so delicate that work will kill them; what they need is doctors' visits, 
physics and alcohol. This is ruiuoif^. It is remarkable what a delicate 
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youDg ladj can do under powerful stimulus, as for example: A gentleman 
expressed his surprise to see his daughter, who could not walk many jarda 
for a long time, owing to a pain in her back, but was soon able to walk many 
miles a day when she procured the support of a lover's arm. 

The human body is made for work. The amount it can do is proportion- 
ate to the power of the machine; but, unlike other machines, it can be kept 
in vigor only by use. It is sure to rust and decay from disuse. These facts 
are of supreme importance at a time when growing wealth is bo quickly 
adding to the number of those to whom work is not a necessity. A well- 
known writer on the poor, some time ago, divided the community into four 
classes: First, those who can't work; second, those who won't work; third, 
those who do work ; and fourth, those who do not need to work. These last 
are apt to be supposed the happy few, and many are the efforts made to be 
numbered with that favored class. Science, however, is reversing the popu- 
lar impression. We are learning from experience what was so long ago 
shown in the case of Sodom, "That fullness of bread and abundance of idle- 
ness are too often the parents of grievous ills." Better to wear out than 
rust out, is finding a new verification. If it were for nothing higher, our 
flower missions are doing important service to the health of many a hitherto- 
unoccupied gjrl. The dignity of labor is receiving a fresh impetus, and we 
can quote with increased confidence these lines of a song of labor: 
"Ofa, while jou feel 'tia bard to toil 
And BweKt (he long day through, 
Bemember, 'lis harder still 
To have no work lo do." 

I make these quotations to show that the value and dignity of labor are 
very often fully appreciated by persons of high standing, whose opportunities 
have made them competent advisers. 

To our boys we would say, if you have a taste for rural pursuits, you will 
not lack for employment. Do not forsake it, by any means. Throw all your 
enei^iee into this your chosen occupation, and health and happiness will 
grown your efforts ten-fold. 

To our mothers we would say, think not so much of the superficial educa- 
tion your daughters may receive at a fashionable boarding school. It is 
niach more important that they should be reared in the pure country air, 
where they are not afraid to take an abundance of out-door exercise, indu- 
ing the good old-fashioned girlish romps and horseback rides. We should 
also teach them to help us in their leisure hours, and learn the mystery of 
the kitchen as well as the parlor. We should endeavor to make our homes 
the abodes of culture and refinement. We can have nearly all the advantages 
of town life, if we choose, without the temptations and bad company which 
so often ruin many of our promising youth. In our rural homes we have 
plenty of occupation for the young ladies uf our households, and we should 
teach them the dignity and value of labor, and that when they have leisure 
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fVom their studies, it is not ooly a duty but a privilege to assist their parents. 
The people of Douglas county are very fortunate io having quite a cum* 
ber of schools of higb repute near their homes. Their children may be 
highly educated, many of them while living at home, away from the demor* 
alizing associates so often found on the city streets and crowded saloons. 

How few of our youth seem to accept the truth, that to the rural districts 
our nation is indebted for many of ber most distinguished statesmen, scien- 
tiste and authors. I need not mention them here; history has recorded 
their names. Many not only lived iu the country in their youth, but found 
a permanent use for it. To them the city is only a market-place for buying 
and selling more conveniently, and its material comforts of gas and hot 
water are of no weight against the advantages of more perfect independence 
and self-respect. While our children are being educated, farm life gives 
them many opportunities of filling their leisure hours with pleasant, useful 
and healthful employment. They are in constant intercourse with nature, 
and cannot fail to learn each day those things that will not only be useful to 
them in after-life, but elevating mentally and morally. How much better 
to have our youth so situated and so employed, than to have them spending 
their leisure hours on the streets with indolent, unprincipled companions, or 
sitting around in the saloons and billiard-rooms, listening to (he unrefined 
talk of those who should give them a better example. 



"Tbe; are uUing aroaad on burels and chairs, 
IMscaBBiDg (heir own and their neighbors' affairs ; 
And the look of content that is seen on each &ce. 
Seems to saj, 'I have found mj appropriate place,' 
Sitting around. 

"In bar-rooms and groceries calmly they sit, 
A.nd serenely chew borrowed tobacco, and spit; 
While the stories they tell and the jokes that thej crack. 
Show that their hearts have grown hard, and aadoubtedlj black, 
While sitting around. 

"The loungers — they toil not, nor yet do they spin, 
Unless it be yarnp, while enjoying their gin. 
They are people of leisure; yet often, 'lis true. 
They allude Io the work they're intending to do. 
While sitting around. 

"They are always great talkers, and always self-wise. 
As they whittle up sticks with horn-handled knives. 
They are a cheeky old set; and wherever you go, 
You will find them in groups, or strung in a row, 
While sitting aronnd." 

This is but a true picture of town life for boys. Every one of UB can 
plainly see the advantages our children have in our rural homes; and if we 
but try to make these homes more attractive by surrounding them with 
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beautiful adommMita, and placing within the reach of the children innocent 
and interesting amusements, they too will hood see their advantages and 
pleasures, and have do desire to roam. 

VEGETABLE aARDENINO. 

Mr. Sedgwick made a statement of what he had produced last summer 
from one acre of land, by heavily manuring and thorough culture. He 
planted Early Rose potatoes, and dug 326 bushels. About three weeks be- 
fore digging his potatoes (on the 11th of June) he planted rows of corn be- 
tween the rows of potatoes. After gathering his potato crop, he cultivated 
his coru, and gathered something over 42 bushels. He considers this doing 
pretty well from one acre. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Brackett, Foster and Savage, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the officers of the Kansas Valley Fair Association, for 
the purpose of arranging preliminaries for making a horticnltnral display at 
the next fair. 

The Treasurer's annual report presented the very gratifying fact that the 
Society is solvent, having a balance of S3.84 in the treasury. 

RUSeiAK TREE PEDDLERS. 

These apple-tree peddlers were handled without gloves. The President 
stated that from all he could gather, these impostors had taken not less than 
thirty or forty thousand dollars out of the State the last season. It was 
astonishing how, by their smooth tongues, plausible stories, and misrepre- 
sentations, they had gulled the unsuspecting. 

Mr. Kane referred to an old gentlemen whom he knew that they had 
induced to buy sixty dollars' worth of Russian trees. Although he planted 
them with the greatest care, scarcely one of them lived. 

A committee, consisting of G. C. Brackett, S, W. Pearson and N. P. 
Beming, was appointed with a view to prevent further extortion and imposi- 
tion on the public by these impostors. 

The newly-elected President announced the following standing committees 
for 1879: 

On Orchardt — S. W. Pearson, Lawrence. 

Small Fruik — O. H. Ayer, Lawrence. 

Gardening — E. A. Coleman, Kanwaka. 

Entomology — N. P. Deming, I^awrence. 

FlorieaUure — Mrs, M. Savage, Lawrence. 

Vineyarde — Miss Lola Bell, Lawrence. 

Handling FruiU — D. G. Watt, Lawrence. 

Meteorology — Joseph Savage, Lawrence. 

Etaays and Ledures — Mias M. Macy, Lawrence. 

Nomendaiure — G, Y, Johnson, Lawrence, 

The quartette were Misses Lescher and Grew, and Messrs. Smith and Rey- 
nolds. The exercises were interspersed with several pieces from this club, 
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which were we)] readered. Mr. Smith saog the "Grand Old Ocean" in fine 
atjle. 

After passing a vote of thanks to the singers, the meeting adjourned to the 
third Saturday in February. 



FRANKLIN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

KEPOBTED BY H. P. MABSH, SECRETARY, OTTAWA. 

The following are the officers of this Society for the year 1879: 
Pregident—l. Pile, Ottawa. 
-Secretary— H. P. Welsh, Ottawa. 
Treamrer — W. J. Newton, Ottawa. 
Meetings are held monthly. 



JACKSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY V. V. ADAMSON, SECRETARY, HOLTON. 

The following are the officers of this Society for the year 1879; 

President — J. Williams, Cope. 

Vice Pregidenl — Jacob Hixon, Holton. 

Secretary and 'Preasurer — V. V. Adamson, Holton. 

Meetings are held monthly. 



JOHNSON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY E. P. DEIHL, SECRETARY, OIATHE. 

The following are the officers of this Society for the year 1879: 
Freistdent—3. M. Hall. 
-Secretary— E. P. DeihI. 
Treaeu/rer — J. Master. 

Meetings are held monthly: during summer, in picnic form, at the reet- 
dences of the members, and in the cold months at the court house, in Olathe. 
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LABETTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

REPORTED BY N. 8ANF0HD, SECRETARY. 



irji N. SiNFOBD, Oswego. 



FIEST MEETING OF THE YEAR. 

Subject diacussed, beat metbod of protecting, our friends the birds. 

The membere coucurred in the method of prosecuting all parties found 
violating the game law, and the Secretary was instructed to so prosecute in 
any and all cases. 

MEETING HELD MAY 25, 1878. 
Specimens of Wilson's Albany, Charles Downing, Monarch of the West 
and Kentucky strawberries were exhibited, the three last named taking; 
preference on account of hardiness in all weathen. 



MEETING HELD JUNE ^ 1878. 

The Society met at the residence of the Secretary, for an ezaminatioD of 
bis small-fruit grounds, particularly the raspberries, which were then ripen- 
ing. The canes were found to be loaded with large, fine berries. The 
favorite varieties with Mr. Sanford are McCormick and Doolittle. Had^ 
there been a single grumbler present, he would, have been compelled to admit 
that raspberries arc a success in the hands of one who will give them fair 
treatment. 

The Amsdeu's June and other early peaches were found badly rotting, as 
also some varieties of plums and grapes. 

A sumptuous feast was prepared by the lady members in the grove, and 
being announced ready, was soon surrounded and enjoyed by all present. 

A new red raspberry — the Thwack — was found on these grounds, which 
was heavily loaded. Should it sustain its present indications in coming 
years, it will prove to be a valuable acquisition. 



MEETING HELD JUNE 22, 1878. 
H. S. (?oley, Mrs. Draper and N. Sanford exhibited red currants, and re- 
ported the bushes growing finely, and bountifully productive. Mr. Coley's 
bushes are grown about one rod north of an orchard and hedge-row, on 
ground sloping to the northeast, and the plants are heavily mulched. Mrs.- 
Draper's plants are located on the north side and in tJie shade of a grape- 
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arbor; ground slopes to the west. Mr. Sanford'e are on a western slope, and - 
oa the north side of a two-years-o)d hedge, about four feet dietaut. 

BIRDS. 

H. S. Coley: The robin doea more harm than good, and the cedar or 
cherry bird is very destructive to fruitB and grains. 

Mb. Perkinb recoiumeuded boufires in and around orcfaarda, to allure the 
curculio to destruction. 

CORRECTIONS. 

In the Society's proceedings, published in the Kansas Horticultural Re- 
port for 1877, page 314, the statistics 12,750 acres in nurseries, 432,050 
acres in orchards, and 10,000 acres devoted to vineyards, should be 127.50, 
4,320.50, and 100, respectively. 



MEETING HELD JULY 6, 1878. 

Society met as per adjournment, at the residence of H. 6. Coley. The 
friends began to arrive by 10 o'clock, and at 11 the meeting was called to 
order by President Williams. The following persons were received as mem- 
bers: Mr. P. Stout, Mrs. M. M. Stout, and Mr. D. Doyle. 

Mrs. Coley delivered a long, interesting and profitable lecture on the fmiu 
of the season. She stated that fruit should have time to ripen after coloring ; 
that after taking on full color, they are still immature, and have not proper 
flavor. If used at that time, the amount of sugar required would cost more 
than the fruit itself; but if left to ripen well, a very little additional sweet- 
ness would be sufficient to bring it to its right flavor. By practical demon- 
stration, she proved her theory to be correct. 

At the close of the essay, the Society took a recess of two hours, aad pro- 
ceeded to partake of the good things spread in bountiful profusion in the 
grove west of the house. Many pleasant and profitable things were said 
and ideas advanced, which, if strictly fallowed, would make mankind better 
— physically, mentally and morally. 

The afternoon session was opened by the exhibition of samples of the fol- 
lowing fruits: Apples — Red Astracban, Red June, Hightop Sweet, and 
American Summer Fearmain. Peaches — Troth's Early and Crawford's 
Early; and Chickasaw plums. The Red Astrachan was spoken of more 
highly than any other summer apple. Troth's Early is rotting less than any 
other early peach, although this variety is seriously affected. All seemed 
well satisfied with the Chickasaw plum. 

The question being raised, " What shall we, as horticulturists, plant for 
profit?" Mr. Coley said: "If I had it to do again, I would plant nothing but 
apples and pears." 

Mr. Updeokaff: We are becoming more nearly convinced, each year, 
that this part of Kansas will be a great pear country. No country has 
given better satistaction in that line than ours, up to the present time. 
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A number of fine bouquets were exhibited; and iu the discussioD of 
flowers, moat of the lad'iea spoke highly of pereuuials, on account of their 
easy culture, not beiug half the trouble annuals are, and in a new country, 
where there is but little time to spend iu our flower gardens, it behooves us 
to get the most for the least labor. 

Mrs. Sanfobd, in canning fruits, says she sweetens the fruit at time of 
canning, and believes it to be preferable to waiting till you want the fruit to 
use. 

Mrs. Colet sweetens raspberries, gooseberries and plums, and sometimes 
cherries. 

Mrs. Stout is not sure that it is a benefit to sweeten at time of putting up. 

Mrs. Williams has been experimenting in this line, but as yet is unde- 
cided as to the value of sugar to be used at this time. 

The Society took a recess for the purpose of examining the orchard of 
brother Coley. The Bed Astrachan trees were beautiful, being laden with 
ripe fruit, as were the Prince's Harvest, Red June and Hightop Sweet. The 
last three named varieties were more or less scabbed. Most of the older 
trees are bearing, but the Ben Davis and Willow Twig take the lead. The 
Genet is not giving satisfaction. Youug trees, set out during the last two 
OF three years, were blown about until some of them are very much injured. 
Believed to be caused by the softness of the ground at the time of our heavy 
wiods in the spring. 

It was decided to bold our next meeting at the maple grove of Mr. C. G. 
Braught, in Pleasant Valley, Saturday, July 27th, at 11 o'clock a. h. AU 
our members are expected to be present, and to bring samples of fruit and 
flowers, also tbeir baskets well filled with edibles. 



MEETING HELD JULY 27, 1878. 

The Society, by invitation, assembled in a grove on the farm of C. G. 
Braught. This fine grove covers about three acres, and is formed of maples, 
elms, ash and black walnuts, planted eight feet apart, in rows, six years ago, 
and raauy of the trees are now from twenty-five to thirty feet high. After 
.an hour's social chat the members adjourned to dinner, after which the ex- 
ercises opened. 

A. Kabo exhibited several varieties of apples and peaches, and reported 
the fruit crop in a fine condition, excepting early varieties of peaches, which 
continued to roL Grapes were also rotting, 

Mrs. Charles Campbell placed on exhibition a sample of green-apple jelly, 
which was pronounced the finest of the season. 

There are on the grounds of Mr. Braught 3,000 apple, 700 peach, 200 
pear, 100 cherry, apricot, plum and other fruit trees, two acres of blackber- 
ries, and a fine viueyard (Concords preferred). Here was found the white 
or currant blackberry, a pistillate planted among the Kittatinny — a stami- 
uate variety— to receive the fertilizing element of the latter. 
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display of peu1t8. 

The following is the report of the committee on making a display of fruite 
at the couDtj fair : 

" Your conunittee appointed to receiTe, amDge ftnd displs; fruit for the Societ/ St 
the agricultural £ur b^ leave U> report, that we built a pyramid eizteen feet long and 
•even feet high, which we had completely covered with plates of fruit, priocipall; apples 
and pears. Of apples, we had sixt; varieiies, seveoteen varieties of pears, aad a few 
late varieties of peaches — all fine specimens and of excellent quality. Among the most 
attractive apples were the Ben Davis, Yellow Bellflower, Willowtwig, Jonathan and 
Twenty-ounce. But the show of pears was the great attraction, it being the first season 
that the young trees in this vicinity had borne fruit, the Dnchesae being the largest, one 
specimen exhibited by H. 8. Coley weighing one and one-half pounds. The season for 
the Bartlett being past, only a few samples were on exhibition, which were large and 
fine and the favorite of everybody; while Ihe Vicar of Winkfield seemed to be the most 
produ^ve. RespecUiilly submitted. N. Haitfobd. 

TREE PLANTINO. 

Nature planted the first trees in the county; and it is supposed that the 
oldest tree, until it was cut down, five years ago, was a black walnut, which 
measured oine feet in diameter at the stump. It stood two miles southeast 
of Oswego, on the west hank of the Neosho river. 

A few peach trees were growing on the present site of Oswego, and also 
where Chetopa now stands, at the time of the first white settlement. 

In the fall of 1865, Jabez Zink planted some peach and apple seed. Dur- 
ing 1866, John Richardson planted a few trees. A. T. Dickerman put ont 
seed of apple, peach, cherry and quince. About the same time, Mr. Weaver, 
of Hackberry, brought some apple trees from the north and planted them. 
Two of them are still alive, and bear heavy crops annually. During 1887, 
several small orchards were planted. David Clover got some apple seed- 
lings from Missouri, one pear sprout that a neighbor brought from the north, 
and a few peach trees. D. W. Clover and R. W. Wright got some peach 
trees that came down the Neosho river from Leroy on a flat boat. Wright 
got some apple trees and planted them on the fruit farm of H. 8. Coley. 

In 1868, Joseph Barker planted the famous orchard known as the Capt. 
Parker orchard. Several orchards were set out this year, but fruit planting 
did not fully commence till 1869 and 1870; since which time the number of 
acres in orchards has rapidly incfeased, until the number of trees is as 
follows : 

Apples 265,707 

Peachw 228,640 

Plums 8,483 

Cherries 31,986 

Pears. 10,975 

Total 535,711 

Acres insmall fruit 207 

Miles of hedge fence 1,804 
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Small fruits were plaDted in quantity in 1869, and have increased in pro- 
portion to other fruits. 

Soft maple, Iiombardy poplar and cottonwood were planted for groves and 
wind-breaka in 1871 and 1872. 

Id 1869 ao interest Was taken in growing hedge fences of Oaage orange, 
which has steadily increased until there are at present nearly two thousand 
miles of hedge fence in the county. 



LYON COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



BEPORTED BY B. HILLIKKN, PRESIDENT, EHPOBLA.. 



Meetings are held monthly. 

At the regular annual meeting of the Lyon County Horticultural Society, 
held in Emporia, od Saturday, January 4th, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

WhereoM, The experience of the past hai ahowD the greM cap^ilides of the State of 
Kansas for producing the fruits of the lemperale zone; and 

Whereas, A great part of this SDcceag is due to the eflbrts of the organization known 
M the "Kanssg State Horticultural Societ}'," in collecdog and disseminating valuable 
information, involving the combioed experience of the most extengive growers of the 
State: therefore, be it 

Baohed, That the L^on CouDty Hortiooltaral Society does meet earnestlj urge upon 
the Legislature the importance of a sufficient approprialion to enable the Slate Society 
to carry on its good work in securing and disseminatipg the valuable experience on fruit 
and forest-tree culture, and that our memberg of the Legislature be respectful [j requested, 
it) the interest of horticulture, (o &vor a liberal donation of State funds for this end. 

Betolved, That the Secretary of this Society be instrqcted to furnish each member of 
the Lef^lature from this count; with a copy of these resolutions, and to furnish a copy 
to eaoh of the papers of the county for publicadon. 



MANHATTAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



REPORTED BY AMBBOSB TODD, SECRETARY. 



litamrer B. D, Fabebb, UsabBHaB. 

B^alar monthly meetings have been held, with a few exceptions, during 
the year — during late spring, summer, and early autumn months, at the 
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liousea of members, and balance of time at the horticultural rooms of the 
Agricultural College. Many leesoos have been learned by interchange of 
views and methods of practice: Id the planting and care of fruit-bearing 
trees and plants. A great many trees have been planted in this locality 
witbiD the past few years, which have made a remarkable growth when 
proper care has been given them. Many farmers are now obtaining their 
fire-wood by thinning out the groves planted in years gone by. The plant- 
ing of trees, as it progresses year by year, will have a marked effect upon 
our climate for the better, and add much to the beauty of the country. It 
should be encouraged by all legitimate means. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY HOKTICULTUKAJ. SOCIETY. 

BY I,. A. WALKER, 8ECHETABY, INDEPENDENCE. 

This Society was organized March 20th, 1877. 

Pursuant to notice, the second annual meeting of the Society was con- 
vened at the court house, in Independence, January 4th, 1879. 

The following officers were elected for the current year: 

iVesident— M. D. Henry, Independence. 

Fice Frendent — A. A. Stewart, Syacamore. 

Treasurer — Jacob Addison, Drum Creek. 

Secretary — L. A. Walker, Independence. 

After the transaction of business relating to the local operations of the 
Society, the following resolutions were submitted, considered and approved : 

Btiabied, That we woold earaeetlj recommeiid to the conBiderstion of (he L^islatnre, 
that an adequate appropriation be made for suataining the Kansas State Horticultural 
8ociet7 snfficient to defray the neceeear; expenses of a thorough, practical and judicious 
management of the interests involved, and the publication of the aanual reports iu un- 
objectionable form of printing, paper and binding. 

Raokal, That we beartil; approve the transactions of the State Horticultara! Sodet;, 
in the dieapproTsI of the killing and traffic in the birds of Eanus, and that the mem- 
beis of this Societ; would join in recommending the enactment of laws more efleetnal 
than those upon the statutes of the State at the present time, that prohibit the killing, 
selling and carriage of the same within the limits of the State. 

Ordered, That a copy of these resolotions be fUmished the Representatives from Mont- 
gomery county, and, together with the Secretary's and Treasurer's reports, be famished 
the press for publication. 

The Secretary then read the following report: 

SECEETABY'S REPOET. 

The membership of this society is as yet too limited to presume upon for 

the cost of maintainiug a thoroughly- successful horticultural society within 

the limits of Montgomery county; nevertheless, it is receiving increased at- 
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tention. A very creditable diaplaj of fruits and flowers waa presented od 
exhibition at the aoDnal fair of the CouDty Agricultural Societj', in October, 
for which we are especially iodebted to the following- uamed persone: 

Mrs. J. W. Grew, exhibitiou of plants and flowers ; Messrs. Todd of Drum 
Creek, Krone of Sycamore, Lattimore of Rutland, J. J. Anderson of Drum 
Creek, Don. Lavy of Drum Creek, and Bridgman of Sycamore, for display 
of apples; Messrs. Anderson and Lattimore, for display of pears; Messrs, 
Barnes, Davis, Edwards, and others, for display of vegetables and canned 
fruits; J. J. Anderson, for an excellent sample of wine. 

The plates of apples, among the fruits shown, were especially creditable, 
as well as pears from the few trees that have arrived at bearing age in this 
new county. 

The crop of peaches, grapes and apples fell short of our expectations, both 
in quality and quantity, this year, from causes possible at all times, yet ex- 
ceptional, and to be overcome in future years, by cultivation, selection, care 
and climate. The adaptation of varieties suited to our location is now, and 
will long continue to be, a matter of great interest. 

Small fruits were plentiful in their season, and likewise in all kinds of 
vegetable planting such results were obtained as should be acceptable to 
those who planted with care and who cared well for the planting — results 
in general as should cheer the horticulturist in south Kansas, within the 
37th degree of north latitude, to strive for that perfection that so genial a 
climate invites. 

Your Secretary waa chosen as a delegate to the State Horticultural So- 
ciety during the last year, the transactions of which will be given in the 
report for 1878. 

The seventh annual volume has been distributed, iu which you will see 
that by virtue of our county organization our society and Montgomery 
county are duly credited. 

It might be justly deemed an evidence of quick intelligence on the part 
of members in our home organization to entertain favorable views in regard 
to the largest and fullest support to the State Society by the Legislature of 
Kansas, ample and sufficient to place before the people in creditable fonn 
its proceedings regularly every year. The State of Kausas is from year to 
year presenting to the world a most active working of the several interests 
and industries within the State, that to some extent are promoted by appro- 
priations out of the State treasury. The fact is also presented of an econ- 
omy in money, that is based upon a general tax levy of five mills or less 
on the dollar, and exceedingly low valuations. While such is the fact, the 
great fruit interests of the State appeal to the people and their representa- 
tives for that share of State patronage that this growing interest demands. 
Further, if not, then our home horticultural societies might also retrograde 
into the unknown, above which we would lift ourselves and be recognized, 
upon our advantages, as a fruit-growing section of a fruit-growing State, 
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Your BtteatioD ib reepectfiilly called to tliis, aod that you order eomed^ 
nite manner for the dUtribuUon of this Society's quota of the Bt^e Horti- 
cultural Beports. 

A very free interchange of views should obtain in relation to all the work 
as a society we have to do. A proeperous season in 1879 will, of course, 
add very much to the interest in this regard, and each and every year will 
bring with it such degrees of interest that this great industry and care 
invites. 

Mont^mery county is now rated among the best in Kansas. We have 
a genial climate, and already in population, improvements and culture are 
so far advanced that we may reasonably presume upon the continuance of 
the advantages we possess, a greater improvement in fruit growth under in- 
fluencea that will increase with judicious care at the bauds of intelligent 
planters and cultivators. 

Holding as the county does, a great number of citizens in fixed attach- 
ment to our section, we may reasonably suppose that as additions are made 
tbey will be generally such as seek the conditions ne appreciate. 

The Treasurer's account shows that the expenses have been kept within 
the annual receipts. 



MIAMI COUNTY HOKTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



BEPORTED BY E. W. R0B1N60N, SECRETARY. 



S FOB 18T8. 

JVMidMf- J. M. DeBau,, PoDtaD*. I (HlKUl Stbvbms, 

Vite PraiOait J, B. Rbuinqidh. IVtiilaN < DiviD Audbbson, 

SeettUsry. E. W. Bobibsoh. 1 (Vl. B. WAOBTAn-, 

nwHonr B, H. Shirxb, | 

The Society was organized April 26tb, 1879, at the city of Paola. 
The following is the constitution adopted by the Society : 

1. This association shall be known as the Miami Horticultural Society. 

2. Its object shall be the advancement of the science and art of Horti- 
culture. 

3. Its membership shall consist of annual memliers, paying an annual iw 
of fifty cents each ; ladies to become members by simply giving their names 
to the Secretary of tbe Society. 

4. Its officers shall consist of President, Vice President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and three Trustees, who shall be elected by ballot at each annual 
meeting of the Society, and shall hold office for one year or until their auo- 
cesBors shall be elected. 

5. It shall hold regular meetings each year as follows, to wit: In October 
and June, at such particular time and place as the Society may designate; 
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the Juae meeting to be koonn as the annual meetiog. Adjourned meetlDgs 
shall be held every month, when practicable. 

6. This constitution may be altered or amended at any annual meeting of 
the Bociety, by a two-thirds vote : Provided, however, That notice of intuition 
to alter or amend ehall be given at least one meeting previous to action 
being taken upon it. 



PAWNEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BEPOBTBD BY H. B, GEE, SECBBTAEY, O&BFIELD, 
OFFICERS FOB 1S;>. 



....W. H. OiLL, IdToed. I X^tatartr. J. W. GBuiaBE, Q»t11eld. 

IMmriait.- A. B. SlitTH, QmrBcld. 



The following are the standing committees for the present year: 

Orehardt and Small FruiU—C. C. Chevalier, Garfield. 

Forestry, Hedges and Vegetahle Oardening — J. W. Qranger, Garfield. 

Entomology and Floriculture — H. Baker, Garfield. 
THIED ANNUAL 'MEETING. 

The third annual meeting of the Society met at Garfield January 20th, 
1879. The meeting was called to order by President L. Manning. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Communications and correspondence were read, among which was a letter 
from G. C, Brackett, Secretary of State Horticultural Society. 

The following resolutions were then offered : 

Boohed, That our State L^islature be urged to gapport the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Hupporl of the State Horticnltnral Societj, and that the Representative 
from this count? be instructed to support aaid bill. 

Baohed, That It was an unwise act in our County CommiBsionera lo stop the boDDty un 
Tdibits, and we recommend lo them the renewal of the bounty, to be in force daring the 
«ntire jear, and also a bounty on the pocket gopher, as such a bounty must certainly 
prove to be economy in the end. 

Bteohat, That we ui^e the necessily of each icbool board throughout the connly tak- 
ing steps at once (o improve and set out nhade trees on the school grounds. 

Iteiolved, That the thanks of this Society be tendered lo the Kansas Stale Horticultural 
Society, and their worthy Secretary, G. C. Brackett, for copies of their proceedings for 
1877. 

The question of forest trees — the best kinds, mode of culture, and the dis- 
tance apart to plant them — was discussed witli much interest. It was the 
general opinion that the cottonwood, box elder and ash were the three best 
kinds for timber culture, as they were all easy to make live, being native of 
the State and county. 

A barrel rabbit trap was on exhibition, by C. C. Chevalier, which has 
proved, a success on his fruit farm. A dii^ram of said trap can be found on 
page 112, Kansas State Horticultural Report of 1877. 

" O'^ 
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RENO COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BY L. J. TBMPLIN, SECRETARY. 

... L. J. Tehplin, HulcblDwn. 

MeetiDgs are held moathly. 

The followiog paper was read at the April meeting, 1879 : 

EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURAL PURSUITS. 

BT L. HOUK, HUTCHIKSON. 

Having been requested to furnish a fev notes as to my experience in hor- 
ticalture in this county, I comply with pleasure, though the time given to 
that delightful pursuit, in my case, has only been what I could snatch casu- 
ally from a life given to professional work. I have been here nearly seven' 
years. Commenced planting trees on freshly- turned sod in the spring of 
1872; lost all, that year. Tried i^ain, in 1873, with but little better success. 
Planted ^ain, in 1874. That year we had a drouth, and in the latter part 
of July the locusts came, stripped all the trees of their foliage, and, though 
not a great many were destroyed outright, the survivors were mostly so en- 
feebled as to die during the winter. Perhaps I should qualify the last state- 
ment so as to say that a majority died during the winter of 1874-5. I have- 
a few good healthy apple trees, planted in the spring of 1874, one of which — 
Large Early Bough, I think — bore and matured two apples this year. la 
1875, I continued planting, and with fair succesa, though, as on previous 
years, apples were much injured by bark blight, or sun-scald. Some have 
attributed the injury to borers, but I think they have mistaken effect for 
cause. According to my observation, the borer has only appeared after the 
tree had been already injured, 

My largest planting was in May, 1876. A party was here with a lot of 
trees, mostly apple, which he could not sell, and hence let me have them on 
special terms. The planting season being past by nearly two months, the 
prospect was poor, but my success was beyond my expectations. I saved 
about 200 apple trees, about two-thirds of the whole. That season they 
made but little growth, hut were healthy, and in 1877 and 1878, they have 
made a splendid growth. I should mention here, that we had the locusts 
again in 1876, and with more fatal results than in 1874, for the reason that 
by the 1st of October the "hoppers" had left, and the trees bad commenced 
a vigorous second growth. In this condition a very severe frost caught them, 
early in October, and the result was a wholesale destruction of peaches and 
plums, with great injury to apples, pears, etc. I lost 300 budded peach trees, 
some of which would have borne the following year. 

To sum up, I now have abont four acres in apple, peach, cherry, pear and 
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plum trees. The growth of the last two years has been altogether satisfac- 
tory. Duriog that time, the apple has shown no scald or bark disease. 
With me, pears grow well. I have seeo do blight except id trees which, as 
I suspected, were affected before I got them. 

From what I have seen, the improved Chickasaw varieties are the ODly 
plums worth plautiDg here od a lai^e scale. Our soil is light aDd saady — 
just the thing for the curculio. 

The Morello family of cherries are thoroughly at home here. Sweet cher- 
ries have becD but little tried. 

The CoDcord grape is almost exclusively planted. One plaoter iu this 
vicinity, Mr. George Cole, has also Dracut Amber and Clinton. These va- 
rieties all gave him a very large yield this year. I saw one Agawam vine 
this, season which greatly surpassed Concord vines in its vicinity in vigor, 
quantity of fruit, size of bunches and berries. This was on the farm of J. B. 
KohDle, who is aa intelligent and enthusiastic horticulturist. 

I lost all my strawberries by "hoppers" in 1874, and did not plaut again 
till this year. They have grpwn well this seasou. 

Have not had feith eDough to try currants. 

Have tried Blackcap raspberries. . These have done well. Planted the 
Clarke one year, but it was a failure. 

The Houghton and Pale Red gooseberry are first rate. 

Returning to apples, my experience has becD too imperfect to enable me 
to speak intelligently as to sorts. I have planted for winter the leading 
Western kinds, as Ben Davis, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Geuet, While Win- 
ter Pearmain, Dominie, Jonathan, with some Roman Stem, King of Tomp- 
kins County, Willow Twig, etc. The best test I have made of the comparative 
vigor of different kinds was in a plantation of 2,000 root grafts, planted last 
spring. Of about twenty-five sorts, Elarkee and Red Winter Pearmain made 
by tar the best growth — some attaining a height of five feet, with good, beavy 
stems. Yellow Bellflower grows well in our light soil, and nothing but abso- 
lute failure will stop my planting it. 

I have a very large list of peaches, including Yellow St John, Columbia, 
and other Southern sorts, but cannot tell aa to comparative merits. 

My place is immediately west and adjoining the city of Hutchinson, and 
bordering on the Arkansas. The soil is mostly a light sandy, with sandy 
subsoil, but a part has clay subsoil; in fact, a portion of my orchard is a 
heavy black soil. The beet growths of all varieties have been on the lightest 
BoiL 

Of forest trees, the cottonwood, box elder, walnut, white ash, gray willow, 
elm, soft maple aud coffee bean have done well with me, the latter being very 
slow at first, but growing well when established. 
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WABAUNSEE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BEPOBTBD BY H. A. STILES, 8BCBBTABT, PAVILIOlf. • 



OFFICERS FOR 1^. 
Pniidaa Abmu Allkh, WibmaiiHe. | Setntarji nd Ifamrtr.B. A emJB, PstUIoh. 

[ The following Kpotte and ema,ye, read kt the meetingi of the Bocie^, haTc bera far- 
niehed for publication. — Ssc'y.] 

BUMMEB APPLES. 

BT ABITEK AUXH, WABAUNBXE. 

I meaa by this term to ioclude those variedea that ripen id the warm 
moaths, and are therefore not suitable for housing. These choice varieties 
of fruit have descended to na as a legacy from ^^es which have preceded our 
owQ, each variety, to some extent, representing the care and labor of genera* 
tions of men who have preceded ue in the field of horticulture. I imagine 
that each individual who has contributed to the grand result of horticulture 
at the present day, watched every improvement of the past with the same 
care and delight that we bestow on each improvement on varieties known at 
the preeent time. Sad indeed would be our lot as horticulturists, if com- 
pelled to exchange our luscious varieties of summer apples for the inferior 
wildliug from which, by care and cultivation, they have been produced, and 
though our summer apples seem to have been brought to a state of per- 
fection, yet improvement is not to be despaired of; it will surely come, by 
the slow march of time, and we have reason to believe that future cultiva- 
tors will find themselves indebted to us in the same manner that we are in- 
debt^ to those who have preceded us. The number of good varieties 
ripening in the warm season is very great, each possessing peculiarities of 
its own. In many varieties, these differences are as strongly marked as the 
tastes of individuals, varying from sweet to sour, with every combination of 
the two; and notwithstanding the fact that summer apples come in competi* 
tion with other choice fruit, they must be consider^ the great source from 
which a large portion of mankind must obtain their principal supply of fruit 
Dried apples are priacipally from this source. 

The season of summer apples is somewhat prolonged in our climate; our 
rich soil and genial climate hasten the maturity of the early kinds. Some 
of the winter varieties of the northeast, become summer varieties here. 

Id considering the merits of diSereot kinds, many things in addition to 
tfae quality of fruit must be taken into > consideration, as adaptability to our 
soil and climate, productiveness, size and beauty of fruit, vigor, hardinees 
and symmetry of the tree. Then the various uses to which we wish to put 
the fruit must be considered, as most varieties are adapted to special uses 
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only, and Uioee kinds that are valued for particular purposes are so valued 
mostly because of tbeir poor quality for other usee. 

Which is the earliest kind that is worthy of a place in the orchard t I 
will name the Tetofsky, a slow-growing, hardy, productive Russian apple, of 
fair quality, as my choice, though I must say, that where the number of va- 
rieties is limited, better kinds, though a little later, should be selected, such 
aa Early Harvest, which is iudispensable in the email collection. The Bed 
Astrachan, also, should have a place iu all collections. The Primate is not 
showy, but desirable on account of its excellence. The Summerllose is very 
desirable, on account of the beauty and great excellence of the Iruit; tree 
hardy, vigorous and productive. Early Red Margaret, handsome; fruit 
good for culinary uses. Carolina Red June, handsome, productive, and 
popular as a market fruit. Sweet Bough — tree tender in some situations, 
unproductive in all; fruit excellent. Cole — a hardy, vigorous, very pro- 
ductive, showy fruit; quality fair, lacks character, mild sub-acid. Chenango 
Strawberry, fruit fiiir, large, showy; quality superior; pne of the best 
Duchess of Oldeaburgh, fruit of great beauty, but coarse and sour; excellent 
for cooking; tree very hacly and productive; season, August. Summer 
Pound Royal, a favorite of ours in days of lang syne, not sufficiently tested 
here; promising; fruit similar to Lowell, quality better. Benonl, fruit hand- 
some, of excellent quality. Early Pennock, fruit of the largest size, very 
showy and salable; tree Vigorous and very productive; quality fair; season, 
August. Lowell : For vigor of tree, hardiness, productiveness, size and beauty 
of fruit, this variety excels for culinary use. Cooper's Early White is a 
market apple of some note; it is not destined to maintain its present posi' 
tioD. Gramar Fearmain, a new variety of more than ordinary pretensions' 
very productive; fruit fair, handsome, good for all purposes. Maiden's 
Blush : This well-known and popular kind is not destined to remain without 
rivals here. Hawtboruden, similar to the above, tree late in bloom; the 
fruit keeps better. Stannard: This variety ripens here with the Maiden's 
Blush; tree very vigorous, hardy, productive; fruit large, fair, handsome, 
quality good. Golden Sweet, tree vigorous, hardy, productive; fruit large, 
handsome, quality medium. Jersey Sweet, one of the best of summer sweet 
apples. Trenton Early, tree very vigorous, hardy and productive; fruit 
good; one of the most desirable kinds. Harvest Ked Streak, tree hardy 
productive; fruit good for culinary use. Keswick Codlin, tree hardy, pro- 
ductive; firuit valued only for cooking. Sweet Pear, one of the hardiest and 
most vigo^us trees known ; fruit large, good. Clyde Beauty, tree vigorous ; 
fruit very large, handsome, good ; not fully tested here ; not an early bearer. 
Gravenstein, one of the good old kinds which should not he overlooked'; 
fruit large, handsome, quality excellent. Saxton; This is good, both in tree 
and fruit, but, like many of the other kinds named, could be spared without 
injury to horticultural interests. American Summer Pearmain, an old kind, 
which has long been the standard for excellence; tree very slow, but hardy; 
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fruit medium size, handsome, quality best; one of the beat keeping of sum- 
mer apples. Mauy more kinds are under cultivation here, and years will be 
required to determine the relative value of the different kinds. It is con- 
fidently hoped that a fen of the new kinds will be of surpassing excellence, 
and it is evidently true that the great majority of the Dew ly-iotrodu ceil sorts 
will retire to the shades of oblivion, to make room for newer candidates for 
public favor. 

STONE FBUira. 



BY B. A. STILRB, I 

At the head of this class of fruits stands the peach, unrivaled in its fine 
qualities. Its ease of propagation and early productiveness should place it 
among the staple articles of food during its season. With our modern dry- 
' ers, we may prepare them 'for future uses with their fine richness but very 
slightly reduced. We have this fruit in all its lusciouanees, fresh from the 
tree, from the first of "June to the middle of November; a luxury which we 
cannot obtain fropi any other class through a period of one-tliird this time. 

The treatment of the seed of stone fruit for propagation is quite simple. 
It should be placed in sandy loam, in thin layers, in the autumn, and kept 
moist, and submitted to freezing sufficiently to burst the shell, and planted 
as early in the spring as the ground can be plowed. [Or the pita can be 
planted in rows where they are to be grown, in the autumn. — Seo'y,] If to 
be planted in the spring, all such as the frost has failed to open should be 
carefully cracked, or they will not germinate until after another winter's 
frost. The culture should be such as is well given to cor^. The work of 
budding should be done as late in the fall as the bark will separate freely to 
receive the buds, and it is. advisable to protect these buds during winter, 
either by turning a furrow well upon the stocks with a plow, or wrapping 
with paper or a thin piece of corn husk, which, dampened, can be easily tied 
around the buds. 

A sandy soil has been preferred for a peach orchard, but a well-drainecl 
clay soil has equal advantages, and is believed to add longevity to the tree. 

The peach borer is the worst enemy we have to contend with in the grow- 
ing of this tree. There are other insects quite troublesome. Our present 
comparative immunity from these is to be attributed more to our occasional 
failures in crops of fruit than to our skill in the application of remedies. 
The tree cricket, and worm in the fruit ( mostly the larvae of the curculio ), 
have multiplied quite heavily during the past two successive years of pro- 
ductiveness, and if one or two more fruitful years ensue it will require the 
utmost skill of the cultivator to save even a fair proportion of his crope 
&om the destruction of these enemies. The borer, though numerous, is still 
under the control of a careful cultivator; a careful examination twice a 
year for its destruction will suffice to keep it in subjection, and when once 
the orchard is free from it a few quarts of ashes heaped around the body of 
the tree will generally prove a successful preventive of fiiture attacks. 
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Mildew, which haa made its appearance within the past few years, is con- 
fined mostly to the white-fleshed and glandlesa varieties, and seldom if ever 
attacks the yellow-fleshed varieties. This disease, being of fungus growth, 
should yield to an application of sulphnr, lime-dust and ashes. The yellows 
is the most unconquerable disease known in the peach orchard, but for- 
tunately for Kansas it is not known within her limits. 

Every locality is now so well supplied with choice varieties, I will not 
attempt to give a list for planting, but will simply advise the planting of 
such as will furnish fruit in succession from early summer to late autumn. 

Much has been said and written of the benefits of methods for protection 
to the buds (^inst the late spring frosts, but I know of none deserving of a 
recommendation. The inventive genius of some persevering horticulturist 
may yet devise some successful means for this purpose, and au £dison in 
horticulture may yet spring into existence for our relief. The field is ample, 
and success probable. Who will first proclaim "Eureka?" 

Next to the peach, I class the apricot as worthy of more extensive culture. 
It requires similar treatment as that given the peach, blooms a little earlier, 
but will generally fruit whenever the peach doee. The fruit is delicious, .and 
the tree quite free from insects and diseases, when worked on the plum stock. 
A tree on my grounds of the Breda variety, now ten years old, is very thrifty 
and healthy, and has horqe fruit in profusion during the past two years. It 
sufiTered but very little from the grasshopper incursions or from drouth, and 
bids fair to continue healthy and productive for many years to come. 

The hard-ahell almond is well adapted to this climate, and in rapid wood 
growth excels all other fruit trees. It can be made profitable, not only for 
the nuts, but also the wood it produces. It is one of the first to start its 
growth in spring, and when the peach survives the late spring frosts, this 
also generally escapee the injury. 

The cherry is fully appreciated, and finds a place in every orchard. The 
Early Richmond leads all other varieties, and seldom foils to produce annual 
crops of good, if not the choicest, fruit. No fruit is more certain, the tree is 
hardy, and of the earliest to fruit. All fruit growers should plant of this 
variety. The common Morello is a fair bearer, while the red or pie cherry 
is shy. 

PLANTING AND GROWING TREES IN THE ORCHARD. 

BT ABNBR ALLEN, WABAURSEB. 

Prepare the ground as for planting corn, or if the laud is very heavy, 
plow in lands as deep as possible. The lands should be of the same width 
that the rows of trees are to be, so that the dead-fiirrows will be where the 
rows of trees are to be planted. On land so prepared plant without digging 
holes, raising the earth about the trees. On land of porous nature, such as 
our river bottoms, holes should be dug lai^ enough to contain the roots 
when spread out in their natural position. Select trees that are two or three 
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years old, cut off all brokoD roots, also the eods of roots that are bruised. 
Place the roots of the tree in the hole so that the crown will DOt be more 
thaD two inches below the level of the surface. Spread them out, work fiue 
earth in among them, and when they are covered with earth, pour in 
water sufficient to thoroughly settle the earth among them. By this 
means the small side roots are left in their natural position instead of being 
pressed down in a bunch as they usually are. When the earth is settled by 
tramping, and the water has settled away in the hole, level the earth around 
the tree. 

I believe in the thorough annual oultivation of orchards, both young and 
old, but I think that It is not best to continue it later iu the season than 
July, as we should not stimulate growth late in the season. Hoed crops may 
be grown among young trees. I prefer corn or potatoes; but small grain 
should not be grown in an orchard, as it tabes up all the moisture which it 
cab extract from the soil, leaving it so dry that the trees cannot grow. 
Please bear this in mind, as too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
statement. A vigorous growth should be mainttuned every year, by cultiva- 
tion, and manure when necessary. After the trees come Into bearing, great 
demands are made on the soil, to perfect the wood growth and bring the 
fruit to maturity, and when any necessary ingredient is deficient In the soil, 
either the tree or the fruit, or both, must suffer. An annual top-dressing of 
well-rotted manure will be found very beneficial. Coarse or rank manure I 
do not recommend, as it makes a breeding- place for grub worms, and a har- 
bor for tree crickets and other noxious insects. It also reflects the heat. I 
condemn mulching for the same reasons. In my opinion, no mulch is equal 
to mellow or well-pulverized earth. I have known instances where a tree 
that had been annually manured and cultivated produced more fruit than 
five trees of the same age and variety, in the same soil and situation, that 
had not been so cared for. 

I do not think that those who follow my directions will be troubled with 
borers, particularly if they are not extravagant in the use of the saw and 
pruning -knife, but keep watch for them. Gut them out; wash the bodies 
and large limbs of your trees once or twice each year with strong lye, to 
which flour of sulphur has been added. This will destroy the eggs of the 
borer, if applied at the proper season ; it keeps the bodies of the trees free 
from moss and fungus, and renders the locality uncongenial to many of the 
insect tribe. 

To protect trees from rabbits, cut coarse prairie grass in suitable lengths 
stand it upright around the body of the trees, tie with twine or bark. Of 
many trees protected in tbis way in my orchard, not one was injured by rab- 
bits or sun-scald at the time of the locust raids. 

A good wash may be made of one half-gallon of soft soap, one half-pound 
of flour of sulphur, and three gallons of water. Apply with a broom to the 
trunk and large branches of trees twice a year, April and June, These 
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wubee should not be alloned to come in -contact vitb leaves or green twigs. 
Of the two waahea, I prefer the one first mentioned. 

Ab to distance at which trees should be planted, and the plan of alter- 
nating the peach with the apple, the direction of the rows, etc., aothlng very 
definite can be said. My apple trees are planted 24x30 feet. A portion of 
the orchard has peach trees between the apple trees, planted in the twenty- 
four-foot space. The peach trees break the force of the wind, bo that the 
apple trees grow in a more upright position; but the peach trees soon inter- 
fere with the appl& I am satisfied that some modification of this plan will 
prove the beet for young orchards. After the apple treea are large enough 
to protect each other, the peach trees should be removed. 



WYANDOTTE COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

EEPOETED BY M. B. NEUMAN, SECRETABY, WYANDOTTE. 



This Society was oi^nized on the 10th day of August, 1878. 
At an adjourned meeting held in the city of Wyandotte on the 10th day 
of August, 1878, the following constitution was adopted, to wit: 

Article 1. This awociatioD shall be known as the Wjsndotte Caaaij Horticultural 
Societj, and shall be aaxiliarf to the Slate Horlicalturol Society of Kanuia. 

Art. 2. The objecte of this Society shall be to advance the an oi horticulture, and to 
increase the interest in horticultural scieoce in our county. 

Abt. 3. The officers of this Society shall embrace a President, Vice President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and aa Executive Conimittee of 6ve, who shall be elected annnally, and 
shall hold' their respective offices until their successors are elected and installed: Pro- 
vided, That vacancies may be filled by the action of any regular meeting of the Soci^y. 

Art. 4. This Society shall hold its aonual meetings for the election of officers, on the 
flrat Saturday of January, in each year. 

Art. 6. The regular meetinga of this Society shall be held on the first Saturday of 
each month at Btich particoUr time and place as may be designated at a previons meet- 
ing, or, when necesaarj, by the Executive Committee. 

Art. 6. Members of this Societj shall psy into the treasury an annual fee of $1.00 
each: Provided, That lady members and members of the press of Wyandotte coijnty 
shall be exempt from such payments. Restrictions as to the manner of admitting new 
memben may \te provided in snch by-lawa as may be hereafter adopted. 

Art. 7. This constitution may be amended by a majority of the members present at 
any annual meeting, or by the TOte of two-thirds of all the members present at an; regu- 
lar meeting after special notice of such amendment at the next previous r^;ular meeting. 
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Abt. 8. The first set of officers elected shall hold their poaitions until the first Bunnsl 
meeting, and until their aucceasors are elected and inatalled. 

Sail! constitution was then signed by W. W. Dickinaon and seventeen 
others, and the Society was fully organized by the election of the following- 
named officers: 

Pregident — W. W. Dickinson. 

Vice President — George L. Kroh. 

Secretary — M. B. Neuman. 

Treaeurer — Josiafa Smith. 

Executive Committee — George L. Kroh, C. H. Carpenter, Rudolph Wiltz, 
I. P. Moore and W. J. Huffaker. 

The Wyandotte County Horticultural Society takes pleasure in reporting 
to the State Society that, at the Kansas City Exposition, in September, it 
competed for and captured the best premium offered on fruits — $50 — the 
proceeds of which have aided in placing our Society in a good financial con- 
dition. 

As a matter of further interest, I may report that, at an adjourned meet- 
ing held on the 16th day of November, ult., Mr. W. W. Dickinson was ap- 
pointed a special committee to collect statistics of fruit culture in Wyan- 
dotte county; to ascertain what varieties have been planted in the county; 
which varieties have proved satisfactory, and which have proved partial or 
total failures. 

When the report of Mr. Dickinson in the premises shall be received and 
duly formulated, we hope to be able to publish ioformation of the highest 
practical value to the fruit-growers of our county. 

[AddiUonal report, made April 2Sth, 1879.] 

FRUIT PROSPECTS FOR 1879. 

Apples, cherries, and even pears, show at this date prospects for a lair 

crop. Grapes quite promising. Raspberries not injured as much as black- 

berriee. The latter promise a very metier crop. 



For Summer — Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, Hawley, Keswick Cod- 
lin, Lowell. 

Autumn — Maiden's Blush, Kambo, Fameuse, Mother, Porter, and Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch. 

WitUer — Winesap, Ben Davis, Jonathan, Rawles Genet, Willow Twig, 
Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider, Baldwin, Grimes's Golden, Fallawater, and 
Yellow Bellfluwer. 

Selections of stoned fruit not yet settled by our society, but all leading 
varieties are being tested. The same cooditions as to small fruits. 
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Pear culture has not yet proved profitable in Wyandotte county, but our 
society still has hopes of better results. 

The officers of our Society for 1879 are as foDowE : 

PreMdent — W. W. Dickinson, Wyandotte. 

Vice President — I. P. Moore, Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary — M. B. Neuman, Wyandotte. 

Treasurer — Josiah Smith, Wyandotte. 

Executive Commie — George L. Kroh, C. H. Carpenter, Rudolph Wiltz, 
W. J. Huffaker, Wyandotte; I. P. Moore, Kansas City, Mo. 
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VOTED FRUIT LIST FOR KANSAS, FOR 1878. 



APPLES. 
The apple list has beeu made up from returns of the foUowiog Circular 
No. 7. Of this circular, ninety-seven copies were sent to as maay of the most 
thoroughly experienced orchardista in the fruit-producing aectione of our 
State, seventy- three of which appear in this report — the balance claiming in- 
ability to determine a list, on the ground that their orchards were too young 
to establish the character of the varieties of apples planted : 
[CiKCULAB No. 7.] Secketary'8 Office, 1 

Kansas State Horticdltubal Society, V 
Lawrence, February lo, 1878. J 
Dbar Sir: I herewith submit for your careful consideration, "The Voted Apple 
List" of this Society for 187S. This list was made up from the recommendatton» of 
many of the most experienced and practical fruit-growers in this State, t% most reliable 
for general culture. The varieties are arranged iii the order of preference, and you are 
earnestly requested to give it a careful study; and from experience and observation, if 
deemed advisable, make such changes aa the facts will warrant — either by snbstituting 
varieties proven lo be more worthy, or by changing in the order of preference. 
VOTED LIST, 

SUMMER. 
Five pre/tned fomfies. SubtUltiU, Nuniier in Order, 

1. Early Harvest 

2. Carolina Red June 

3. Bed Astrachan_ 

4. Early Pennock 

5. American Summer Pearmain 

AUTDMN, 
Five preferred mrieJies. .Siisithife. .Wumier in Order, 

1. Maiden's Blnsh 

2. Bambo 

3. Lowell 

4. Fameuse 

5. Fall Wine 

WINTER, 

Ten pn^errtd varieliei. Sabetilule. JTumier in Order. 

1. Winesap 

2. Ben Davis 

3. JonathaD ( late Ikll, early winter) 

4. Rawles Genet 

5. White Winter Pearmain 

6. Missouri Pippin _ 

7. Willow Twig „ 

8. Rome Beauty (late fell, ea. win.) _ 

9. Gilpin 

10. Dominie (late MI, early winter) 

Please note in jour returns, as far as practicable : Ist, Charoxter of eoU best adapted lo 
varieties; 2d, IxicaCioia — high, low, or middle lands; 3d, PreeenltUumi — north, east, 
west, or south exposures; 4th, Form of trees — high or low heads. 

Kespectfully, G. C, Beackett, Seeretmy. 
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Aq ezamiDatJOD will show that the following varietiea are found in both 
summer and autumn lists; couditioas of a local character will sometimes 
hasten, and also retard, the period of maturity, and may account for the 
variableuesB of the reports: Cooper's Early White, Goldeu Sweet, Lowell, 
Autumn Strawberry, Keswick Codlin, Benoui, Chenango Strawberry, 
Jersey Sweet, Large Yellow Bough, Belmont, Gravenstein. In the autumn 
and winter lists will be found the following: Wine, Ortley, Grimes's Golden, 
King of Tompkins County, Smith's Cider, Golden Sweet, Weatfield Seek-no- 
further. 

The following is the report of those voting upon the apple list, in answer 
to the following questions ; 

1st — Charade of soil best adapted to varieties. 

Whole Number Reportiho, 53. 

Clay Bud Band combmation 6 : Lime 4 

Loam and aaod combiDstion T | Black 24 

Bed clay 5 | No preference 7 

A general recommend for well-drained soils. 

2d — Loeationg: high, low, or middle lands. 

Wholb Nuubeb Rbpoktiho, 65. 

Upland 39 I Nopreference 8 

Middle.- 14 | Bottom 4 

3d — PresentationB; north, eatty'vieBt, or south expogu/res. 
Whole Number Beportiko, 61. 

Nortb, with an east or neat bearing 40 '■ No pi«ference 11 

South, with an east or weal besriog..... 10 [ 

4th — Farm of trees: high or law heads. 

Whole Number Eeportiho, ft5. 

Low (18 to 30 inches) 48 I High (4 to 5 feet) 8 

Medium 9 | 



PEACHES, PEARS, ETC. 
The list of peaches, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, small fruits, and for- 
estry and ornamentals, has been made up from replies of County Vice 
Presidents to Circular No. 6. 
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